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name can hardly even yet be mentioned in the North 
without provoking a storm of hisses. That is Lord 
Braxfield, the Scotch Jeffreys, whose sentences on, 
and brutal vituperation of, the pioneers of political 
reform in Scotland have surrounded his memory 
with a halo of infamy. But Braxfield, in spite of his 
violent partisanship, was a courageous man and a 
capable lawyer, and, had he lived in quiet times, he 
would probably have left behind him a reputation 
not unlike that of our own Lord Bramwell. Brax- 
field was the “flagrant case” of the Scotch Bench ; 
the late Lord President Inglis was its crowning glory 
in the strictly legal sense. 

It may be doubted if the Scotch judges of the 
future will hold the positions in popular estima- 
tion occupied by the more eminent of their prede- 
cessors. They need not compete in the fields of 
literature and science with the professionals in both. 
Were another Francis Jeffrey to come, he would 
abandon law for literature, and were he to do 
so he would run a better chance of becoming 
what Carlyle believed the first Jeffrey aimed at 
posing as—the Scotch Voltaire. Then it is a 
matter of notoriety that young Scotchmen of 
ability, ambition, and a turn for legal work, prefer 
the English to the Scotch Bar, and are flocking to it. 
The reason for this is not far to seek; indeed, it has 
just been disclosed ina Parliamentary paper. The in- 
comes of Scotch judges and Law Officers of the Crown 
are very much inferior to those of distinguished 
lawyers occupying the same position in England and 
even in Ireland. The probability is that, in future, 
Seotch judgeships will be offered to specialists in 
certain departments of jurisprudence, not to all- 
round jurists like the late Lord President. By his 
undoubtedly commanding capacity, he was able to 
uphold the independence of the Scotch courts against 
“English aggression.” But, if they are manned 
in the future by inferior judges, they are bound to 
sink into a secondary position as compared with the 
English Courts. One change, however, is possible, 
which, if effected, might bring in its train the revival 
of the dignity and power of the Scotch Bench and 
of its occupants. The assimilation of the Law of Scot- 
land to the Law of England—which is a totally 
different thing from the absorption of the Law of 
Scotland by the Law of England—is surely not 
impossible. But the accomplishment, or even its 
initiation, will not take place in the immediate 
future. 


IS POETRY WORN-OUT? 


T has been noted, as a rule almost without ex- 

ception, that poets who attain eminence publish 
some work of conspicuous promise before the age of 
twenty-five. Therefore those critics who are accus- 
tomed to lament that nobody of their acquaintance 
is worthy to catch Tennyson’s mantle, vex them- 
selves without a cause, perhaps. For experience, 
whatever it may be worth, would bid them await 
the unexpected and prepare to be surprised by 
somebody whose school-life ended last term, and 
whose moustache is even now preparing for an 
university career. You can never be sure with 
these poets, because they require so much less 
training than a prose-writer, 

Almost every prose-writer of capacity begins his 
career by abandoning verse. Hundreds of young 
men between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five can 
write very passable verse: but has anyone ever 
known a young man of twenty, or thereabouts, who 
could write passable prose? Or, leaving the medi- 
ocre, let us ask if a man ever lived who, at the age 
when Keats wrote ‘‘ Endymion,” could write prose of 
anything like the same eminence. It is the same 
with nations. They all begin with poetry, and 
proceed with infinite pains to learn the more diffi- 
cult and more subtly musical mode of expression. 
JEschylus is chastened and refined and we get 
Sophocles. Sophocles is amended and we get 


Euripides. But at this point we find we are 
straining poetry too far. There is an advance, 
but our latest tragedian is not so perfect a poet 
as our penultimate. The fact is that he gets beyond 
the instrument he plays upon. And so we change 
verse for prose and attain to Thucydides and Plato. 
In the same way we begin with the song of Caedmon 
and advance through Chaucer to Shakespeare, and 
through Shakespeare to Milton, perfecting our 
poetry. We have outpassed [{ilton in ideas and 
his contemporaries in the knack of writing iambic 
lines—a knack that comes by mere practice on the 
old strings. But in manner he spoke the last word. 
No verse that has been written since the date of 
his death has advanced upon it. Even Shelley’s 
lyrical ecstasy can be matched by two or three 
Elizabethans, if we consider his art alone. Milton 
himself discarded rhyme in his preéminent work— 
a great step—as if preparing the way for the 
next century. His own prose (though he had 
the examples of Shakespeare’s As You Like It, of 
Hooker and of the Authorised Version) has, as Hazlitt 
points out, “the disadvantage of being formed on a 
classic model. It is like a fine translation from the 
Latin; and indeed he wrote originally in Latin.” 
But in Clarendon, Bunyan, Dryden, Defoe we see 
the more difficult art in its growth. And if any- 
body objects that Defoe’s prose cannot compare with 
Milton’s verse we will merely point out that Milton’s 
verse was perfected upon the experiments of cen- 
turies, whereas prose in Defoe’s hand was only be- 
ginning to feel its way. It has been growing ever 
since. To avoid living writers, and instance one who 
is lately dead, we may ask anybody to take a 
chapter of Newman’s and search up and down the 
seventeenth century for anything which in point of 
skill can compare with it. 

That English prose is, as yet, by no means equal 
to English poetry, is true enough: but this does not 
affect our contention, because we claim prose to be 
considerably the more difficult art. And if this be 
so, it will take longer to arrive at perfection. Nor do 
we see how our point can be disputed. To begin with, 
the assonances and chords of prose are as rich as 
those of poetry. In fact, they are precisely the same. 
Vowel chimes with vowel and consonant melts into 
consonant in the one as in the other. The very ear 
of Virgil is as desirable for building a paragraph as 
for constructing an hexameter. The sound of such 
lines as— 

“ Fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros,”’ 
or 
socii—neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum— 
O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque finem.”’ 


will but adorn prose, when attained: and already 
some prose passages have come near to attaining to 
it. If we take metres, however, those of verse are 
primitive and easily learned: you can make a 
serviceable plan of any one of them. What, after 
all, is the metre of our common iambic blank verse 
but this— 


or, to give an example,— 
“ O lawks-a-missy, deary, géodness mé !” 


The metres of prose, on the other hand, and its 
rhythms are, as far as we know, infinite. Of course 
they are not really infinite: but their number and 
variety are such that nobody has, as yet, seriously 
attempted to classify them. Let us take a couple of 
examples, the first from the Song of Solomon :— 


“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers 
appear on the earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land.” 


The second, which we take at random almost, is 
the lament of Marty South over Giles Winterborne’s 
grave, upon the last page of Thomas Hardy’s “ Wood- 
landers” :— 


“ Now, my own, own love,” she whispered, ‘ you are mine and 
on’y mine; for she has forgot ’ee at last, although for her you died. 
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But I—whenever I get up I’ll think of ’ee, and whenever I lie down 
Tl think of ee. Whenever I plant the young larches I’ll think that 
none can plant as you planted; and whenever I split a gad, and 
whenever I turn the cider wring, I’ll say none could do ‘it like you. 
If ever I forget your name let me forget home and heaven! . ‘ 
But no, no, my love, I never can forget ’ee ; for you was a good man, 
and did good things!’ 

There is an astonishing beauty in the rhythms of 
both of these two passages. But who, as yet, could 
reduce them to rule, as he could reduce the most 
complicated ode? The fact is that in prose we have 
undertaken to master an instrument a thousand 
times more difficult than poetry. And the value of 
this instrument is not to be judged by the imperfect 
harmonies that have hitherto been wrung from it, 
but by the possibilities it contains. 

It must be added, too, that, as the excellence of 
all art depends ultimately upon selection and rejec- 
tion of all unessential ornament, prose (when it is 
mastered) is bound to give higher art than poetry. 
Hazlitt, in the essay to which we have already made 
allusion, speaks of the difficulty which a poet finds 
in writing prose, owing to its intolerance of epithet 
and ornament. “A direct or simple prose style,” 
says he, “ seems to them bald or flat ; and instead of 
forcing an interest in the subject by severity of 
description and reasoning, he is repelled from it 
altogether by the absence of those obvious and 
meretricious allurements by which his senses have 
been hitherto stimulated and dazzled.” But surely 
his difficulty is all to the credit of prose: for the 
more sternly an artist turns his face from these 
“meretricious allurements” the more does his art 
profit. 

The conclusion seems to be that we must expect 
no more poets and should feel reasonably glad to be 
quit of them. The dearth has been coming upon us 
very gradually ; but if we look back upon the “ Vic- 
torian age’’—as it is the custom to call it—we find 
few eminent poems that are not lyrical, i.e., raptur- 
ously expressive of simple emotions. “ Maud ”— 
which most judges will allow to be the first poem of 
that age—is but a string of lyrics; and in lyrics we 
have not advanced a pace beyond the Elizabethans. 
Indeed, it is pretty generally conceded that we have 
fallen back. It will hardly be contended that 
Browning wore with ease the fetters of prosody. 
Swinburne cleaves to the old gods and, as a conse- 
quence, has sold his soul and bartered his glorious 
promise for a rhythm or two. And who arises to 
take their place ? 

Because nobody arises we are all lamenting that 
poesy is dead in the land. Would it not be wiser to 
admit that she has died a very natural death, and 


cheerfully to await the growth of her more promising 
daughter ? 


THE SILVER STREAK. 


\ Y morning paper contained an article telling me 

how to enjoy five hours of sea-air in a day 
trip from London. But it was a trip to Clacton-on- 
Sea which it recommended, and the proposal had no 
charms for me. The river has its merits, but the 
“sea-air” which it provides is slightly lacking in 
ozone. In another column I found something better. 
It was the weather forecast, and it promised a gale 
in the Channel. With the memory of many a rough 
crossing in my mind, what could hold out a better 
prospect for a man anxious to drink the sea-breezes 
at their best than a trip to Calais on this windy 
September morning? It can be done so easily, 
and for the good sailor the trip itself is so enjoy- 
able, that the wonder is it is not more popular 
with that large section of the people of London 
who lose no opportunity of escaping from the 
smoke of the town. Eleven o’clock found me in 
the train at Charing Cross, and as Big Ben tolled 
the first stroke of the hour, we slowly moved out 
across the bridge. We were a small party; for 
the outward rush of summer tourists was manifestly 


over. Nearly half the passengers by the train 
were foreigners; but here and there a pleasure- 
seeker bound for Switzerland or the Italian lakes 
was to be seen. Quickly our train ran through the 
purlieus of that dismal part of London which lies 
south of the Thames between Westminster and 
London bridges; quickly it ran into Cannon Street, 
and after a moment’s pause sped forth again on its 
flight to the coast. Then for an hour and a half we 
were being whirled through the delightful Kentish 
scenery ; past hills on which the purple heather was 
glistening in the sun; past hop-gardens now in 
their fullest glory; past corn-fields bearing sad 
traces of the recent storms. It was a great 
garden through which we were being borne 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, and there are 
worse places than a _ well-cushioned first-class 
carriage from which to observe the beauties of 
a smiling summer’s landscape. At Sandling Junction 
the train stopped for a moment in its flight, and one 
asked the reason why, and dimly wondered if the 
fact that certain eminent journalists have fixed their 
summer homes at Sandgate and Hythe could have 
anything to do with it. Then on again, and lo! at 
Folkestone the sea, with the white horses sparkling 
gloriously far out across the Channel. “J will be ve-ry 
ill,” moaned the French gentleman who sat opposite 
to me as he pointed to the rolling waves. “Nota 
bit of it!” I replied, with that delightful optimism 
with which one contemplates another’s miseries. 

Away past the abortive Channel Tunnel Works, 
away through the gloomy Dover station, and almost 
before we have time to realise the fact, we have left 
the train on Dover Pier, and are standing on the 
deck of the good ship Empress. Now comes the 
first fun of an expedition like ours. Our train has 
brought but few passengers; but that from 
Victoria, which comes in directly after us, is heavily 
laden. The usual types are all here, the types which 
a hundred novelists (of whom the present writer, 
alas! is one) have described to weariness. It is 
tiresome to read of them; but it is a pleasure to 
watch them and study their varied characteristics. 
Among them, too, one sees more than the average 
number of pretty English girls, with faces flushed 
and hair disordered in their struggle with the howl- 
ing wind, now clearly promising us a “dusting” in our 
trip to Calais. Down-stairs in the refreshment bar 
are the old salts, stolidly provisioning themselves 
for the voyage from the substantial English fare 
spread upon the table. Here, too, is the French 
traveller (new style), who when he reckons up 
accounts with the steward, is called upon to pay 
for three glasses of sherry, one bottle of beer, one 
gin-and-soda, and a flask of brandy. The brandy is 
for consumption en route; the wine, beer, and gin 
have in some marvellous fashion been swallowed in 
the bare ten minutes he has as yet spent upon the 
vessel, 

On deck again! With little noise and less waste 
of time we have cast loose from the pier, where one 
or two hands are waved to us from among the small 
crowd of spectators, and away we go on our trip 
across Channel. A sea catches us almost as soon as 
we have gone beyond the shelter of the mighty pier, 
and those who are forward enjoying their cigars are 
driven back amidships into the midst of the general 
company. In a few minutes more wé are rolling in 
fine style, with the white Dover cliffs standing up 
sheer in the sunshine behind us, and the French 
coast showing plainly ahead. One Channel passage 
is very much like another. What is noticeable this 
morning is the fact that though the boat is un- 
questionably lively, very few of the passengers are 
sick. Is it because we travel more than was the case 
formerly, and are thus becoming accustomed to the 
sea? or is it that the new style of Channel steamers 
is so great an improvement upon the old style? 
Whatever may be the cause, the fact remains, 
that on this outward journey scarcely a sick person 
can be seen on deck. A glorious eighty minutes we 
spend in crossing from harbour to harbour. The 
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Channel waves sport around us; the spray flies 
over our bows in iridescent clouds ; now and again 
some small vessel goes by curtseying gaily, and the 
air is the air of the sea that one knows and loves. 
It could not be fresher, purer or more exhilarating 
if we were in the middle of the Atlantic. One thinks 
of the Clacton boat and shudders at the thought. 

If Mr. Clark Russell had been aboard we should 
have had adventures innumerable wherewith to 
diversify this plain tale. As it was, nobody fell 
overboard ; we sighted no ship in distress; we had 
not even the pleasure of seeing a flying rogue captured 
by the police. Before half-past two we had entered 
the new port of Calais, and had been berthed opposite 
the Terminus Hotel. With no luggage to think about, 
and free even from the worry attendant upon securing 
a corner seat for Paris or a sleeping-berth for Bale, 
the humble day-tripper is at leisure to enjoy all 
the pleasures of that sudden transference from the 
streets of London to foreign soil which never seem 
to pall upon even the oldest of travellers. Different 
faces, different dresses, a different tongue, and even 
one imagines a different atmosphere, all strike upon 
the senses at once and give rise to the delusion that 
days have passed rather than hours since we left 
Charing Cross. The buffet in the new station at 
Calais is an improvement upon the old place; but 
the memories which belonged to the one are absent 
from the other, and I can no longer pick out the seat 
at the table at which, when Plancus was Consul, I 
tasted my first of foreign fare. But the luncheon is 
wholesome and appetising; the guests are cosmo- 
politan and amusing; the attendants are just as 
thoroughly French as though we were on the 
boulevards instead of being within sight of 
Shakespeare’s Cliff; even the wine has that curious 
flavour which is peculiar to the vintage of a 
Gallic restaurant. There is no need for us to 
hurry ; and yet, in sympathy with our neighbours, we 
finish our meal in time to see the two trains start, 
one for Paris and the other for Bale direct. Of 
course we have made friends with some of the 
passengers on the trip across the Channel, so we can 
utter a hearty “Bon voyage!” to the young man 
on whom we first set eyes a couple of hours ago, and 
feel as we speed him on his first visit to Switzerland 
as though he were a younger brother treading—alas! 
at how great a distance—in one’s own footsteps. 
Even ten minutes on French soil have sufficed to 
break down the stubborn barrier of insular reserve. 

We have time for a stroll among the new docks and 
wharves of Calais, and for a little chat with a group 
of fishermen, before the arrival of the train from 
Paris warns us that we must return to the deck of 
the Empress. <A great host of travellers, returning 
from German baths and Swiss mountains, pour 
across the quay and crowd the Empress. They are 
brown and wholesome-looking, and almost appall- 
ingly English in appearance—where they do not 
happen to be American, Their talk is of Homburg 
and Zermatt, of Aix and Lucerne. They look some- 
what nervous at the prospect of the crossing, for the 
wind has risen, and is whistling shrilly through the 
rigging of the boats in the harbour. But almost 
before they have realised what is in store for them 
the Empress is well under way, and we are in 
the thick of it. “It” is by no means so bad as it 
looks—to the seasoned traveller; but apparently 
German baths and Swiss table dhétes do not conduce 
to any great fortitude of stomach, and very quickly 
there are many vacant places on deck, and some 
which would be all the more pleasing to the eye if 
they too were vacant. It is a delightful run back. 
The wind is against us, and we spend a quarter of 
an hour longer on the passage than we did in the 
morning. But we at least will not begrudge the 
time thus spent, as we drink in the fresh sea-breezes 
and delight in the occasional showers of spray which 
reach us in our sheltered perch behind the paddle- 
box. Nor can one ever be tired of the return to 
Dover on a bright afternoon like this, when town, 


and the whole place looks like the portal to an 
enchanted land. There are some among us, it 
must be confessed, who seem by no means 
sorry to find the ship settling down to a state of 
repose in the harbour. For them the crossing has 
been a bad one; but for us it has been the most 
delightful trip imaginable. Less than five hours 
after leaving it, we stand on Dover Pier again. 
Only five hours ; and yet we seem to have had more 
of change and refreshment than a week at Clacton- 
on-Sea could have afforded. We have been free 
from the trammels of our daily routine—only for a 
moment, it is true; but the impression of that 
momentary escape remains, and sends us back to 
town with a new stock of health and _ spirits. 
Perhaps I doze in my corner in the railway carriage 
as Iam carried to Victoria. At all events the time 
passes too swiftly to be tiresome, and when at my 
usual hour I sit down to dinner at the table at 
which I breakfasted less than twelve hours before, 
I can hardly realise the fact that in the interval I 
have had close upon five hours of sea-air and have 
lunched on the shores of France. 


OPEN QUESTIONS. 


V.—OUGHT WE TO BASHKIRTSEFF? 


AM a young English girl, fresh from a hurried 

perusal of the “ Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff.” 
There are some things in them which I myself might 
have written. Take, for instance, this sentence: 

*“ Have the white curtains of my room folded, and 
remember what I said about the carpet.” 

It is the true woman—the truly ordinary woman 
—who speaks thus, and bids us to remember what 
she said about the carpet. The following sentence 
is rather more extraordinary : 

“If God grants me grace to do what I wish, you 
shall see one woman, at least, dressed with some 
taste.” 

Here we have the spirit of the perfect clothes-peg, 
fixed in the vestibule of the Sunday-school. But 
even to write like that is not really to Bashkirtseff. 
I take it that Bashkirtseffing is the offering by an 
intelligent woman of an epistolary friendship to a 
noted author with whom she is not personally 
acquainted—a desire for sympathy combined with a 
hatred of introductions. And I want to know if 
it could be, and should be, made popular in Eng- 
land. May we Bashkirtseff a little? Would Mrs. 
Grundy object to a crystallised, spiritual, innocuous, 
postal flirtation? Would critics speak of our “in- 
satiable personality,’ or would they think us 
wildly sentimental? I believe there are hundreds 
of girls who are ready and willing to Bashkirtseff at 
once if only they could be reassured on these points. 
The rest is quite easy. First of all read a book; 
then in imagination construct the author; write to 
your conception of the author and tell him that you 
are very comme il faut ; then, if he does not reply, 
write again to tell him that he himself is bowrgeois 
in his private life. Thatcountsone. Then read some 
other book, and write to some other author. Of 
course, a good player—one who really understood 
the game—would make rather more of the letters. 
She would be humorous occasionally. Here is an 
instance of the humorous passage taken from the 
great model :— 

“Are you satisfied with my docility? If so, 
unfasten another button of your waistcoat and 
think of me when the twilight shades are follow- 
ing.” 

Unfortunately, English girls do not understand 
badinage. They have not the requisite delicacy. 
They would never reach the level of the passage 
which I have quoted. However, a study of the great 
model might help them to some extent in this 
respect. We should be better suited, I fancy, to the 


castle, and cliffs are steeped in the sunshine, 


sentimental part of the game. How one could 
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plough up the heart of a melancholy young novelist 
with a couple of lines of feminine sympathy! The 
great model has shown us how to do it: 


“T could wish you to be alone and in need of pity.” 


If one might only Bashkirtseff a little, one would 
feel so deliciously romantic. I can imagine a girl- 
friend pointing me out to another girl-friend, and 
saying, “How pale and soulful she is looking this 
afternoon!” Then, in a whisper: “She’s been 
Bashkirtseffing a good deal lately, you know.” Then 
the other girl-friend would come up to me after- 
wards and ask me if I could bear to speak of it. 
And, of course, I should say, “ No! not for worlds!” 
and tell her all about it slowly. It would be so 
gorgeously secret and so sweet! Again, it would 
not only be romantic, but it would also be safe, 
without being too safe. To be too safe is to be 
ordinary and commonplace. 

We ought also to look at it from the author's point 
of view. There can be no doubt that if Bashkirt- 
seffing became fashionable it would make a great 
difference to the authors in more ways than one. 
A writer would no longer be asked if he had been 
well reviewed, but if he had been badly Bashkirt- 
seffed. Far more stories would be written with 
melancholy conclusions, for no girl would be so 
foolish as to Bashkirtseff a man who was obviously 
happy and did not need her sympathy. We should 
begin to realise more and more how horribly vulgar 
it is to be happy. On the other hand, I have 
been told that successful authors are a_ busy 
folk, and that some of them are so bourgeois 
—not to say, commercial—that they would grudge 
the time devoted to the conduct of a proper Bash- 
kirtseffery ; and of course one would not Bashkirtseff 
any author who was not successful. Again, men 
are very fickle. No woman would allow herself to 
Bashkirtseff more than one author at once, but there 
are some authors who would allow themselves to be 
Bashkirtseffed by several women at the same time— 
not because they really needed the sympathy and 
literary friendship of more than one, but from sheer 
vanity or from a disgusting want of seriousness. 
This could be prevented by an advertisement in 
the daily press, something in this style: 

“T hereby announce that I have acquired all 
rights of Bashkirtseffing the author of ‘My Sins and 
Sorrows. Trespassers will be prosecuted. Signed, 
etc.” 

But if we had the advertisements, what would 
become of the romantic secrecy ? 

It really is a very difficult question. I am afraid 
it cannot be settled until we have heard the definite 
opinion of Mrs. Grundy and of the principal English 
authors—I mean those authors who are young and 
unmarried. Personally, I think that Bashkirtseffing 
might become a fashionable pastime, in full accord 
with the restless, serious spirit of the age. But I 
could not dream of Bashkirtseffing any author until 
I knew if I ought to doit. I could never, never do 
anything that I ought not to do. And this is the 
harder because I feel sure that I could Bashkirtseff 
rather well, and I have already picked out an author 
upon whom to begin as soon as I can get this ques- 
tion settled. 

But how am I to get it settled ? 


THE DRAMA. 


fen autumn begins well. It has already brought 
us an unusually heavy crop of stone-fruit and 
an unusually good Drurodrama. (This last I offer as 
a portmanteau word, a contraction of Drury-Lane- 
Autumn-Melodrama, i.e. that particular species of 
the genus melodrama which is produced at Drury 
Lane Theatre every autumn. It is time that that 
thing, being distinct, had a distinct name.) Why I 
should mentally associate the fact that the little 
plum-tree over against the Forty-Acre meadow has 


this year yielded three bushels of fruit with the fact 
that A Sailor's Knot is a good Drurodrama, I hardly 
know. Perhaps it is because Drurodramas no less 
than plums are natural products, fruits which the 
earth brings forth in due season. They both 
come in early autumn. They both last till 
Christmas, when they are superseded by oranges 
and pantomimes. And they are both this year 
above the average. The exceptional abundance 
of the plums I do not profess to account 
for. It is possibly connected with the working of 
the Free Education Act. There will be more stones 
for children of the first standard to play the game of 
“this year, next year, some time, never” with, and it 
is expected, therefore, that there will be more 
passes in arithmetic; but this is only conjecture. 
About the unusual excellence, however, of the Druro- 
drama I have a theory which I can recommend 
with perfect confidence. It is the result of two 
causes: the visit of the German Emperor to the 
City, and the opening of the Naval Exhibition at 
Chelsea. The argument is simple and convincing. 
First Cause: Because the German Emperor visited 
the City Mr. Harris was made Sir Augustus. Because 
Mr. Harris was made Sir Augustus he had no leisure 
to collaborate (as in previous years he has colla- 
borated) in the writing of the Drurodrama. Because 
Sir Augustus has not collaborated in the Druro- 
drama it is—but you perceive the conclusion, 
and, ejaculating Q.E.D., I pass to my Second 
Cause. That is even more obvious than the other. 
The Naval Exhibition has done for the unlettered 
(which is only another way of saying, the Drury- 
Lane-frequenting) Londoner what Smollett and 
Marryat have long since done for his intellectual 
betters; it has revealed to him the fact that the 
British Navy has a picturesque past. And it has 
reminded Mr. Henry Pettitt that, while the Tommy 
Atkins of 1815 or thereabouts was falling into that 
thin red line of which you have heard, Jack Tar was 
wearing a pigtail, his officers were trussed up 
in tight uniforms of diverting ugliness, and the 
Press-gang was going up and down in the land 
seeking whom it might devour. Accordingly, A 
Sailor's Knot reproduces these quaint historic 


‘euriosities on the stage of Drury Lane. All are 


there, the pigtails appended to the “ supers,” 
the uniforms subjecting the portly forms of Mr. 
Charles Warner and Mr. Charles Glenney to 
close confinement, and the ubiquitous, mysterious, 
irresistible Press-gang playing the part which Des- 
tiny played in Greek tragedy. Add the quelling of 
a mutiny on board one of King George's ships, the 
glimpse of a cat-o’-nine-tails, several thunderous 
tirades on the theme that Britons never, never will 
be, ete., and you perceive that A Sailor’s Knot con- 
tains all the materials for a successful Drurodrama. 
And if there be one Drurodramatist who may 
be more confidently expected than another to mix, 
stir, and serve those materials in nicely adjusted 
proportions, Mr. Henry Pettitt is he. Long ex- 
perience of the public appetite for strong emotions 
and romantic adventure has conferred on Mr. 
Pettitt the primacy of melodrama. He is the 
D’Ennery of the English stage. Fortune, the gossips 
say, has rewarded this adroit purveyor of theatrical 
crudities and claptrap more liberally than any other 
playwright of our time. Well—non olet, I suppose, 
and, perhaps, on the principle of the Miltonic Satan, 
it is better to reign in Drurodrama than serve 
in Art. The highly coloured, full-blooded acting 
of Mr. Charles Warner, Mr. Charles Glenney, Miss 
Millward, and the rest, seems to me quite the right 
thing in the right place. The complaint which has 
been raised in some quarters that these players are 
too “noisy” strikes one as curiously perverse. It is 
like the complaint of the guest who disliked the 
port. ‘ Not like my port!” said the aggrieved host, 
“why, it is thick, it is black, it is sweet—what more 
can you want?” Noise, I take it, is one of the chief 
attractions of melodrama to its average patrons. 
A few of us may privately think that the ideal 
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melodrama would be one played in dumb pantomime, 
between the acts, in pitch darkness; but to ask for 
this just yet would be a little premature. 

One must not be too querulous about Druro- 
drama, for, after all, there are theatrical afflictions 
more grievous to endure. For instance, there is the 
American “ Variety” play, of which My Sweetheart, 
now being performed by Miss Minnie Palmer at the 
Vaudeville, was one of the first, and may, one hopes, 
seeing that it has already lasted ten years, prove to 
be one of the last. Miss Palmer’s kicks and grimaces, 
her flaxen wig, her sun-bonnet, her short skirts, her 
clocked stockings, serve as the pretext, but not as 
the excuse, for a farrago of rubbish compared with 
which the average music-hall “sketch” is a work of 
high literary merit. 

But, happily, “ variety” players are not our only 
theatrical imports from America. This week the 
Daly Company is once more at the Lyceum, and 
once more we are privileged to enjoy the incom- 
parable art of Miss Ada Rehan. Is it art, or is 
it nature? The mutinous grace, the exuberant 
frolic, the whims and wiles of this delightful 
type of American womanhood seem to be a 
natural, spontaneous effervescence rather than 
things of method and calculation. All journalists 
must be her willing slaves, for she alone of her sex 
allows them to bring in their three King Charles’s 
Heads all at once. Need I say that I refer to the 
Everlasting Feminine, the Joy of Living, and the 
Time Spirit—each and all of which “she surprises 
by herself,” incarnates, and illumines? Yet this 
Child of Nature is not, I believe, to everyone’s taste; 
there are churls who carp at her eccentric costumes, 
and others who call her a kitten in petticoats. For 
my own poor part, I have long been the hopeless 
victim of rehanitis, and—as, you remember, Philippe 
Dherblay says of his wife in Le Maitre de Forges— 
whatever this lady does, je le tiens pour bien fait. 
Her old playfellows, Mr. James Lewis, Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert, Mr. John Drew, and the rest, have returned 
to us with all their old imperturbability, good 
humour, and mental alertness, unimpaired, all play- 
ing together with a smoothness which no English 
comedy company has been able to show since the 

Bancrofts ruled at the old Prince of Wales’s. 
But not even the excellence of the Daly players 
ean reconcile me to the puerility of the Daly 
plays. The farces of Mosenthal, Von Schénthan, 
and the other Teutonic—very Teutonic—humorists 
which Mr. Augustus Daly so obstinately persists in 
adapting are, in themselves, beneath contempt. A 
Night Off, which opens the present season, is one of 
the worst of this bad kind. That the players should 
get such admirable effects out of material so little 
admirable almost tempts one to accept the theory 
that acting, after all, is a creative rather than an in- 
terpretative art. A. B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


WE regret to see the announcement of the death 
of the DOoWAGER VISCOUNTESS GALWAY, sister of the 
late Lorp Hovuautron. Like her famous brother, 
Lapy GALWAY had lived a full life, and had been 
the intimate friend of numerous persons of distinc- 
tion, not only in this country, but abroad. Her 
early life in Italy, where she resided for some years 
at Milan and Venice, was full of interest, and in- 
spired her with the deep love for that country which 
she retained to the day of her death. It will strike 
many persons as strange that a lady who has passed 
away during the present week should first have seen 
the sights of Venice in the company of a gentleman 
who had lived there under the Doges. This was 
the case with LApy GALWAY, however, and to the 
last she was able to recall the anecdotes which she 
had heard from her relative, MR. MATTHEWS, regard- 
ing Venetian life under the old régime. 


HER literary friendships were numerous and 
valuable. CARLYLE has given a graphic but flatter- 
ing description of the young beauty, as he first saw 
her when he went to Fryston in 1841, as the guest of 
MONCKTON MILNEs, and she had many delightful 
reminiscences of the philosopher. In later years her 
chief literary friendship was that which she main- 
tained to the last with Rosert BrowninG. He 
seldom passed a Sunday in London when she was in 
town without going tosee her. TENNYSON was one of 
the friends of her youth, and it seems but the other 
day that she told an amusing story of her first 
meeting with the Laureate. It was very soon after 
the close of his college days, when he went to her 
father’s house at Bawtry to stay with his fellow- 
student, RICHARD MILNES. The young girl had read 
some of TENNYSON’S verses, and was excited by the 
thought of meeting, for the first time in her life, a 
poet of real eminence. She suffered a melancholy 
surprise when, on suddenly entering her brother's 
room, she discovered the poet seated with his head 
in the fire-place, in order that the smoke of his pipe 
(detested by RicHARD MILNES) might escape by the 
chimney, whilst a huge jug of beer on the floor 
beside him bore testimony to the particular kind of 
nectar which he preferred. 


LIKE her brother, LApy GALWAy was for the 
greater part of her life a personal friend of Mr. 
GLADSTONE, to whose high intellectual qualities she 
always did justice. But, unlike her brother, she was 
a strong Tory by inclination and conviction, and her 
political idol was the late LoRD BEACONSFIELD. 
With him she and her husband had been on terms of 
close intimacy for many years, and she had much to 
say of him, both in his earlier and later days. With 
the ex-Royal Family of France and with the Austrian 
Imperial Family she had been acquainted almost 
from girlhood, and among her many interesting 
experiences was the visit she paid to Claremont to 
see Kinc Louis PHILIPPE and his wife, immediately 
after their arrival in this country in 1848. <A familiar 
figure in London Society, her death snaps another 
of the links binding the present generation to the 
past. 


THE air has been full during the past week of the 
Mahatmas and their mysterious letters to the 
favoured Mrs. BESANT. The Daily Chronicle in 
particular has revelled in the occultism of the 
Theosophists, even as the Daily Telegraph has been 
revelling for weeks past in its discussion of the great 
Drink Question. But it is to be feared that the 
correspondence on the subject of the Mahatmas’ 
letters hardly carries us much farther. Those who 
choose to take the whole story of these nonsensical 
epistles on the faith of Mrs. BESANT may do so, 
regardless of the fact that many another honest 
person before her has been deceived by imaginary 
phenomena such as those she has described for the 
benefit of her disciples. Ordinary persons will 
decline to discuss a question which they are not 
allowed to handle according to the common rules of 
evidence, and will leave Mrs. BESANT and her friends 
to the full enjoyment of a faith which is content to 
set at naught not only the laws of reason but those 
of Nature. 


THE new word across the Channel is “ Parisianism.” 
It stands for one of those things that are felt but 
cannot be expressed ; and if you strike at it with a 
definition it shifts its ground, and may vanish like a 
ghost. It is, indeed, hardly even possible to say 
what it is not. Pxvisianism commenced with the 
younger Dumas; and if, on that ground, it were to be 
asserted that blague does not enter into the spirit 
of it, because DuMAS FILS always writes with a 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the pene a a in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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purpose, and with as much gravity as MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, we are immediately brought face to face 
with the MEILHAC-HALKvy plays and the music of 
OFFENBACH, which, distilling Parisianism in every 
word and note, live, move, and have their being in 
blague, and blague alone. 


M. JULES GUILLEMOT makes a bold attempt to 
define Parisianism. He says it is a refined scepticism ; 
a consuming desire to attract attention; a need, so 
urgent, to be distinguished from the herd, that one 
would willingly walk on one’s head in order not to 
go about in the same way as les bons bourgeois ; 
a desperate fear of appearing naif, and of being 
confounded with the man who believes in progress ; 
the result of all this is a certain tendency to blague. 
Even in DuMAS, the man of doctrines, of convictions, 
of enthusiasm, M. GUILLEMOT can find an unconscious 
blagueur, a blagueur in spite of himself. 


It is this fear of appearing ingenuous, this terror 
of being supposed to believe in things, that M. 
GUILLEMOT thinks the most distinguishing feature 
of Parisianism; and the chief evil he anticipates 
from it is the ruin of the French drama. Surely the 
French drama will be ruined if all Paris becomes dis- 
ingenuous and thoroughly sceptical, just as when the 
sky falls there will be great catching of larks. M. 
GUILLEMOT credits himself with boldness in affirm- 
ing—what CARLYLE and RUSKIN could have told 
him long ago—that a thorough sceptic never wrote 
a good play. You can write a good play if you only 
believe in the devil; but you mustn’t be a blagueur, 
confounding good and evil. 


PARISIANISM, its expounder asserts, is in direct 
opposition to the French genius. It is in “the 
world’s inn,” in the Paris of railways, in that 
perennial fair where modern invention gives scope 
to every fancy, in the cosmopolitan crowd where 
the native is lost like a drop in the ocean, that 
Parisianism has taken being, retaining nothing of 
the old national spirit to be found in RABELAIS, 
MONTAIGNE, VoOLTAIRE, BEAUMARCHAIS 
even, except perhaps a little Gallic causticity. 


A SECOND series of “Mémoires des Autres” 
(TESTARD ET FLAMMARION) comes from the pen of 
M. JuLEs Simon. He says that it will perhaps be his 
last book; but that is supposed to be a coquettish 
menace. Nobody can tell a story better than M. 
Smmon, with such archness, such good-nature, and 
such artful spontaneity. He possesses in an un- 
rivalled degree the capacity of losing himself in 
delightful digressions, only to finish in better style 
than raconteurs who make straight for the goal. 


THERE is nothing in M. Stmon’s new volume quite 
equal to Libert, the heartrending drama of the first 
“Mémoires des Autres,” but Un Crime, Le Serment, 
and Thérése, three cases of conscience, are all good— 


the first, a literary episode, the second, political, and 
the third, domestic. 


THE question of BoSwELL’s perplexing character 
is really an interesting and fascinating subject. 
CARLYLE and Mr. LESLIE STEPHEN are hitherto the 
best apologists of the erratic Scotch advocate who 
“lived laxly in the world ;” but full information re- 
garding his life has not been accessible in a compre- 
hensive form. Mr. Percy FirzGERALD offers us in 
two volumes a “Life of James Boswell” (CHarrTo), 
for which, during many years, he has been collecting 
materials. He hopes that the reader will be both 
surprised and gratified by the amount of new and 
interesting details which he has gathered together. 


If the size of the work is any indication of the 
novelty of its contents, we may conclude that this 
is an original and exhaustive “history and theory” 
of JAMES BosWELL. 


IT was CooPpER who suggested an examination of 
BosweE.i’s “ Life of Johnson,’ undertaken with 
reference, not to JOHNSON, but to BOSWELL himself. 
He anticipated from such an undertaking the dis- 
eovery that BOSWELL was insane. MR. FITZGERALD, 
in his chapter entitled ‘“ Boswell Self-revealed,” pur- 
sues this inquiry, not as a special pleader, and thinks 
that he has discovered the key to BOSWELL’S abun- 
dant disquisitions on religion, and his pleadings for 
lapses in morality. But this is trenching on criti- 
cism. It is interesting to note that the manuscript 
of Mr. FITZGERALD'S work left his hands on May 16, 
1891, exactly a hundred years after the publication 
of BosWELL’s “ Johnson.” 


LAapy VICTORIA WELBY-GREGORY has done a 
service to the reading public by her pamphlet— 
“ Witnesses to Ambiguity” (published by CLARKE, 
of Grantham), of which the second edition is now 
before us. Students of philosophy will of course be 
familiar both with the extreme indefiniteness of 
connotation attaching to certain words, especially 
philosophical terms, and with a good many of the 
passages quoted. But the reading public as a body 
is innocent of logical training, and may be led by 
the extracts of which the book is a collection to 
realise that precise definition is the beginning as it is 
the end of knowledge. It is a pity someone does 
not do the same work for the current political terms 
of the day. 


Boru the translator’s preface and the introduc- 
tion to the “ Letters of Marie Bashkirtseff ’ (CASSELL) 
are, if one may say so, ina strain of over-wrought sen- 
timent, but they are happily short ; and the hundred 
letters are there—to ZoLA, to EDMOND DE GoN- 
COURT, to SULLY-PRUDHOMME, to all MARIEr’s rela- 
tions. The book contains several portraits, and is 
charmingly bound. 


THE peculiar interest which attaches to last 
things belongs to Dr. AUSTIN PHELPs’s “ Note-book” 
(Unwin). A letter from his publishers acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the manuscript of the work 
was the last which Dr. PHELPS read—or, rather, 
which was read tohim. “If I can only live till this 
book is done, I shall be content to go,” he wrote to a 
friend. His wish was granted. The contents of 
“My Note-book” are a selection from the accumulated 
memoranda of forty years. They are fragments ; but 
the major portion of every man’s thinking is 
fragmentary. There is a good portrait of Dr. PHELPS. 


PARTLY to interest the members of a family, and 
partly for the sake of preserving for future historians 
of Canada some additional records of a memorable 
time, the publication of the “ Ridout Letters” was 
taken in hand. Under the title of “Ten Years of 
Upper Canada in Peace and War” (UNWIN) the 
letters written to and from THomAs Ripout between 
1805 and 1815 have been edited by his daughter. 
With appendices they make a fine large octavo 
volume. RipoutT was Deputy Assistant-Commis- 
sary-General during the war of 1812, and cashier 
to the Bank of Upper Canada from 1822 to 1861. 


THE verse of the week includes two new volumes 
of Mr. ALFRED H. MILEs’s “ Poets and Poetry of the 
Century ” (HUTCHINSON), the first, “‘ From Southey to 
Shelley,” treating of poets born between 1774 and 
1792, the second, “From Keats to Lord Lytton,” 
extending the birth year to 1805. “ Dagonet Ditties” 
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(CHATTO), by GEORGE R. Sims, and “Translations in 
Verse” (Stock), by COLLARD J. STOCK, are also pub- 
lished this week. 


A set of Miss MARIE CORELLI’S works (as pub- 
lished by Messrs. BENTLEY) has been sent to 
Balmoral at the special request of the Queen. 


THE COUP DE THEATRE AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, September 5th. 


HE Palace has won a game against the Porte, and 
the Sultan has treated us to a genuine cowp de 
thédtre. Having twice postponed the annual Regatta 
which is under his patronage—and which is conse- 
quently attended by his Ministers and the foreign 
representatives —he ordered it to take place on 
Thursday last, and while all the world was amusing 
itself he issued a decree, removing the Grand Vizier 
and most of the Ministers, and appointing a new 
Ministry. It was an absolute surprise to all—and 
that night every man asked his neighbour, “ What 
does it mean?” It may be easier to answer this 
question a week hence, when this letter is published, 
than it is to-day ; but certain things are obvious to- 
day which will not be changed, and these may be 
stated with confidence. 

The composition of the new Ministry is a sufficient 
proof of the fact that it represents a triumph of the 
Palace and the occult influences which control the 
Sultan over the legitimate power of the official 
administration of the Porte. The Ministry of 
Kiamil Pacha has lasted for six years; and although 
the Sultan allows no initiative to his Ministers, and 
treats them as clerks, they still have an immense 
power of obstruction in their hands and many ways 
of influencing the Sultan. Kiamil Pacha is a strong 
man, and has generally used his influence wisely. 

The new Ministry is made up of men who must 
have been selected on account of their magnificence 
or their absolute subserviency to the dictation of the 
Palace. Understand that, by the Palace, I mean not 
the Sultan alone, but the officials who surround him, 
and are more or less successful in controlling him. 
The new Grand Vizier, Djevad Pacha, has been 
Minister to Montenegro, and is now ad interim 
Governor in Crete. The Minister of War, Riza 
Pacha, was the commander of the guards of the 
Palace. The Sheik-ul-Islam, Djemalleddin Effendi, 
was a secretary (Mektoubdji) in the administra- 
tion of that Department. The Minister of Justice, 
another Riza Pacha, holds over from the old 
Ministry, as do several others. The strongest man 
among them is Hassan Pacha, the Minister of Marine, 
who has held that office for some years, and is now 
said to be the richest man in Constantinople. 

The peculiar character of this new Ministry gives 
a certain plausibility to the theory that the sudden 
change was brought about by the fear of a revolu- 
tion. A number of arrests have been quietly made 
within a few weeks, and there have been plenty of 
sinister rumours afloat of plots against the Sultan. 
No one has given much credence to them, but with 
such a secret police as the Sultan now has, and such 
an elaborate system of espionage as is maintained, 
it is necessary for the police to discover or invent a 
plot every now and then to justify their own 
loyalty. And, unhappily, the Sultan is easily 
deceived. He is even possessed by the idea 
that Sir William White may some day follow 
the example of Sir ‘Henry Elliott and depose 
him by force. Under these circumstances, it is 
always probable that a change of Ministry results 
from something which has alarmed the Sultan. It 
is well known that several things happened last week 
which did alarm him—the gas in the Palace suddenly 
went out during the great storm of last Saturday— 
a box of fireworks accidentally exploded near him on 
the evening of his féte—an unexplained meeting took 


place at the house of one of the Ministers. These 
things, properly magnified by the secret police, would 
be enough to account for almost anything at the 
Palace ; and I have very little doubt that something of 
this kind, rather than important political measures, 
led to the change of Ministry. 

It does not follow, however, that there may not 
be some truth in the theory of those who look upon 
this change as favourable to France and Russia, 
although it is simple nonsense to speak of it as a 
grand Franco-Russian triumph. France and Russia 
have been trying to bring the Sultan into an anti- 
English and anti-Triple-Alliance frame of mind, if 
not into an actual alliance with them, and Kiamil 
Pacha, the Grand Vizier, stood in their way. It 
may be a gain to them and an aid to their in- 
trigues to be rid of him, but at the same 
time it is perfectly certain that neither Russia 
nor France, nor Palace intrigues nor Ministers, can 
ever persuade the Sultan to join with Russia in 
any war whatsoever, or to make war with England 
in Egypt. There are many things that he ought to 
do which he may be persuaded not to do—but it is a 
very different thing to induce him to do what he 
ought not to do—in any great political question. 
He understands the politics of Europe and the 
interests of Turkey in her relation to other Powers 
as well as any statesman in Europe, and although he 
may be frightened into changing his Grand Vizier, 
he will never be frightened into believing that 
Russia is the friend of Turkey, or that his interests 
can be identical with those of the Czar. 

In my opinion the change of Ministry is an unfor- 
tunate one for Turkey—but it only indirectly con- 
cerns Europe—as it may weaken the Administration 
here and lead to internal troubles. France and 
Russia are doing what they can to make trouble. We 
have the Egyptian Question, the Dardanelles Ques- 
tion, the indemnity for the Russians, Crete, Arabia, 
Macedonia, Bulgaria—and many other excuses for 
Russian and French interference, which are not 
neglected by them. But this does not mean war— 
at present. JUNIUS. 


A YOUNG MAN’S DIARY. 


\ FONDAY, Sept. 7th. I was one year old this 
B'. morning; and this evening we arrived back in 
town from Newquay, Cornwall, where we have been 
spending the holidays for the sake of my health, as 
papa has not serupled to blurt out, once or twice, in 
my presence. There isastrain of coarseness in papa ; 
or perhaps I should say—for the impression it leaves 
is primarily negative, as of something manqué—an 
incompleteness in the sensitiveequipment. As yetit 
can hardly be said to embarrass me ; though I foresee 
a time when I shall have to blush for it before 
strangers. But then he is so splendidly healthy. 
He left our compartment at Bristol and did not 
return again until the train stopped at Swindon. In 
the interval, mamma took me from nurse and en- 
deavoured to hush me to sleep by singing— 
“Bye, baby Bunting, 
Father’s gone a-hunting. . .” 

—which" was untrue, for he had merely withdrawn 
to a smoking compartment. Still, but a month back, 
I could have accepted the explanation, for our family 
belongs to what is vulgarly termed the “ upper class” 
and my father inherits its crude and primitive 
instincts, among them a passion for the chase. His 
appearance, as he re-opened the door of our compart- 
ment, oppressed me for the hundredth time with a 
sense of its superabundant, and even riotous, vitality. 
His cheeks were glowing and his whiskers sprouted 
like cabbages on either side of his otherwise clean- 
shaven face. An indefinable flavour of the sea 
mingled with the odour of tobacco which he diffused 
about the carriage. It seemed as if the virile breezes 
of that shaggy Cornish coast still blew about him ; 
and I felt again that constriction of the chest from 
which I had suffered during the past month. 
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After all, it is good to be back in London. New- 
quay, with its obvious picturesqueness, its violent 
colouring, its sands, rocks, breakers and bye-laws 
regulating the costume of bathers—I was on the 
point of telling mamma that it suggested the Fine 
Art Society’s rooms afflicted with a one-man scrofula 
in the shape of Brett, R.A., but remembered that I 
hadn’t yet learned to talk. How far more subtle 
these grey and dun-coloured opacities, these tent- 
cloths of fog pressed out into uncouth, dumbly 
pathetic shapes by the struggle for existence that 
seethes below it always—always! Decidedly I will 
begin to-morrow to practise walking. It seems a 
necessary step towards acquainting myself with the 
inner life of these toiling millions, which must be 
well worth knowing. Papa, on arriving at our door, 
plunged into an altercation with a cab tout. What 
aman! C'est effrayant ; and yet sometimes I could 
almost envy his robust buoyancy. A Huntley and 
Palmer’s nursery biscuit in a little hot water has 
somewhat quieted my nerves, which suffered cruelly 
during the scene. I believe I shall sleep to-night. 

Tuesday, 8th. The beginning of Sturm und Drang ; 
Iam learning to walk. Moreover I have fancied in 
myself, during the day, a tendency to fall in love 
with my nurse. Onthe pretence that walking might 
give me bandy legs she caught me up and pressed me 
to her bosom. We have no affinities; indeed beyond 
cleanliness and a certain unreasoning honesty, she 
can be said to possess no attributes at all. Iam con- 
vinced that a serious affection for her would be 
nothing short of intellectual suicide; and yet for a 
while I abandoned myself. We went out into the 
bright streets together, and it was delicious to be pro- 
pelled by her strong arms. We halted, on our way to 
Kensington Gardens, to listen to a German band. 
The voluptuous waltz-music affected me strangely, 
and I was sorry that, owing to my position in the 
vehicle, her face was hidden from me. In the midst of 
my ecstasy,a square object on wheels came round 
the street corner. It was painted a bright vermil- 
ion and bore the initials of K.V., “ Kytherea Vic- 
trix!” I cried in my heart; but as it passed, at a 
slow pace, it rained a flood of tears upon the dusty 
road-way. For some time after I sat in a strange 
calm, but with a sensation in the region of the dia- 
phragm as if I had received a severe blow; and in 
truth I had. But the shock was salutary, and by 
the time that nurse and I were seated together by 
the Round Pond, I was able to listen to her talk 
without a quiver of the eyelids. Poor soul! What 
malefi¢ jest of Fate led her to select the story of 
Georgie-Porgie ? 

“ Georgie-Porgie, pudding and pie.” 


It was as irrelevant as life itself, and strangely real. 
“Pudding and pie.” It struck the key-note of this 
simple narrative which, in a line or two, sums up 
the history of man’s conduct towards woman, and 
lays an unerring finger upon his motives. 

“ Kissed the girls and made them ery.” 


I knew the sequel; and saw my own path, too, 
mapped out before me. I must not fight against 
the instincts that run in my blood, as in every 
man’s, but must regard her heart as no more than 
a curious toy, to be flung aside when broken. It 
will make a good novel, some day. The poor child 
has no “followers.” If she had, I, of all people, 
should know of it. : 

Wednesday, 9th. I am much troubled by some 
reflections that have occurred to me on the subject 
of heredity. It terrifies me to think that I shall 
grow up like papa. Mamma, too, is hardly less a 
savage; she wore diamonds in her hair when she 
came up to the nursery, late last night, to look at 
me. She believed that I was asleep; but I wasn’t, 
and I never in my life felt so sorry that I couldn’t 
speak. The appalling barbarism of those ornaments! 

It is raining—the sky doing its best to resemble 
a Corot—and I am forced to stay indoors and play 
with my ark. Nurse’s father called upon her 
during the morning. He is one of the submerged 


tenth, and extremely interesting; only I doubt if he 
will feel it acutely when I tell nurse that I am tired 
of her, and she carries home her broken heart to be 
healed. She is looking pale to-day; but this may 
be because I cried half the night and kept her 
awake. The fact is, I was cutting a tooth. I have 
given up trying to walk; but have some idea. of 
learning somnambulism instead. 

Thursday, 10th. To-day I was spanked for the 
first time. When I’ve stopped crying, I mean to 
analyse my sensations at the time. Q. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


“THE NATIONALISATION OF CATHEDRALS.” 


S1r,— Your vigorous reply to my article on “The Nationalis- 
ation of Cathedrals” suggests to me a correction in a passage 
which you quote, that 1 fully intended to make in the article. 
In the list of “prominent men” in the Church, please read 
“prominent bishops.” They were the Churehmen I had in 
mind, and as a body I think they are correetly, if roughly, 
classified. They include two historians—Bishop Stubbs and 
Bishop Creighton. I have, however, done the Church no sub- 
stantial injustice, for Dean Merivale and Dr. Bright, two men 
of real eminence in their sphere, were specifically mentioned by 
me, as were also the two historian bishops. I was not bound to 
inelude every Churchman of literary distinction, though I must 
say that the uncommonly thin list to which you refer contains 
one name with which Iam not familiar. I fear that this is an 
age which knows not Jenkins, and that the “ Privilege of Peter” 
is a sealed work to eyes so secular as mine. But perhaps it is 
necessary to distinguish between my interpretation of the word 
“scholar” and that which the author of your article has in his 
mind. Frankly, then, I spoke of men of the calibre of Porson, 
Paley, Conington, Jebb, and my withers are unwrung by your 
alarmed inquiry as to whether the Master of Harrow is “no 
scholar”? The Master of Harrow is, no doubt, an accomplished 
gentleman, with a creditable university career; but to rank him 
with men of the calibre of the late Dean Church is to confess 
the very weakness which I have exposed. Your proud produc- 
tion of a dead bishop in proof of the living virtues of the 
Church, and of two Oxford professorships remaining in the 
hands of an institution which once possessed the monopoly of 
the higher learning, points to precisely the same conclusion. 
Let me set against it this fact. In 1843, nine professorships at 
Cambridge—those of civil law, moral philosophy, natural philo- 
sophy, astronomy, anatomy, modern history, botany, es 
and geology—were held by oe To-day they are all he d 
by laymen. In science you tell us that the clergy are on the 
same level as other professions. Name one clergyman of 
tirst-rate eminence in science, a man as distinguished, say, 
as was the late Dean Buckland. Take any department you 
please, and apply the same process. Dean Buckland’s name 
suggests the succession of Deans of Westminster during the last 
eighty years—TIreland, Buckland, Wilberforce, Stanley—and then 
Bradley! Compare the late with the present Dean of Wells— 
Plumptre with Jex Blake—or a Dean Burgon with a Dean 
Pigou! 

eT'wo other points. It is not a fact that the occasional ad- 
mission of laymen to Deaneries and Canonries is to be traced to 
sheer abuses comparable to those involved in the appointment of 
baby bishops. In 1550, for instance, the Dean and Chapter of 
Chichester passed a special ordinance to enable them to appoint 
one layman to the Chapter. Would it be so very terrible an 
innovation if the proposal of the Dean of Norwich (Pall Mall 
Gazette, June 27th, 1891) that educated laymen, acting under 
the authority of the Bishops, should be made welcome to the 
cathedral naves, were a trifle extended in the direction I pro- 
pose? I think not. How much of the religious effect of the 
services in St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey is due to the genius 
of a Stainer or a Bridge? And yet, according to your article, it 
would be profanation to admit either of these men to the sacred 
precinets of the Chapter. Stanley would have sanctioned lay 
— there again we have a fairly near ery to lay 

eans. 


1am glad to hear that the Liberation Society have in various 
quarters denied with indignation that they desire the control of 
the cathedrals after the disestablishment of the Church—which, 
of course, my proposal does not in any way forbid. But I fail to 
see how matters would be mended by leaving the cathedrals, a 
truly national possession and inheritance, in the hands of what 
would then be one sect among many. I regard the cathedrals as 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge regarded the Church, as instruments of 
national culture; and it is as such that I would preserve them. 
Surely there is nothing in such a proposal meriting your im- 
peachment of my seriousness—the one quality above all others I 
desire to cherish and preserve.—Y ours, ete., 


H. W. MassincHam. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, September 11th, 1891. 
T was confessed by Archdeacon Farrar, the other 
day, that with the best will in the world to be 
taught by the many criticisms of his books, he had 
never profited in the least by any of them. Now every- 
body will admit this to be a great pity ; and the blame 
seems to lie with the critics. This author is, by 
common consent, a man of large intelligence, and his 
docility is vouched for on the word of an Archdeacon. 
He came to the critics to be taught, and they taught 
him nothing. Nor is his complaint rare among 
authors; but it is so commonly mingled with sneers 
at all critical, as compared with creative, work, 
assertions of the critic’s natural inferiority as a 
creature who, if books failed to appear, must die out 
of the world, “like the poor aphis or lowly cater- 
pillar in the absence of vegetation,” and talk of this 
kind, that tempers explode and the truth is blown 
into atoms. 


Let us agree that this “caterpillar”-talk misses 
the mark; and, were the matter worth discussion, 
it might be pointed out that in most scales of organic 
life the caterpillar is preferred above the cabbage. 
Every piece of literary work is good or bad in itself, 
not because it belongs to this or that class. There is 
no magic in the headings “ Epic Poetry,” “ History,” 
“ Fiction,” “ Criticism” to alter the work that is done 
under them; and I see nothing to be gained by con- 
tending that Matthew Arnold's “ Critical Essays” 
are, in their nature, inferior to the latest shilling 
shocker, “ creative” though it may be. 


At the same time there is a deal of justice 
in the author’s complaint—of just annoyance, not 
only with what the critic says, but also with his 
way of saying it. With regard to the second point— 
the manners of British criticism—-we may own that 
the reviewers are, as a whole, good-natured: but 
there is a malevolent minority, and these ought 
to be shielded from temptation rather than from 
detection. And, good- or ill-natured, they all speak 
with a violent rudeness they would not dream of 
using to the author's face, or in letters to which 
they had to sign their names. The common defence 
of anonymous criticism is that it gives independence, 
and allows the public to be instructed without fear 
or favour. I don’t know if the public really believes 
itself to be instructed without favour: but I, for one, 
see no reason why it should be instructed without 
fear. It seems to me that the office of public 
instructor is, or should be, a serious one; and should 
have a little healthy responsibility attached to it. 
But, if we take a meaner view of the critic’s office, 
at least he should be as liable as any ordinary 
citizen to take the consequences of what he says. 
Nor does it display an enlightened notion of “in- 
dependence” or “fearlessness” to set a man up 
behind a screen and let him shout what he pleases, 
secure of open rebuke. 


It is simply amazing that our reviewers should 
resist the temptations of immunity as they do. But 
if the tradition of honesty have suffered little, that 
of good manners is clean decayed. The pen is a 
pointed weapon, and the impulse to stick it into people 
is hardly overcome even when the wielder flourishes 
it in the open. Witness the blood-mania that over- 
comes such a respectable old gentleman as Lord 
Grimthorpe, when he takes pen and ink to write to 
The Times. For even in a signed article the chances 
are that you shoot cruelly, simply because you 
cannot see where your arrows fall, nor how the 
victim suffers: for he catches the hurt by his own 
hearth, and hides his anguish in an inner room. To 
write the article, too, you must sit alone: and the 
tendency of every man who sits alone is to think of 
himself.. The critic by his desk forgets his regard 


for other people’s feelings—that is to say, his good 
manners—and tries before all things to be smart. 
Now promise this man that, however “smart” he 
may be, he is secure of detection and open shame ; 
and we see what anonymity may do for criticism. 


We cannot go back to the age of Queen Anne and 
write as Addison wrote. The splendid urbanity (for 
instance) of his famous paper on D'Urfey’s “ Benefit” 
has passed beyond the grasp of men who are un- 
accustomed to write just as they would talk in good 
society. Perhaps we would not write like Addison if 
we could, for,as Mr. Henley points out in his “ Views 
and Reviews,” we only care for the Augustan age in 
theory. “The Essayists,” he says, “are often dull, 
but they write like scholars and gentlemen. They 
refrain from personalities, they let scandal alone,” and 
so forth. Perhaps it is because they wrote “like 
scholars and gentlemen” that we find them dull; 
and, anyhow, we will agree not to imitate them. 
But it is one thing to yawn over Addison and quite 
another to be pleased with a respectable Review, in 
which I read (some little while back) a statement— 
unsigned—that Alphonse Daudet was a “cad.” I 
thought at the time, and still think, that the gentle- 
man who made this assertion ought to come forward 
and give the world (including M. Alphonse Daudet) 
his name. 


Of the malevolent gentlemen who, from their 
shelter, are for ever advancing charges of plagiarism 
and other misdemeanours against authors of reputa- 
tion it is perhaps unnecessary to say much. Hero- 
dotus, in his description of Libya, speaks of a curious 
tribe called the Atarantes. “These,” the historian 
tells us, “are the only people we know of who have 
not personal names: for the name of Atarantes 
belongs to them collectively, but to the individual 
man no name is given.” And what were the customs 
of this curious tribe? Herodotus knows of one only. 
“They curse,” he says, “the sun as he passes over 
their heads, and moreover utter against him the 
foulest invectives.” Against the Atarantes of to-day 
our authors have no weapon but contempt: and 
perhaps it is as well., No friend of journalism 
desires to see the law of libel made more stringent. 
At the same time I think the name of everyone who 
utters a charge of plagiarism ought to be published 
along with that charge: the unhappy author might 
at least be helped to keep his visiting-list clean. 


To pass, however, from the manners of modern 
British criticism toitsaims and duties—I was attacked 
once (though with great good humour) by a leader- 
writer in the Daily News for saying that it was a 
critic’s duty to discover what was good in young 
or struggling authors and to help the public to see 
it. I instanced Dr. Johnson as a critic who did this 
and Matthew Arnold as a critic who did not: and it 
was answered by the leader-writer in the Daily News 
that young men of genius were proverbially dis- 
appointing colts, and that Matthew Arnold was a 
wise man to let them alone. Also some gentleman, 
whose name I have forgotten, wrote that Arnold on 
one occasion had been so much impressed by a young 
author’s work that he sent the youth with the 
highest recommendations to some periodical or other. 
I may dismiss this bit of information at once as 
proving very little. Most men of letters have done 
a dozen such acts of kindness. ButI was considering 
Arnold as a critic; and I ask if Arnold reviewed any 
of that young’s man’s work and stamped it publicly 
with his approval? 


To return to the writer in the Daily News. I 
quite admit that young men of genius are the most 
disappointing of colts; and I allow Arnold’s worldly 
prudence. But, as it happened, the question of 
Arnold’s worldly prudence was not under considera- 
tion. I was speaking of him as a critic. If he had 


not the pluck to say what he thought of the rising 
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authors of his day, then he missed one of the gifts of 
a good critic; and if he thought them of too little 
importance, when compared with Obermann (for 
instance), then he failed to see what everybody has 
seen by this time, and was, again, by so much the 
less a critic. On the other hand, if he saw their 
importance, but preferred to treat literature as if it 
had closed with his own birth, then I grant that I 
spoke in my haste. 


We are speaking now, however, of the reviewers, 
the “hebdomadal conferrers of immortality” ; and I 
insist that this discovery of rising talent is a part of 
their proper functions. The whole duty of a re- 
viewer is to discover what is good in any book and 
to help the public to see it. He is not concerned 
with discovering what is bad :—that will perish of its 
own weakness. Nor is he a judge, set up to condemn 
any work; because the very worst book is not a 
crime. Nor is he given two columns’ space wherein 
to cut his own antics before the public. Nor should 
he speak of any author as of one who has done him 
a personal injury : because he is paid for reading the 
book, and if he is underpaid, he should speak to his 
editor about it. Nor should he be rude in any way 
to the author, who, if appealed to in a proper spirit, 
would probably be quite ready to apologise. 


It is not to be supposed that a man who reads a 
book knows as much about it as the man who has 
written it. Reviewers are really not engaged on 
that understanding by the most exacting editors. 
They are engaged as men who, by aptitude and 
training, are better able than the average reader to 
detect what is good in any given piece of writing, 
and their business is to point this out to the average 
reader. Now and then, to be sure, a damaging re- 
view may be worth consideration as an exhibition of 
cleverness, but never as a help to a right literary 
taste. Take the best-known example, Macaulay’s 
review of Montgomery, and set it beside De Quincey’s 
note “On the knocking in Macbeth,” and you have 
all the difference that must always exist between a 
critic who is thinking of himself and a critic who is 
thinking of his subject. AT.QC. . 


REVIEWS. 


THE FLINDERS PETRIE PAPYRI. 


Tare Furpers Petrie Papyri, with Transcriptions, ComMENTARIES, 
anD Inpex. By the Rev. John P. Mahaffy, D.D., F.T.C.D. 
—* The Academy House. London: Williams & Norgate. 

R. FLINDERS PETRIE, the famous discoverer 
of Naucratis, spent last year in exploring the 
neighbourhood of Hawara and Gurob, in the Fayum. 

Just north of Gurob, in the desert, he found a large 

cemetery dating from the times of the early Ptolemies, 

and therefore, we believe, unique among cemeteries. 

Mr. Petrie is not complimentary to the undertakers 

of the day. The coffins, he says, are unpainted, and 

thin; in shape they are like “bassoon cases inverted.” 

The only decorations they can boast are carved 

wooden heads “of marvellous rudeness; a few are 

good enough to be grotesque, but others are things 
of which a Pacific Islander would be ashamed.” 

Inside these objects of art there are comparatively 

fine cartonnages of cloth, covered with stucco, fitted 

to the size and shape of the body within. But in 
many graves—all before or about the time of Ptolemy 

Philadelphos—the cartonnage is made not of cloth, 

which was comparatively valuable, but of old strips 

of papyrus glued together, stuccoed, and painted. 

Later, economy, or carelessness, went further; and 

to our infinite good fortune at the present day, the 

papyri were no longer glued, but only soaked and 
plastered one on top of the other. All the papyri 
had writing upon them, for who would have wasted 


clean notepaper on the cartonnage of a corpse? 
The glued strips are mostly quite destroyed—the 
process itself has injured the writing, and insects 
have destroyed the papyri in order to eat the glue. 
The others, which have merely been wetted, are still 
legible ; and where a document has been used whole 
and applied to some comparatively broad and flat 
part of the body, it may be taken out not much the 
worse for its long burial. 

The majority of the papyri thus found are 
Egyptian and Demotic, but there are also a good 
many Greek fragments of very high importance in 
themselves, and, of course, of unexampled antiquity. 
Some are to be edited by Professor Sayce. We are 
concerned at present with those which the Irish 
Academy has just issued with jac-similes under the 
able editorship of Dr. Mahaffy. These consist partly 
of classical texts, partly of legal documents and 
private letters. The most intrinsically interesting is 
a passage about a hundred lines long, from the lost 
tragedy of Euripides, Antiope. It was one of the 
most celebrated and perhaps one of the most horrible 
of the works of that perverse genius. Antiope, the 
daughter of Nycteus, King of Boeotia, is loved by 
Zeus; the king discovers his daughter’s amour, 
utterly disbelieves her miraculous story, and is so 
overcome by shame, that, when she escapes, bearing 
the story abroad, he kills himself, leaving his 
crown to his brother Lycus and Lycus’s wife, 
Dirce; and with the crown a dying charge to 
punish Antiope for the shame of their race. Lycus 
and Dirce capture Antiope, who has given birth to 
two sons, Amphion and Zethus, in the wilds of 
Mount Cithwron. Apparently the king and queen 
keep Antiope in the palace for many years; at any 
rate, in the end they imprison her. She escapes, 
flies to Cithzwron, and seeks protection from two 
young shepherds whom she meets. Dirce pursues 
her: and the two lads decide that they are not 
justified in harbouring a fugitive slave of the 
queen’s. They are just about to give her up, when 
the old shepherd, who had reared them as his sons, 
makes his appearance. He recognises Antiope; and 
reveals that the two lads are her sons, and not his: 
they are Amphion and Zethus. Hereupon all is 
changed; the lads protect their mother, and with 
a strange Euripidean savagery, seize Dirce and 
tie her to the horns of a wild bull. Then 
comes the news that Lycus himself is approach- 
ing, to receive his fugitive slave. Here Mr. 
Petrie’s fragment begins: it shows how the old 
shepherd persuades Lycus to leave his body-guard, 
and entraps him into a hut. He waits there, alone 
and increasingly suspicious, for the two young men 
who are to hand over Antiope. At last they come 
in a mysterious and threatening mood, not bringing 
the fugitive. The king fears that he may be in a 
trap. He calls for his body-guard, but they are out 
of earshot: for the old peasants who have shown 
him the way, but they refuse to help. The young 
men bid him prepare for death: his wife is already 
dead. “Dead! My wife! How?” “Torn in pieces 
by a mad bull.” “Who did the deed?” “We did 
it.” “You? in God’s name, who are you?” “You 
can soon learn that among the dead!” Here enters 
Hermes ex machina: he bids the lads spare Lycus’s 
life, and proceeds, in Euripidean wise, to reward them 
for their hideous murder, by making them joint 
kings of Boeotia. The gods are on their side: that 
isenough. Zeus has brought their mother to misery 
and shame by his lust; he has left Lycus and Dirce 
to fulfil, in ignorance of the truth, the dying behest 
of the old king. He never helps; he only avenges ; 
and avenges savagely both real crimes and faults of 
ignorance. Perhaps the play was meant for a 
direct attack upon the old Olympian religion, such 
as we have in the Jon, the Bacche, and the Hippo- 
lytus: though there may be also a spice of anti- 
Beeotian spite, which gratifies itself by drawing 
such a hideous picture of the hero-saints of Thebes. 

The next in importance of the classical fragments 
is an extract of many columns from Plato’s “ Pheedo.” 
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It is not of course new; nor can we even say that 
the text is definitely better than that of our best 
MSS. It is true the earliest MS. of the “ Phedo” 
hitherto known, dates, if we mistake not, from the 
tenth century after Christ. This papyrus is probably 
the oldest Greek MS. in existence, and dates from the 
third, or possibly even the fourth, century before 
Christ. The difference is gigantic; but it does not 
follow that the earlier MS. is necessarily the better. 
We know from direct statements in ancient writers 
that MSS. were carelessly kept, and that the works 
of the great Attic authors were already badly cor- 
rupted two generations after their deaths. The 
period of production in literature was only gradually 
succeeded by a period of close study and earnest 
criticism; and a MS. dating just after Aristarchus 
would certainly be in general far nearer the truth 
than one which was a generation older. Now all 
these MSS. are older than Aristarchus. Besides the 
“Phzedo,” there is a fragment of Homer, a fragment 
of a comedy of the new Attic school, an unknown 
piece of rhetorical composition, half a leaf of a book 
of “ Elegant Extracts,” with a mutilated gnome of 
Epicharmus, and a few lines of a “ Contest of Homer 
and Hesiod,” which Dr. Mahaffy has cleverly attri- 
buted to Alkidamas, Some of these are of course 
entirely new; others, though they only give a new 
text of a work already known, suggest very import- 
ant critical questions. The “ Phedo,” for instance, 
differs from our best texts in many places —in 
two or three, scholars will rejoice to see, it has 
confirmed conjectural emendations. Mostly, we 
should say, its text is less pointed and less forcible 
than that of the MS. tradition. 

A curious question arises about the Homer frag- 
ment. It comes from Iliad xi.; but in the thirty- 
five lines preserved we find five which do not occur 
in any known text: and one which we know from 
the Venetian Scholia to have been suspected by 
Aristarchus, and “not even written” by Zenodotus. 
This very curious discovery confirms what Wolf 
conjectured in his “ Prolegomena ad Homerum” a 
hundred years ago: that before the age of Alex- 
andrian criticism the text of Homer was in a vague 
and fluctuating state; dozens of lines could be 
interpolated or cut out without anyone much 
caring. It is sad, too, to think that F. A. Paley 
has died just too soon to hear of such a striking con- 
firmation, in part, of the unpopular theory of Homer 
which he held all through his life. 

But we must not neglect the other papyri of the 
publication, the documents of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus and Euergetes. They are mostly 
wills, the wills of soldiers settled upon the land 
in the district of Arsinoe. Most of them were 
Greeks, some were Carians or Lycians; one was a 
Libyan: none, if we remember aright, were native 
Egyptians. We take one instance: “ Thus arranges 
Peisias the Lycian, holder of one of the allotments 
distributed in the districts Arsinoe, crook-backed, 
middle-sized, long-faced: With clear intention and 
sound mind: May I in health administer my own 
property, but if I suffer anything human, I leave of 
my possessions such as are in Alexandria to my son 
Pisicrates, both my establishment and my belongings 
there; also Denys and Eutychus, the Libyan slaves, 
and Bisilas (?) and her daughter Irene. I leave to 
my wife Lycis, my horse and the Syrian Ibysia (?) 
and my house in the village of Bubastus. But my 
farming-plant in the village Bubastus I leave in 
common to Pisicrates [and Lycis ?].” Here follows a 
curious but much mutilated passage, which we patch 
up as best we can: “ All the chattels that Axiothea 
brought in [——]'s dowry are to be returned to her: 
Pisicrates is to have no share in them; if any are 
broken or the worse for wear, Pisicrates is to make 
compensation as follows: For a coat [——] so much; 
Woman’s garment and a summer cloak, 6 dr{achmez] ; 
a man’s tunic, 10 dr.; item, a man’s tunic, 10 dr. [??]; 
new summer cloak, 32 dr.; a ‘ simplex,’ 8 dr.; a brass 
[——], 4 dr.; a brass hand-cooler, 6 dr.; lady’s shoes, 


we must remain for ever in doubt how much 
Axiothea, whoever she was, got paid for the wear of 
her “lady’s shoes.” That Axiothea was a person 
well able to take care of herself we may suspect 
from this will alone; but she appears also in 
another, where “ Aphrodisios of Heraclea, accidentally 
residing here, being eighty years of age, short, eagle- 
nosed, bright-eyed, curly-haired,”’ though, unfor- 
tunately, “ rather bald over the ears; of fixed intent 
and sound mind, leaves all his possessions, without 
exception, to Axiothea the Thracian, daughter of 
Dizulus ; and nothing to anybody besides”! 

We need not say that the fragments are edited 
carefully and skilfully. Many eminent scholars have 
helped Dr. Mahaffy ; some whose names we hoped to 
see have apparently not been asked to co-operate. 
The editor’s success in the difficult task of dating his 
documents calls for special praise from scholars ; and 
his paleeographical commentary is sober and highly 
valuable. Egyptian explorers have already given 
us the new Aristotle ; now we have these papyri, the 
earliest MSS. in the world. And lastly, from the 
same source, Mr. Kenyon and Dr. Rutherford have 
just given us two separate editions of the hitherto all 
but unknown mime-writer, whom one editor calls 
Herodas and the other Herondas, and who has dis- 
appointed the world in general by being four 
centuries “later” than scholars had supposed. 


HEINE IN ENGLISH. 


Tue Worxs or Heinricn Herne. Translated from the German 
by Charles Godfrey Leland. (Vol. I.: Florentine Nights, The 
Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski, The Rabbi of Bacha- 
rach, Shakespeare’s Maidens and Women.) London: Heine- 
mann. 1891. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S enterprise of placing an absolutely 
complete translation of Heine’s writings before the 
British people is one of the boldest ever undertaken 
by a publisher. Not only are these writings of ex- 
tensive compass, but they are of the most mis- 
cellaneous character; and though all! are valuable, 
and almost all pure literature of the best descrip- 
tion, some are not especially adapted to the taste 
of the average British public, and some are not thus 
adapted in any way whatever. Some portion are 
chiefly of local interest, and this interest is some- 
times so dependent upon merely contemporary 
affairs as to have become more or less obsolete even 
in its own locality. A good part of the prose 
requires a better knowledge of German philosophies 
and the Continental politicsof the inter-revolutionary 
era than an Englishman can be fairly expected to 
possess ; and although, as observed in the preface, 
this tends to educate the ignorant reader, it also 
tends to rebut the reader for amusement. Of the 
extreme difficulty of rendering Heine adequately it 
is needless to say anything. After all this formid- 
able catalogue of difficulties, we must persist in re- 
peating that they should exist only to be overcome, 
and that it will be no credit to the British public 
if Mr. Heinemann’s enterprise fails to meet with 
sufficient support. With all the faults which it 
would be surplusage to enumerate, Heine is one 
of the great representative minds of the century ; 
not so much in virtue of his genius as of his 
especial relation to the Revolution. He did in the 
sphere of intellect what Napoleon before him had 
done in the sphere of government; breaking up 
incrustations of prejudice, letting light into dark 
places, sweeping away rubbish, liberating the long 
imprisoned human spirit, giving articulate and 
permanent literary expression to the impulses 
which under Napoleon were principally expressed in 
bombs and bullets. If he was rather a destroyer 
than a constructor—if he left no Code Napoléon 
behind him—he is at all events exempt from 
Napoleon’s stain of unprincipled selfishness. Vain 
and sometimes vulgar as he was, frequently as he 
prostituted his literary gifts to the wreaking of 


——.” Here, unfortunately, the price is not given, so 
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wrote, and felt himself to be what he defined 
himself, a champion in the war of humanity, “a 
Knight of the Holy Spirit.” With all their grievous 
defects, his writings as a whole embody the fair 
and gracious humanity of the classics and the 
Renaissance, in contrast with the antisocial spirit 
of medieval times. 

This is particularly apparent in the finest of the 
pieces included in the present volume, “ The Rabbi 
of Bacharach,” an impassioned protest against the 
savage spirit of persecution for race’s or religion’s 
sake, set in a frame of glowing medizval colour. 
But for the outbreaks of Heine’s peculiar humour, 
it might have been an episode in the adventures of 
Rebecca and Isaac of York; and certainly Scott 
would not have disowned either the gorgeous writing 
or the lively delineation of character. The poetical 
side of Jewish life and tradition, however, is brought 
out in a manner beyond the reach of anyone not of 
Jewish birth. It is only to be regretted that it 
remains a splendid fragment. The criticisms on 
“Shakespeare’s Maidens and Women” display the 
insight of poet into poet, and are a valuable addi- 
tion to the body of Shakespearian criticism. They 
derive, moreover, great additional interest from 
the writer’s frequent excursions into contemporary 
themes near to his heart, such as his remarks on 
the persecution of the Jews (incorrect in some 
respects, as Mr. Leland points out), when he speaks 
of Jessica; and his critique on Victor Hugo: “A 
dead Elizabethan poet, who has risen from his 
grave to write posthumous works in a time and 
country where he will be safe from competition 
with the great William.” His severe treatment of 
the English critics of Shakespeare rests on forgetful- 
ness that this criticism belongs to the eighteenth 
century, and embodies the almost universal spirit 
of that period; that German criticism would have 
been exactly the same sort of thing if it had existed 
prior to the advent of so exceptional a genius as 
Lessing; and that, when Heine wrote (1839), the 
pedantic style of commentary which he ridicules 
was as thoroughly exploded in England as on the Con- 
tinent. Five years sooner, indeed, England had lost 
a critic more richly endowed with insight than even 
Lessing ; but Coleridge’s utterances were so desultory 
that they may well have failed to reach Heine. His 
remarks on Schlegel and Tieck, his adversaries, but 
whose merits as critics and translators he could not 
ignore, are a pattern of his peculiar power of fusing 
warm appreciation with malicious detraction until 
one seems entirely pervaded by the other. In the 
ease of Tieck, indeed, he is paying off an old score, 
being still smarting from the chastisement he had 
received in one of the most fanciful of Tieck’s 
novelettes, “The Old Book,” where he appears as 
a peculiarly ill-conditioned Kobold. 

The extreme difficulty of translating Heine is, as 
we have remarked, universally acknowledged. It is 
also universally acknowledged that no translator 
has hitherto grappled with it so ably as Mr. Leland, 
whether in prose or verse. The author of “ Hans 
Breitmann” is a kindred spirit, and no spirit of 
another sort could deal with Heine’s esprit. The 
grand desideratum is not verbal accuracy, but the 
reproduction of the sunny brightness and fairy light- 
ness of the original, its sinuous evasions, faun-like 
sprightliness dashed with faun-like sensuousness, 
and ringing peals of elvish laughter. Mr. Leland is 
fully equal to this most difficult of undertakings. 
We think, however, that Mr. Leland is now and 
then somewhat too anxiously literal. It seems, 
for instance, needless to translate Blutbad by 
“bath of blood,” or lasst by “lets.” The literal 
rendering of Deismus by “Deism” (p. 163), though 
correct, actually misrepresents Heine’s meaning to 
the English reader. “Theism” should have been 
used. If Roche (p. 129) means a ray, it cannot 
also mean a roach; skate would have been the 
right word. Finally, it will be well to give in 


future volumes the date of the composition of each 
book. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


Tue Evements or Pouirics. By Henry Sidgwick. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 


Mr. SIDGWICK is to be congratulated on the success- 
ful completion of a task to which he must have 
devoted an enormous amount of labour: labour 
well bestowed, for the volume constitutes a most 
valuable contribution to the study of politics. The 
subject is dealt with in an attractive way, and the 
book is throughout written in an easy, pleasant, and 
simple style, with a happy avoidance of those tech- 
nical terms so dear, as a rule, to the sociologist and 
political economist. 

The object of the work is to set forth in a sys- 
tematic manner the genera! ideas and principles 
which are used in ordinary political reasonings; to 
endeavour, in a word, to determine, in the constitu- 
tion and action of government, what, in the abstract, 
ought to be, as distinct from what is or has been. 
Such discussion is unquestionably of value. But, 
after all, especially in politics, abstract principles 
do not, as a matter of fact, to any large extent 
govern concrete action. And one always feels, after 
studying a book such as the one now before us, 
that as regards this work-a-day world one is not 
much “ forrader”” —that, in fine, Elements and 
Principles are almost too bright and good for 
human nature’s daily food. 

“The word politics,” said Mr. Pickwick, “com- 
prises, in itself, a difficult study of no inconsiderable 
magnitude.” This masterly definition has, perhaps, 
sufficed us hitherto. Mr.Sidgwick has now amplified 
it. Politics, according to him, deals with “ governed 
societies regarded as possessing government,” thus 
having a narrower scope than Sociology, which 
“deals with human societies generally.” The magni- 
tude of the study of politics may be gathered from 
a short summary of the contents of the volume 
under review. It is divided into two parts, the one 
relating to the Functions, the other to the Structure 
and Constitution of Government. The first part 
deals with the principles of legislation, and comprises 
the scope, method, and fundamental conception of 
politics. The questions of Property, of Contract, of 
Inheritance, the remedies for wrongs, and the pre- 
vention of mischief; are discussed. Individualism 
and Socialism are defined and compared ; as well as 
the tendency to “ paternal” interference and govern- 
mental encroavhment. The Area of Government and 
the Maintenance of Government find a place; and, 
finally, the whole question of International Law, 
foreign policy, and the regulation of war, are care- 
fully reviewed. The second part deals with the 
Methods and Instruments of Government; with 
Sovereignty and Order; with Federal States and 
Local Government; with the Legislature and Execu- 
tive, their relation to one another, and the control 
of the people over both ; with Party and Party 
Government. These manifold questions are all 
treated, but we must confine our remarks to two 
points only. 

Mr. Sidgwick deals at some length with the 
question of Individualism versus Socialism, or, as he 
prefers to call it, “‘Socialistic interference,” applying 
the term “Socialism” simply, and as we think 
without justification, to the question of altering the 
distribution of wealth by benefiting the poor at the 
expense of the rich. It is unfortunate that there is 
as yet no authoritative definition of Socialism—each 
man defines it as his deliberate judgment or his 
preconceived animus directs. The “substitution of 
common for private ownership, governmental for 
private management of the instruments of pro- 
duction in all important departments of industry,” 
may be said, from one point of view, to express the 
extreme aim of Socialists. The extreme aim of the 
Individualist is thus defined :— 

“«That Government should leave the terms of positive social co- 
operation to be settled by private agreement among the persons co- 
operating—in short, that what one sane adult is legally compelled to 
render to others should be merely the negative service of non-inter- 
ference, except so far as he has voluntarily undertaken to render 
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positive services; provided that we include in the notion of non- 
interference the obligation of remedying or compensating for mischief 
intentionally or carelessly caused by his acts, or preventing mischief 
that would otherwise result from some previous act.”’ 


Laissez faire with the chill off! Of the principle 
of laissez fuire itself scarcely a trace now remains in 
practical politics; and Mr. Sidgwick himself has to 
speak of the “ Individualistic minimum ” of primary 
governmental interference with sane adults; and 
which comprises—*“(1) The Right of personal security, 
including security to health and reputation; (2) the 
Right of private property; and (3) the Right to fulfil- 
ment of contracts freely entered into.” 

From this to “Indirectly Individualistic legisla- 
tion,’ on to “Paternal interference,’ and up to 
“Socialistic legislation,’ there is no definite or 
defined halting-place. The extreme Individualist 
is, indeed, apt to forget that the individual is 
also a member of the community; the extreme 
Socialist, that the community is composed of in- 
dividuals. At the same time, Individualists are 
Socialistic in many of their views; and Socialists 
are Individualists in the sense that their object, 
like that of their opponents, is to bring out 
the best in the largest number of persons. 

We venture to think that in his chapter on 
“ Socialistic Interference” Mr. Sidgwick has not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, not only what has already been 
done politically in the direction of Socialism, but also 
the Socialistic tendency of latter-day politics. The 
abstract—and, indeed, the concrete—line of govern- 
mental interference used to be drawn at what Mr. 
Sidgwick happily calls the “sane adult.” That 
line has, long ago, at point after point, been over- 
stepped; and already men listen with some degree 
of impatience to arguments based upon this 
ground. 

A considerable portion of the second part of the 
book is devoted to the discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages—always from the abstract point 
of view—of a system of party government. Mr. 
Sidgwick dwells much on the inevitable “ instability 
and inexpertness” of Ministers under this system. 
The inequalities in emolument and dignity are in- 
stanced as hampering the proper distribution of 
Ministerial offices : the necessity of re-election in the 
case of most important offices might also have been 
instanced. But neither of these two drawbacks is 
essential, or even incidental, to party government. 
The former could, and indeed should, disappear 
by the equalisation of the salaries of all Cabinet 
Ministers and heads of Departments: the latter is 
an anachronism which only our innate conservative 
instincts could cause us so long to tolerate. “ Hence,” 
however, argues Mr. Sidgwick—surely with immense 
exaggeration— 


‘the heads of Departments, especially where there are rapid changes 
of Ministry, are liable to be persons who are not really qualified for 
managing, and, if well advised, do not attempt to manage, the business 
of their Departments. Aud thus it may be said that the English 
Constitutional Monarchy results, not only in one sham, but a 
complete system of shams: we have not only a ruler who merely 
pretends to rule, but also Ministers who merely pretend to 
administer.” 


But, as its opponents are forced sorrowfully to 
admit, the system of party government is too deeply 
rooted in this country to be destroyed by treatises ; 
they are forced to content themselves with sugges- 
tions for mitigating the evil. Mr. Sidgwick has his 
own suggestions. First he proposes that on certain 
important questions not closely connected with the 
business of the Executive Departments—Zi.e., “in the 
department of private law” (whatever that may 
mean)—the preparation of legislation should be 
entrusted to Parliamentary Committees other than 
the Executive Committee. But this—in England 
at least—is already extensively done through the 
agency of Private Bill Committees, Select Committees, 
Grand Committees, and even Royal Commissions. 
Further, he proposes—an impossible plan—that in 
the case of certain Departments, unnamed, the Head 
should be an individual who should not be expected 


to retire with his colleagues when the latter were 
defeated on some general question, but only when 
the question at issue was one relating to the adminis- 
tration of hisown Department. Again, it is suggested 
that it might be 

“the established custom for Ministers not to resign office because 
the legislative measures proposed by them were defeated—unless the 
need of those measures was regarded by them as so urgent that they 
could not conscientiously carry on the administration of public 
affairs without them—but only to resign when a formal vote of want 
= confidence was carried against them in the House of Representa- 
ives. 

One has but to cast one’s mind back to the latter 
days of the Melbourne Ministry, or to recollect Dis- 
raeli’s bitterness of soul at the humiliating position 
of the Tory Government of 1867 and 1868, to appre- 
ciate that the proposal, if adopted, would tend rather 
to the debasement than to the improvement of the 
system of party government. 

Finally—for we need not seriously discuss the 
question of a “change in current morality,” as 
affecting the principle or practice of party govern- 
ment—the adoption of the “ Referendum” is sug- 
gested, with the object of reducing “the danger 
that a minority, concentrating its energies on 
narrow political aims, may force through legislation 
not really approved by a majority of the assembly 
that adopts it.” For this last proposal—especially 
if the appeal to the popular judgment could be 
utilised, without recourse to a dissolution, to put an 
end to a dispute or a deadlock between Lords and 
Commons—there is very much to be said. Indeed, 
there is much likelihood that it may some time or 
other be adopted in a modified form. 


“HUMAN MARRIAGE.” 

Tue History or Human Marriace, By Edward Westermarck, 
Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Finland, Helsingfors, 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 

Ir is as well not to have too much unanimity among 
men of science, especially on problems which are 
obscure and intricate and want a great deal of 
threshing out. A little heresy is always welcome, as 
it tends to prevent premature sleepy acquiescence. 
Mr. Westermarck seems to be more than a little 
heretical on a subject concerning which there has 
prevailed for the last twenty years a remarkable 
consensus of opinion among our leading anthropo- 
logists. They have not accepted all the conclusions 
of the late J. F. McLernan’s epoch-making book on 
“Primitive Marriage”; there has been not a little 
lively sparring on minor points and on points that 
some of the disputants do not consider minor; but it 
has been generally agreed that there was a time in 
the history of man when marriage, in the civilised 
sense of the word, was unknown. Thus far, at least, 
Darwin, Spencer, Lubbock, and Tylor, are at one; 
and they are in substantial accord also that what is 
known as the maternal or matriarchal system, in 
which the mother is the most important member of 
the union, is more archaic than the paternal or 
patriarchal. 

But now this approximate unanimity is dis- 
turbed by Mr. Westermarck, who has certainly 
clothed himself with a very imposing armour of 
ethnographical facts before entering the lists with 
his challenge to established authorities. And in 
truth he contradicts much less than he would 
have us believe. His contradictions for the most 
part are more nominal than real. Mr. Wester- 
marck revels in facts to such a degree that it is not 
always easy to see the precise point of the theories 
which they are intended to support or contradict. 
When he pelts the hypothesis of promiscuity with 
his facts, and when he maintains that monogamous 
marriage was the primitive state, it is not quite clear 
that he uses words in the same sense with those 
whose conclusions he assails. He is man of science 
enough to know that he must define his terms, but 
he is controversialist enough to assume that other 
writers use them in the same sense with himself. 
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What does “marriage” mean? Mr. Wester- 
marck answers very definitely that by marriage he 
means “a more or less durable connection between 
male and female, lasting beyond the mere act of pro- 
pagation till after the birth of the offspring,” and it 
is marriage in this sense that he believes to be “an 
inheritance from some ape-like progenitor” and to 
have prevailed among mankind in one form or an- 
other from the very beginning of the species. But 
is this the sense in which anthropologists use the 
word when they speak of a prehistoric time when 
marriage was probably unknown, and the relations 
between the sexes were more or less unregulated and 
promiscuous? By no means: they understand by 
marriage such a stable union as exists among civil- 
ised peoples. And Mr. Westermarck is, after all, 
not so very much out of accord with accepted opinion, 
seeing that he admits that “ as a general rule, human 
marriage is not necessarily contracted for life, and 
among most uncivilised and many advanced peoples, 
a man may divorce his wife whenever he likes,” and 
that “though monogamy frequently co-exists with 
great stability of marriage, this is scarcely the case 
in the rudest condition of man.” This is substanti- 
ally the doctrine with which anthropologists within 
the last quarter of a century have made us familiar. 
And similarly when Mr. Westermarck challenges 
“the hypothesis of promiscuity,” and devotes three 
elaborate chapters to prove that it is “ essentially 
unscientific.” The advocates of this hypothesis 
would probably admit most of what he alleges 
against it, because they mean one thing by mono- 
gamy or by promiscuity, and he means another. 

If all that the heretic contends for is that it 
would be more convenient to use the word “ mar- 
riage” in a wider sense, and the word “ promis- 
cuity”’ in a narrower sense, that is a question by 
itself, a question of nomenclature, and ought to be 
discussed as such. Only in that case the challenge 
of accepted opinion would be less startling. There 
is no such thing, he contends, as promiscuity. There 
never was any such primitive state. Very true: 
there probably never was what he uses the word to 
signify. But a huge array of facts and arguments 
to prove this is somewhat superfluous, seeing that 
the opposite has never been seriously maintained. 
Anthropologists have really busied themselves with 
less elementary questions, with the kinds and 
varieties of sexual union sanctioned by law and 
custom, the origin and history of these various modes 
of marriage, their relative antiquity, the develop- 
ment of one mode from another, and the possibility 
of tracing the stages through which men have passed 
in their progress upwards to higher civilisation. 

With these questions, which are the questions 
proper to the science of the subject, if science means 
more than the mere collection of facts, Mr. Wester- 
marck also occupies himself in a way, but that way 
is not the way either of the effective critic or the 
suggestive speculator. He deals with exogamy and 
endogamy, polyandry, female kinship, the signifi- 
cance of marriage ceremonies, and other theories 
which McLennan’s fertile and original mind pre- 
sented to anthropologists as working hypotheses. 
But it is in keeping with his manner of dealing with 
those theories that he shows no adequate apprecia- 
tion of the services which McLennan rendered to this 
branch of scientific investigation. McLennan was 
really the pioneer and founder of it; and taking 
“Primitive Marriage” as a starting-point, it is easy 
to define the position and value of Mr. Wester- 
marck’s work, which is simply misclassed when it is 
described as a serious criticism of accepted theories 
or an important plea for a new hypothesis. He 
comes at the end of a quarter of a century of active 
thought, and observation, which McLennan’s work on 
“Primitive Marriage” set in motion, stimulated, and 
directed. He has read the literature of the subject 
thoroughly ; he has made careful notes; and now he 
Industrious noting 
and quoting is the sum of Mr. Westermarck’s 
merits, and it results in a very curious and enter- 


taining book. But with all its pretence to science, 
its championship of Natural Selection and Heredity, 
and its proud reliance on the Inductive Method, the 
book is, to use one of its author’s favourite phrases, 
“essentially unscientific.” To adapt a classification 
of Professor Tait’s, it is not a work of scientific 
architecture, but a number of heaps of building 
materials, collected partly from the quarry, partly 
from earlier buildings. 
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London: Ward & Downey. 1891. 
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and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 

THE eight character-sketches with which Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s volume commences are the weakest thing in 
a weak book. There are several ways in which it is 
possible to write character-sketches ; one is to observe 
a character closely, to select the salient points, to 
bring out the shades that have hitherto been missed 
—in a word, to do very difficult work; another 
method is to make the name the summary of the 
character, to call one Silvertongue and another Cross- 
graine, and to fill up with cheap instances. This 
method, which is Mrs. Lynn Linton’s, is not difficult ; 
and yet the writing which is easiest is often the 
hardest to read, and what was pardonable in the 
great allegory may be irritating in sketches which 
intend to portray real life. Briefly, these eight 
sketches are obvious and inartistic, entirely deficient 
in power and insight. The essay which follows 
“Souls in Mufti” moralises on the fact, which is now 
generally known, that men and things are not always 
what they seem; it would be more pathetic and 
more original to describe for us the exact opposite— 
a clown, for instance, who in private life was really 
very like aclown. The next essay, “Courtship and 
Matrimony,” deals with a subject on which Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s views are sufficiently familiar and common- 
place. And then we have the stories—the regulation 
short stories that were turned out by this author 
and others before we learned what a work of art 
the short story might be. Even such a title as 
“Snowed up with a Burglar” seems to recall inferior 
Christmas annuals of ten years ago. To call a heroine 
a “naughty puss” is to say everything, no further 
analysis of character is required; give a woman ina 
book the quality of naughty-pussiness, and we know 
precisely what millions of other women in books she 
is going to be exactly like. We know also that her 
resemblance to any woman whatever in real life 
will be exceedingly slight and superficial. ‘‘ Madame 
Dufour” is the sketch of a mystical lady who 
appeared in a little village. She seemed to be fairly 
wealthy and pious, so she made her way in the village 
society. She was a rival to Kate Hyslop for the love 
of Walter Drummond, who seems to have been in 
some ways deficient. So fierce was the rivalry that 
Kate Hyslop discovered Madame Dufour to be a 
forger, and had her removed. Subsequently Walter 
Drummond dies; Madame Dufour also dies; and 
wearisome conventionality, apparently, never dies, 
and never will die while there is one critic left for it 
to torture. 

Far more original and distinct in quality is the 
story which gives the title to “Orlando Figgins.” It 
is a study of the “ignobly decent.” Orlando himself 
is not a brilliant hero. His good mother—good with 
an intensely sectarian goodness—completely domin- 
ated him during her lifetime; when she died, 
Orlando found himself almost past middle age, 
intensely respectable and dull. He lived with his 
sister, Rebecca, whose virtues were of the painful 
kind. In most ways he was weak and foolish, and 
unattractive; but he wanted love and sympathy ; 
he was conscious how insipid and monotonous and 
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wasted his life had been. At the watch-night 
service at Zoar, Mr. Botheras alluded in prayer to 
those who had “just been called to suffer a heavy 
bereavement.” Orlando’s sister, Rebecca, burst into 
loud sobs. “Orlando, who at the moment could not 
have shed a tear to save his life, was yet enduring 
far acuter agony than Rebecca—who wept because 
her mother was dead, whereas Orlando’s heart was 
wrung because he had never really lived.” There is 
no need to describe here how Orlando attempted to 
relieve his dulness by visiting a music-hall, or how 
he sought for love through the columns of the 
Matrimonial Mercury. There can be no question 
that in this story Mrs. Alfred Marks shows a fine 
appreciation of the significant and important; she 
makes a clever use of effective trivialities. “Orlando 
Figgins” shows insight and humour. It is not 
possible to speak so highly of the other stories in 
this volume. ‘“Slmpi” is a clever solution of a 
cryptogram, but it has little human interest. The 
trail of the bad Christmas Annual is over the 
“Singular Adventure of Augustus Randolph.” 
“Ground Up in His Own Mill” is too prolix ; and 
“The Ghost in the Albany” is too impossible and 
defective in motive. But the last story in the 
book, “ A Violin Story,” contains some impressive 
and dramatic scenes. 

“The Fountain of Youth” is one of those stories 
which must lie very heavily on the conscience of 
Mr. Rider Haggard and those who have been ill- 
advised enough to encourage the Romantic School. 
Anything short of real originality makes the adven- 
ture story more wearisome than any other form of 
literature; it stakes everything on invention; if 
invention fails, the book is lost. The supposed Dr. 
Dawson and his companions had no belief in the 
existence of any Fountain of Youth; but they went 
to the Island of Celebes in the Malay Archipelago, 
at the expense of the Duke of Malden, who was con- 
vinced—being demented—that the fountain was 
there. The explorers merely used the expedition 
for their own purposes—to discover where a certain 
metal called dianite could be obtained. Some 
samples of it had been shown them by a pretended 
missionary, and actual blackguard, called Scutcher, 
who had just returned from Celebes. He experi- 
mented with a sword made of dianite in the presence 
of Dawson and a friend. “Taking the sword between 
his finger and thumb, he gave a slight turn of his 
wrist and cut the poker in two as if it had been a 
candle.” There are many other like wonders in the 
book, and many of them betray their birthplace ; 
one sees what suggested them. The author seems 
to know much of the Malay Archipelago, and there 
is interesting information in the book. But he does 
not seem to know very much of human characters 
and motives. There is a sketch of a London County 
Councillor, Geach by name, which is farcical and is 
intended to be satirical. One always knows with 
writers of this calibre just when they are wanting to 
be satirical. There are no fine shades; all is obvious 
and easy. 

“The Man with a Thumb” is a detective story, 
and claims in consequence to be considered as a 
puzzle rather than a literary achievement. It is an 
exceedingly ingenious puzzle. The early detective 
story had one mystery and one detective; in the 
process of evolution we got the detective story with 
two detectives to one mystery; in this volume we 
have gone a step further, and we have two mysteries 
—-inextricably linked with each other. In the case 
of a puzzle story it is dangerous to give the least 
hint of the plot. We can only say that the author 
of “The Man with a Thumb” at least succeeds in 
keeping his secret until he has fairly reached his 
climax. Coincidences are distributed very liberally, 
not to say extravagantly, throughout these pages; 
the god-like detective has all the best of the luck; 
the love-story is thin and uninteresting. But faults 
of this kind may be found in all detective fiction. 
In brief, as a puzzle, “The Man with a Thumb” is 
excellent. As a book it is rather lamentable, 


ARISTOTLE’S POETICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ArT oF PoETRY: a Lecture, with Two Appendices. 
By A. O. Prickard, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 


Tuts little book is in substance a lecture delivered to two Philo- 
sophical Clubs at the University of Glasgow. The subject does 
not offer much scope for originality, but Mr. Prickard has accom- 
plished satisfactorily the difficult task of bringing out into clear 
relief and explicit form the main theses of one of the most 
fragmentary and diffieult of Aristotle’s works—that poetry is 
essentially imitation of feeling—a thesis made possible by the 
attacks of Plato and, Mr. Prickard says, of older writers (but 
the stories given by Plutarch, on which he relies, are obviously 
of very little value)—and that its office is to still the passions by 
exciting them. The latter doctrine, since Bernay’s work, the 
accepted interpretation of the most difficult part of the Poeties, 
is, as Mr. Prickard shows, anticipated by Twining and by Milton. 
Both text and notes contain plenty of illustrative matter, valuable 
alike to the classical scholar and the general reader; and there is 
an ingenious application of Aristotle’s canons to the introduction 
of the deus ex machina in the Iphigenia in Tauris. This device 
— displeases most readers ; but, it is here argued, is so far 

rom being cumbrous or unskilful, that it, in fact, saves the close 
of the piece from sinking to the level of mere burlesque. In his 
defence of the naive recognition scene in Adschylus’ Choéphori, 
the author is, we think, less successful. His book will serve to 
make intelligible to English readers a work which is absolutely the 
first example of scientific literary criticism, and which, however 
simple and unfinished it may appear, is at least strictly scientific 
and philosophical—which is more than can be said for a good 
deal of later work, though professedly based on Aristotle. 


DEAN PLUMPTRE’S BOYLE LECTURES. 


CurIst AND CHRISTENDOM. The Boyle Lectures for 1866. Delivered at 
the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by E. H. Plumptre, D.D., late Dean 
ot Wells. Ancient and Modern Library of Theological Litera- 
ture.’’) London: Griffith, Farran & Co. 


Nor to Christians only is the name of Christ a name of power ; 
not within the Church alone, but all round its outskirts and far 
into the outer world of unbelief the life of Christ has had a 
fascination to call forth on either side the utmost efforts of 
criticism and literary skill. There is no more hopeful sign than 
the neglect of party shibboleths before the supreme question of 
the Person of the Lord. If the records of His life are substan- 
tially true, the old faith is vindicated; if they can be resolved 
into fable, their beauty will not prevent the old Gospel from 
going the way of all fables. 

These are the thoughts which pervade the Boyle Lectures 
for 1866. They are neither a chronological account of our Lord’s 
life, like Bishop Ellicott’s ‘ Historical Lectures, nor a limited 
investigation of his teaching, liké “ Eece Homo,” but something 
between the two. Dean Plumptre's retined scholarship reminds 
us not alittle of his elder contemporary at Oxford, Dean Church. 
Some of his statements may need modification to suit later dis- 
coveries, and some, again, to meet the changes of controversy ; 
but his “Christ and Christendom” is still one of the most 
eloquent and suggestive Lives of Christ yet written. 

The present reprint is enriched with notes (presumably by 
the author) which glance at the later phases of the contest 
toa recent date. The latest allusions are to the a ce of 
“ Robert Elsmere” and the death of Mr. Aubrey Moses. 


LAND TENURE IN JAPAN, 


Notrs on Lanp Tenure anv Locat Institutions JAPAN, 
Edited, from posthumous papers of Dr. D. B. Simmons, by John H, 
Wigmore. Published by the Asiatic Society of Japan. 


DuRInG his twenty-five years’ residence in Japan the late Dr. 
Simmons collected a mass of information about the land tenure 
and local institutions of Old Japan. His notes, which were left 
in a fragmentary condition, have been carefully edited by Mr. 
John H. Wigmore, and published by the Asiatic Society of ie apan. 
They are of great interest and value for two reasons :—first, be- 
cause they describe a state of things which, since the great 
revolution of 1871, is rapidly being forgotten—‘ Already,” 
remarks Dr. Simmons, “there is a younger generation ignorant 
of most of the customs characteristic of the feudal and rural 
life of Old Japan”—and, secondly, because they illustrate a 
parallelism between institutions with wholly independent his- 
torical origins. The Japanese mura answers roughly to the 
Indian village and the Western manor, and the points of resem- 
blance and difference are very suggestive and instructive. The 
curious gonin-gumi system, under which every five families were 
united as a kumi or company, reminds one of the frith-guild of 
the West; whilst the justice administered by the five heads of 
each group must have been not unlike that dispensed by the 
Indian panchayet. We are glad to see that the Asiatic Society 
of Japan are taking active steps to form and maintain a record 
of the old customary institutions of the country, and have 


_cireulated a useful set of queries on Japanese land tenures. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Quite one of the best books of the kind which we have 
recently encountered is Mr. Hume Nisbet’s “ Lessons in Art ”— 
a little volume of scarcely more than a hundred pages, filled 
with sound and sinaieal advice and charmingly illustrated. 
Mr. Nisbet is well known now both as artist and author, but for 
a considerable term of years he had to submit to the drudgery of 
teaching his own profession at the Old School of Arts, Edin- 
burgh. In these pages he explains in a singularly lucid manner 
the necessary rules and laws of drawing and painting, and if 
young students are sensible enough to follow his advice we pre- 
dict—other things being equal—that they will learn with the 
least possible expenditure of time and trouble, the rudiments of 
their art. The earlier chapters are concerned with the rules of 
perspective and other technical points which confront the be- 
inner in his first attempts at drawing. Afterwards Mr. Nisbet 
, his best to explain the mysteries of painting in water and 
oil colours, and this part of his book is prefaced by some interest- 
ing personal reminiscences of his own art training. The con- 
cluding pages are filled with a variety of hints on general art, 
and on different methods of painting. Whilst Mr. Nisbet thinks 
it of the utmost value to a young artist to spend two or three 
years in copying in the publie galleries at home and abroad, we 
are glad to find that he protests with much vigour against the 
notion that it is desirable for the student to transfer to his own 
canvas the whole of any famous picture: “Take the most ex- 
cellent portions of each particular master, for you may depend 
upon it that no single master is perfection all through, but must 
have some weak portions throughout a large composition ; there- 
fore, as the student does not want to learn the weakness but 
only the strength of the master, it is needful for him to make 
selections, otherwise a great deal of his time will be wasted on 
useless coyping.” It is because Mr. Hume Nisbet has recalled 
his own student days and tried to explain to others the difficul- 
ties which then beset himself, and has, moreover, remembered 
the daily questions which each new pupil repeated during the 
eriod of his own experience as an art teacher, that this little 
k possesses distinct merit, and that of a kind which is never 
too common in popular manuals. 


The reading public were favoured not long ago with a volume 
of jaunty epistles addressed by one of the crowd to contemporary 
authors of more or Jess established renown. The idea was 
impertinent, but inviting, and the latter circumstance, we 
presume, accounts for the prompt appearance of a companion 
volume—this time by a purveyor of advice gratis who conceals 
his identity—consisting of “ Letters to Living Artists.” We 
have seen callow youths standing in the middle of a cireus-ring 
cracking noisily a whip that was much too big for them, whilst a 
string of highly-trained horses were put through their paces, to 
the accompaniment of alternate shouts of encouragement or 
scorn from the —s who was posing as master of the revels. 
In reading this vo 
that scene, for the crack of the whip is in these pages, and 
Leighton, Millais, Alma Tadema, Stacy Marks, Burne Jones, 
and two or three others, are briskly trotted round the arena to 
the evident satisfaction of the unknown man in the centre of the 
show. When praise is dispensed, it is ladled out handsomely, 
and we hope that Mr. Watts, for one, is duly grateful. The 
letter to Mr. Alma Tadema is fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but it hardly lives up in point of expression to the level of the 
ecstatic outburst with which it begins, which is written thuswise: 


“Greeting—O most noble artsman! To you would I fain- 


address myself in the cadences of mellifluous Greek, or the 
sonorous periods of stately Latin.” But even so noble a steed, 
in spite of his “classic ” proportions, gets two or three sudden 
euts with the whip. As for Mr. Du Maurier, we scarcely know 
whether to deseribe the treatment he receives as kindly or con- 
temptuous, but whatever the prevailing note may be, we do not 
think we are very far wrong in asserting that it does not much 
matter. There are a few clever epigrams scattered through this 
book, and apart from the sneers or the smirks at his betters, 
which enter so largely into its composition, the author shows a 
measure of shrewd criticism in what we are bound to say is quite 


gratuitous, rather disappointing, and very self-conscious deliver- 
ance. 


* Lessons in Ant. By Hume Nisbet, author of ‘Life and Nature 


Studies,” etc. Tlustrated. London: Chatto, & Windus, Piccadilly. 
Crown 8vo. (2s, 6d.) 


a to Living Artists. London: Elkin Mathews, Vigo Street. 
0. 


PictortaL AsTRONOMY FOR GENERAL ReEapERS. By George F. 
Chambers, F.R.A.S., Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Descriptive and 
Practical Astronomy,'’etc. Illustrated. London: Whittaker & Co., 
Paternoster Square. Crown 8vo. 


At Opp Moments. Extracts collected and arranged by Ghita M. A. 
Hornby. London: Elliot Stock, 12mo. (1s.) 


Arcapian Lirg. By S. 8. Buckman, F.G.S,, author of “John Parke's 
Sojourn in the Cotteswolds,” etc, Illustrated. London: Chapman 
& Hall. Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

WALKs IN Eprine Forest. A Handbook to the Forest Paths, with Cycling 
and Driving Routes. By Percy Lindley. Illustrated. Oblong. 
Paper . London: 123, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ame, we have been irresistibly reminded of - 


The new volume of Whittaker’s Library of Popular Science 
is “ Pictorial Astronomy,” by Mr. George F. Chambers, a well- 
known authority on the subject. Although a good many 
elementary handbooks to the science have been published within 
recent years, there was quite room for a popular exposition of 
the solar system, the planets, and the various constellations, 
written with the clearness, knowledge, and accuracy of this 
attractive treatise. In less than three hundred pages, Mr. 
Chambers contrives not merely to give asummary of the science, 
but also to present in outline a record of the progress of astro- 
nomieal research. The book likewise contains a catalogue of 
celestial objects which come within the range of small telescopes, 
and other useful tables for the guidance of young students. 


The Bishop of Argyle contributes a brief preface to Miss 
Hornby’s collection of aphorisms and snatches of verse, in which 
he says, “ This little book is intended to provide its readers 
with a few words of wisdom or piety for each day in the year.” 
The volume is intended to be taken up “ at odd moments,” and 
the range of selection is wide and representative. A few names 
taken almost at random will show the scope of the selection— 
Augustine, Milton, Pope, Emerson, Keble, Baldwin Brown, 
Carlyle, Amiel, Liddon, and, marvellous to relate, Prince 
Bismarck. These are a few of the more distinguished names, 
but a good many others who are quoted are of little reputation. 
We have mot with many better books of the kind than this, and 
a few worse. 


“ Arcadian Life ” is the title of another small book descriptive 
of rural England and its village communities. We have not been 
able to discover anything more remarkable in these sketches of 
places and people far from the madding crowd beyond an ocea- 
sional gleam of humour. Mr. Buckman discusses pleasantly 
enough the occupations of the people, things matrimonial, publie- 
houses and post-offices as centres of rural life, and the periodical 
incursions into Arcadia of the more sophisticated inhabitants of 
Urbania. Evidently the author of this book knows the kind of 
life he describes tolerably well, and now and then he contrives 
to brighten his narrative with snatches of conversation which 
are droll and shrewd and racy of the soil. Sometimes at the 
village post-office it is possible for the wayfaring man to obtain, 
in the comparative privacy of the back-parlour, a modest repast. 
Indeed, Mr. Buckman assures us that ninepence is all that is 
needed in such surroundings to obtain what he describes as 
luxuries. Here are his own words for it :—‘ You will get tea, 
bread and butter, and two eggs, a list of the old woman’s ailments, 
a catalogue of her grievances, a wail against the pay of the Post 
Office, and the general gossip of the neighbourhood.” For our 
own part, we are bound to say that we should consider ninepence 
well bestowed to escape, at all events, the ailments, the grievances, 
and the wail, to say nothing of the general gossip. The book is, 
however, disfigured by ungenerous statements, and the author 
lets both himself and his subject down by cheap sneers. 


We have had occasion before to say a good word for Mr. 
Percy Lindley’s cheap, readable, and artistic guide books. The 
latest of the set, “‘ Walks in Epping Forest,” worthily maintains 


‘the reputation which its predecessors have won. It is provided 


with many illustrations and a good map, and we know of no 
better or more portable volume on the subject. It is written 
from intimate knowledge, and with just enough enthusiasm for 
the leafy glades which lie around Chigwell and High Beech. 
Just fifty years ago—alas, how time flies !—Charles Dickens was 
writing “ Barnaby Rudge,” and here is a note which he dashed 
off to his faithful henchman, John Forster: “ Chigwell, my dear 
fellow, is the greatest place in the world. Name your day for 
going. Such a delicious old inn, facing the church, such a lovely 
ride, such forest scenery, such an out-of-the-way rural place, 
such a sexton! I say again—Name your day.” The Chigwell 
which charmed Dickens has shemeed surprisingly little since 
1841. The church, the inn, the quaint wooden cottages on the 
side of the hill, the shady road which leads the pedestrian back 
to the den of London are the same. There is no railway station, 
and the calm of the country still lingers, though broken at times 


by the noisy incursions of ’Arry and ’Arriette out for the day 
and on pleasure bent. 
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THE SPEAKER 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1891. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE announcement that Sm ANDREW CLARK, 
after visiting Mr. GLADSTONE at Hawarden, has con- 
sented to the journey of the Liberal leader to New- 
castle, has been received with great satisfaction. A 
strong impression prevails that the forthcoming 
meeting of the National Liberal Federation will be 
one of exceptional importance. It is, we may safely 
assume, the last meeting which will be held before 
the two parties in the State plunge into the struggle 
of a General Election, and it will, therefore, in a 
sense, be the formal review of the Liberal army on the 
eve of the campaign. Many questions of importance 
will be discussed by the delegates, and the order of 
battle will at least be indicated. But on one point 
on which there has been some discussion we may be 
certain that nothing will be said. There will be no 
talk about the leadership of the Party, for the 
simple reason that, as Mr. MorRLEY put it five years 
ago, “there is no vacancy” to be filled. The leading 
men both in the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons know no chief but their old one. It is to 
Mr. GLADSTONE they look for direction and inspira- 
tion in the coming fight, and their own efforts will 
be directed to the single aim of rendering him all 


the aid in their power in the great task to which he 


has consecrated the remainder of his days. 


WE print elsewhere an able paper by Mr. SIDNEY 
WEBB, setting forth the views of himself and his 


fellow-Fabians on the questions raised at the Trades | 


Union Congress and their bearing on the proceedings 
of the coming Liberal Conference at Newcastle. 
Whilst we think it distinctly of advantage to the 
Liberal Party that it should learn the full extent of 
the demands of the New Socialists, and the arguments 
by which these demands are enforced, we need hardly 
say that Mr. SIDNEY WEBB’'s opinions are not ours, 
any more than they are the opinions of any of the 
Liberal leaders. We must point out, too, that Mr. 
WEsB has fallen into serious error when contrasting 
the Trades Union Congress with the National Liberal 
Federation. To say that the former is more truly 
representative than the latter, or that the delegates 
to the Federation meetings are self-elected, is. to 
show a strange ignorance of the truth. No doubt 
there are cases in which men become delegates to the 
National Liberal Federation under the’ conditions 
indicated by Mr. WEBB; but these conditions are the 
exception, not the rule; and, curiously enough, not a 
little time was spent at the Trades Union Congress 
in the discussion of precisely similar cases, where 


men were in no true sense representatives of unions. 


On the general question discussed by Mr. WEBB, it 
is only necessary to say that the impatience which he 
and his friends show in the advocacy of their policy, 
though it doubtless testifies to their earnestness, 
proyes that they have yet to learn how new move- 
ments in politics are carried to a successful issue. 


THE first important political, speech for nearly a 
fortnight is that of Sir MicHAEL HicKs-BEACH at 
Keevil, in Wiltshire, on Wednesday, and its im- 
portance, after all, is not very great., He dealt 
chiefly with the happy lot of the English agricultural 
labourers ; said that they had never been better fed 
than now, as to which daring statement he must 


reckon with the economic historians; took credit to 
the Government for Free Education, for which they 
deserve it in a certain sense, and for the unwork- 
able Allotments Act, for which they certainly do 
not; dwelt on the discomforts of emigration, as 
if the agricultural labourer never improved his 
position after the first year of his residence in a 
colony ; ridiculed the notion that every labourer 
ought to have “an acre close to his cottage”—yet 
somehow he has it thus in many parts of the Con- 
tinent, where the cottages lie thicker than in 
England—and told his audience that the parish 
vestry was the real parish council, and that its 
powers had been taken from it by the Liberals of a 
former generation. The Liberals of the present day 
are quite free to admit that their predecessors, 
influenced more or less indirectly by eighteenth-cen- 
tury modes of thought, and knowing comparatively 
little of English history, now and then made mistakes. 
But there is nothing a sound old English agricultural 
Tory holds so greatly in contempt as inconsistency. 


WE deal elsewhere with the absurd canard which 
agitated the Bourses of the Continent and our London 
Stock Exchange on Monday. How any sane man 
could have brought himself to believe that the 
English Government had suddenly disembarked an 
armed force on a Turkish island near the mouth of 
the Bosphorus, and, in contravention of treaties and 
the sovereign rights of the Sultan, had taken posses- 
sion of the place, it is difficult to understand. Yet 
even on Tuesday morning most of the London news- 
papers, whilst giving great prominence to the state- 
ment, were apparently: afraid to comment upon 
it. The ready acceptance of the story by the 
financial world was only another confirmation 
of LoRD PALMERSTON’S assertion, that “there are 
no fools like Consols.” The one serious feature 
of the canard was the proof which its recep- 
tion afforded of the existing perturbation in the 
political world. The zeal and industry shown by 
the panicmongers of the Press in their attempt to 
give importance to supposed Turkish concessions te 
Russia in the matter of the Dardanelles had evidently 
not been without results. These concessions are 
purely imaginary, but the letter from a _ corre- 
spondent at. Constantinople which we publish on 
another page shows that the situation there, though 
very different from what it is supposed to be, is one 
of a gravely disquieting character. The unpopu- 
larity of the Sultan among his own co-religionists is so 
great that no one would be surprised if very serious 
events were to happen before long on the banks of 
the Bosphorus. 


AS was expected last week, the Committee of the 
Canadian House of Commons charged with the 
investigation of the accusations of corruption 
brought against Sm Hecror LANGEVIN, MR. 
McGREEVY, and the contractors and others with 
whom their names had been connected in the course 
of the inquiry set going by Mr. TARTE, have divided 
strictly on party lines as to the guilt of the ex- 
Minister. Both reports (published in London on 
Wednesday) severely condemn Mr. THomMAS 
McGREEVyY, who is safe in New York, the con- 
tractors with whom he has been associated, 
and a Government engineer; but the Conservative 
majority consider that his evidence and that of Mr. 
MurpHy—who came to Canada as an absconding 
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trustee—is discredited by their antecedents, and that 
the charge against Sir Hector LANGEVIN is not 
proven. It also recommends a prosecution for con- 
spiracy to defraud. The minority report insists on 
the close relations between all the parties, and urges 
that the spoils were divided between all, and applied 
to personal, political, and journalistic objects. No 
doubt a clearance will now be made—and it will 
have to be considerable, for this Committee, be it 
remembered, is only a subdivision of one among 
three or four now engaged in investigating charges 
of the same sort involving different branches 
of the Federal service, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Quebec has formally demanded a judicial in- 
vestigation into the MERCIER scandals, which will 
be a severe blow to the Liberals of the province. 
But in the absence of great Federal questions, and 
with parties whose interest is mainly local, and 
whose politics in the remoter provinces are described 
as “based on Government appropriations,” it is 
difficult to suppose that they will not recur. Much 
of ancient history suggests the query whether a 
democracy can be worked without a series of great 

uestions appealing to the imagination as well as 

e passions. The experience of Canada certainly 
does not indicate an affirmative answer. 


HAvinG definitely decided not to annex Manipur, 
the Government of India has done what is very 
nearly the same thing. A collateral relative of the 
ex-Maharajah, of the mature age of five, has been 
selected for the throne, and a British Resident will 
administer the country during his minority. How 
the young Rajah, CHuRA CHAND, will profit by 
the “unique opportunities for political education” 
promised him by the Times is an interesting prob- 
lem: still more so, how the country, after sixteen 
years’ of skilled English administration, will be able 
to return to the more primitive methods of a native 
State. But the arrangement is, at any rate, a par- 
tial concession to the principle that India is to be 
ruled through native potentates, which is one of the 
benefits we owe to the scientific spirit in sociology. 


BARON Hirscu has issued an appeal to the Jews 
in Russia, promising that they shall be aided to 
emigrate, but pointing out that the work will take 
time, and pleading meanwhile for patience and sub- 
mission to the Russian Government. The formation 
of the company we noticed last week has been 
followed by the establishment of the first colony— 
intended for well-to-do immigrants—near Cape May, 
New Jersey, where other philanthropic or semi-phil- 
anthropic colonies, including “ Vineland,” have, we 
believe, been established in the past. The land is 
divided into fifteen-acre farms, and no head of a 
family will be eligible who has not a capital of two 
thousand dollars. ‘he farms will be sold to tenants, 
the purchase money remaining on mortgage. Market 
gardening will be the chief industry, and we imagine 
the neighbouring wa'+:ing-places can easily take 
all the produce, though fruit-preserving and some 
manufactures will also be attempted. New Jersey 
has often appeared in American literature as the 
Beeotia of the Union. It will be interesting to see 
whether its rustic simplicity will, be affected by the 
immigrants, and whether its mosquito, which is said 
to be peculiarly voracious, will find them as much 
to its taste as the ordinary summer boarder is. 


THE Daily Telegraph has for some weeks past been 
publishing a series of letters from correspondents on 
the Drink Question. The majority of these letters 
have contained nothing more than the commonplaces 
which are usually met with in any controversy 
on this great question, but the correspondence as a 
whole bears melancholy testimony not only to 
the reality but to the wide extent of the suffering 


and misery which is directly due to our national 
sin. It is somewhat remarkable that whilst the 
Daily Telegraph has been directing attention 
to the evils of drunkenness, a well-known medical 
man, DR. MORTIMER GRANVILLE, has penned a letter 
in which he boldly contends that teetotalism is itself 
a serious evil. His letter is full of absurdities and 
contradictions, as, for instance, when, whilst admit- 
ting that a teetotaler may live a little longer than a 
non-teetotaler, he saysthat theformer is lessable to re- 
sist the invading germs of disease,and has less stamina 
than the man who habitually uses good wine and 
sound ale. But foolish as Dr. GRANVILLE’s letter is, 
we cannot but deplore its publication at a time 
when an earnest attempt is being made to direct 
public attention to the undoubted evils resulting 
from the abuse of stimulants. 


THE Money Market still continues easy. At the 
Settlement this week Stock Exchange borrowers 
were able to obtain all the accommodation they 
required at from 1} to 2 per cent., notwithstanding 
the great increase in speculation that has recently 
taken place. Gold still continues in demand for 
Germany, and considerable amounts are being taken 
from the Bank likewise for Egypt and other countries, 
while harvesting operations are also leading to an 
outflow of coin from London to the provinces. Still, 
bill-brokers continue to think that the market will 
not be materially moved so long as shipments to New 
York are put off. And they argue that the American 
demand is not likely to be large this year, for the 
New York market is much easier than it usually is in 
September, and the shipments that are being made 
are from the Continent and are not yet of serious 
magnitude. The bill-brokers will probably be dis- 
appointed, for the likelihood is that the American 
demand will increase very greatly by-and-by. But 
in the meantime the rate of discount in the outside 
market is no higher than 2 per cent. The Silver 
Market is still inactive. For the time being, there is 
no speculation, and the Indian demand is very small. 
Experience provesthat the purchasesof the American 
Treasury, large as they are, will not effect what the 
promoters of the last Silver Act had in view. 


THE Stock Exchange Settlement which began on 
Monday and ended on Wednesday evening was 
decidedly the largest since the beginning of the 
Baring crisis last year. The account to be arranged 
was naturally far larger in American railroad 
securities than in any other department. It is to be 
recollected, however, that since the preceding Settle- 
ment nineteen days had elapsed, whereas fourteen or 
fifteen days are the usual period from account to 
account; and therefore, apart altogether from the 
increase in speculation, it was to be expected that 
the business done would be much larger. In spite 
of the increase in speculation, money, as already 
stated, was in abundant supply, and bankers lent on 
very easy terms. Even the carrying-over rates with- 
in the Stock Exchange were light. In the American 
market, for example, they ranged from 3 per cent. to 
4 per cent., and in other departments they were 
decidedly lower. The scare on Monday caused by 
the report that Sigri had been occupied by the 
British speedily passed away, and on Tuesday and 
Wednesday there was very active speculation not 
only in the American market but also in the market 
for South African gold and land shares. In New 
York, however, there was a check on Wednesday 
afternoon, caused by a heavy fall in Union Pacific 
shares. The foreign department is wonderfully firm, 
considering the state of the Continent, mainly 
because of the extraordinary confidence of the great 
operators in Paris. Probably the preparations for 
the coming Russian loan are chiefly the cause of the 
firmness. But it seems impossible that prices can be 
kept up very much longer than the time necessary 
for the floating of the loan. 
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THE PANIC-MONGERS OF JOURNALISM. 


HE panic-mongers have achieved a success 
during the present week which must have 

filled their hearts with joy. After beating the big 
alarm drum for many days, and doing their utmost 
to scare those persons who take their politics from 
leading articles, they had their reward last Monday, 
when something like a panic spread from Bourse to 
Bourse throughout the Continent, and even reached 
the doors of Capel Court. A strange panic it was, 
truly. England was said to have carried out what 
was neither more nor less than a piratical expedition 
against a small islet on the coast of Mitylene. 
Without warning of any kind she had landed men 
and guns and begun to erect fortifications on the 
territory of an ally. Perfidious Albion, indeed! 
Here was the virtuous Power which had just been 
inveighing against Russia’s disregard for treaties, 
not only tearing up a treaty with her own pure 
hands, but looting the house of a friend! No wonder 
the news created a “sensation” wherever it was 
received abroad. But how came it that our London 
journalists did not in a moment recognise the fact 
that they had been hoaxed? Is it possible that the 
editors who have been preaching virtue and respect for 
treaties so loudly against Russia, had a secret con- 
sciousness of the fact that, after all, we are not much 
better than our neighbours? It would seem so. At 
all events, the London newspapers of Monday evening 
and Tuesday morning showed hardly any signs that 
their conductors saw the ridiculous absurdity of the 


don icp by which the hungry gossip-mongers of Constan- 


ople had for a moment seine hoaxed. There was 
nothing apparently in the tale which represented 
Lord Salisbury as having entered upon a career of 
brigandage which they were not able to swallow. 

It is distinctly humiliating that, we should have 
had this signal proof of our want of faith in our own 
virtue. We have certainly given the enemy the 
right to jeer at us. If, when the first ridiculous 
telegram announcing the seizure of Sigri was 
received, the English press had united to denounce 
the impudent invention as a deliberate insult to 
British honour, we should at least have saved our 
self-respect. But, seemingly, there was not even a 
jingo journalist with sufficient confidence in the 
honesty of the British Government to understand 
that an outrage, such as that attributed to Lord 
Salisbury, was a sheer impossibility. The news was 
discussed from every point of view except that. And 
we are the people who are for ever preaching the 
inviolability of treaties, and denouncing the lax 
emg morality of the Government of the Czar! 

here is no need now to say that the scare was 
merely the outcome of the panic-mongering in which 
some English newspapers have been indulging for 
some weeks past. They have preached so sedulously 
the. doctrine that Russia has succeeded in breaking 
the stipulations of the Berlin Treaty regarding the 
Dardanelles that they have at last converted them- 
selves to a belief in the statement; and the ridiculous 
figment has been accepted throughout the Continent 
by those journalists who are always only too glad to 
believe that Great Britain has suffered a diplomatic 
reverse. With what object the story was set afloat 
we are at a loss to understand—unless, indeed, it 
was hatched in the interests of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, the third-rate diplomatist who has the 
audacity to aspire to the post of Ambassador to the 
Porte. Judging by the way in which some of the 
quid-nuncs have insisted that a diplomatic reverse 
which has never happened justifies the removal 
of Sir William White from the post he now occupies, 
we are almost inclined to think that this must be 
the explanation of the extraordinary antics of some 


make up our minds about it the better. 


of our English newspapers. If that be the case, we 
trust the publicity given to the plot will suffice to 
bring about its collapse. Since the days of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, this country has never had so 
strong and capable a representative at Constan- 
tinople as she has at present, and to those who know 
anything of the relative merits of Sir William 
White and Sir Drummond Wolff, the notion that 
we should gain greater influence with the Porte by 
substituting the one man for the other must seem 
the most ludicrous of jests. As a matter of fact, 
Russia would indeed gain a triumph, compared with 
which all others would sink into insignificance, if 
she could procure the removal of Sir William White 
from the embassy at Pera, and the installation of 
Sir Drummond Wolff in his place. ‘ 
We have said that our imaginary reverse in the 
matter of the Dardanelles has never, as a matter of 
fact, occurred. This is the simple truth, and there 
would consequently have been not a shadow of 
excuse for a piratical expedition of British ships 
— Mitylene, if such an expedition had taken 
place. We are far from saying that there are no 
clouds in the East, or that the state of things at 
Constantinople does not demand the anxious care of 
our statesmen and diplomatists. But as we said 
last week, it is Egypt, and not the Dardanelles, 
which is the one cause of uneasiness to the British 
Government. Of the true state of affairs at 
Constantinople we publish a further account this 
morning from the pen of a correspondent who may 
be absolutely trusted. That account shows that the 
old game of intrigue is being played as actively as 
ever on the banks of the Bosphorus, under the old 
conditions. Russia is leading against England, but 
instead of having Germany as her partner, as was 
the case a few years ago, she now has France. The 
change is not one which need disconcert us, and it is 
certainly not one which need produce yo. age J in 
the nature of a panic. As for the talk of an 
“alliance ”’ between Turkey and the Czar, no one 
who has the faintest conception of the truth about 
the Ottoman Empire will attach a moment’s 
credence to it. rkey has no allies, and the 
present Sultan, as our correspondent points out, 
is the last man. in, the world who is likely to 
commit himself to any sort of agreement with 
another Power. Now, as for years past, it has been 
the policy of Tarkey to play one Power off against 
another, to get all that she can from each, and to 
commit herself to none. Absolutely venal, she will 
sell her favours at any moment to the highest 
bidder, and transfer them at the next instant to 
some one who can tempt her still more strongly. 
But along with this entire lack of principle, she has 
a certain sentiment with regard to her Muscovite 
neighbour, and it is not one of confidence or affec- 
tion. She has forgotten neither 1854 nor 1878, and 
the very last step she will take voluntarily will be to 
admit her old enemy as an ally within her gates, 
For this reason, if for no other, it would be well if 
the foolish people in this country, who are always 
trying to’scare us with the Russian bogey, would 
endeavour to possess their souls in peace. They 
may depend upon it that so far as Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles are concerned, the English 
horizon is absolutely clear. The case is different 
with regard to Egypt, and concerning Egypt we 
could wish that our politicians of all parties, panic- 
mongers and jingoes included, would set themselves 
to the careful and dispassionate consideration of the 
question: How much is our protectorate of Eg 
worth, and what is the price we shall be prepa 
case of need, to pay for it? Sooner or later we 
have .to answer this question, and the earlier we 
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THE BULLY IN POLITICS. 


yee the bully in private life is the most odious 
and contemptible of men is an axiom disputed 
by none. But, strange to say, some, even of those 
who have the liveliest appreciation of the demerits 
of the bully of the fireside, the place of business, or 
the club, seem altogether blind to his odiousness 
when he thrusts himself into the domain of politics. 
There are certain well-meaning people among us 
who positively look upon bullying as a virtue when 
it is employed for the purpose of making politicians 
who, in their opinion, are somewhat too slow in their 
movements, advance more quickly. We fear that the 
late Trades Union Congress was not quite free from 
the presence of these men. We have tried to do 
full justice to the attitude of the Congress as a 
whole, and we cheerfully admit into our pages this 
week Mr. Sidney Webb’s clever though one-sided 
exposition of the case of the New Unionists 
against the Liberal party. But the very fact that 
we sympathise with the aspirations of the labour 
representatives, and wish to see them carrying on 
their propaganda with success, compels us to protest 
strongly against some of the methods to which they 
have seen fit to resort. 

We can assure the persons who seem to think 
that they will do service to the new labour 
party by bullying Mr. Morley and other influ- 
ential politicians whose prudence jars upon the 
nerves of the members of the Fabian Society, 
that they are labouring under the greatest of 
mistakes. No Englishmen like tu be bullied, and 
there is not one who is more likely to resent the 
process than Mr. Morley. No doubt it is disappoint- 
ing to those ardent spirits who believe that in a 
system of State Socialism is to be found the panacea 
for the evils which now afflict society that a man of 
Mr. Morley’s intellectual eminence and moral weight 
has not seen fit to place himself at the head of their 
movement. But to denounce him as cold, unsym- 
pathetic, and even hostile, because he refuses to 
surrender his own judgment under the influence of 
their enthusiasm, is certainly not to take the best 
way of securing his help; whilst to threaten him 
roundly with the loss of his seat in the House of 
Commons if he does not obey their behests is clearly 
to take the worst of all possible ways. Mr. Morley 
is a man who, in moral weight, in independence 
of character, in resolute honesty of purpose, is 
second to no one at present in public. life 
unless it be Mr. Gladstone. He has many political 
opponents, and it is possible that he may have 
some personal rivals. But there is not an opponent 
or a rival who doubts either his integrity or his 
resolute determination to pursue only the course 
which he believes to be the right one. That being 
the case, what do these New Unionists who are seek- 
ing to single him out for special attack hope to 
effect by the line they seem anxious to take? Do 
they really imagine that by attacks upon him on the 
platform or through the columns of the newspapers 
they will succeed in making him give his public 
adhesion to doctrines in the soundness of which he 
does.not believe? We imagine that none of them 
are so foolish as to dream of gaining a success of 
this kind. They know that Mr. Morley will say 
what he thinks, and will continue to say it, come 
weal or woe. If he should change his mind—a thin 
he is not very apt to do—he will not hide the change 
from the world, and will certainly not wait to have 
another confession of faith extorted from him by 
threats. What then do his assailants hope to effect 
by this loud talk about attacking his seat? Do they 
wish to crush him, and then point to him as an 
awful example of the consequences which must over- 


whelm the man who dares to stand out against the 
doctrines they proclaim? They could hardly have 
selected a worse person than Mr. Morley for the 
purpose of trying an experiment of this kind; for it 
is, of course, obvious that when you threaten to ruin 
a man if he will not take a certain course, and 
then fail in the attempt to carry out your threat, 
you cover yourself with contempt. And Mr. Morley, 
it is certain, is above the reach of those who t 
loudly about driving him from Parliament. We do 
not believe that the people of Newcastle will turn 
their backs upon a representative who has given 
their ancient city a position in the political world 
which it never possessed before. But even if they 
were to do so, does any sane man believe that Mr. 
Morley’s career in public life would be affected by 
the event more than was Mr. Gladstone’s, say, when 
he exchanged the representation of Greenwich for 
that of Midlothian? ‘There are happily some men 
whose presence in the political arena is recognised 
by men of all parties as a national gain, and whose 
removal from the scene would be deplored by their 
opponents as well as by their friends. By common 
consent Mr. Morley is one of these men. That being 
the case, it is absurd to suppose that his defeat in a 

articular constituency by a combination of men of 
different political creeds, bound together by nothing 
more than their common personal antagonism to 
him, would have any hurtful effect upon his political 
career. It was not Mr. Bright but Manchester 
which suffered when that great man was driven 
from it in a gust of popular fury, and compelled to 
find for the remaining term of his political career a 
haven of rest in Birmingham. 

It is not because we see any danger to Mr. 
Morley in the threats which have been uttered 
against him in certain quarters of late that we draw 
attention to this matter. It is not even because of 
the indignation with which men of all parties have 
seen the vulgar and disgraceful calumny on Mr. 
Morley’s character which has been printed in the 
organ of a personal rival We may leave Mr. 
Morley, indeed, out of the question, and confine 
ourselves simply to this odious system of bullying as 
it is now beginning to affect our political life. ‘The 
New Trades Unionists are not the only or, indeed, 
the worst offenders; nor is Mr. Morley the only 
victim. There are certain persons among us who, 
in their spirit of intolerance and their lack of scruple 
as to the means by which they seek to enforce 
uniformity of opinion upon those around them, are 
not unworthy successors of the Spanish Inquisitors. 
To them any expression of opinion which runs counter 
to the views they have themselves formed on the 
questions of the Cay is regarded as being not merely 
hateful in itself, but as proof positive of personal 
wickedness on the part of the man who has dared to 
utter it. And they are not infrequently good men 
who are guilty of this return to the methods and 
weapons of the dark ages. They fling stones, and 
utter threats, and seek to stir up the evil passions of 
those whom they can influence against their fellow- 
men, in the name of social purity, of family 
life, of religion, of the national good—in short, 
in the very names which were invoked by the 
Inquisitors of old. Nor can they understand 
that the very fierceness of their own convictions 
on the particular questions which excite them so 
strongly is the best proof of their unfitness to judge 
the motives or appreciate the conduct of others. 
Their souls are filled with the spirit of the fanatic 
and the bully, and the freedom of opinion which 
they claim so loudly for themselves they refuse still 
more loudly to those from whom they differ. There 
is no need to cross the t’s and dot the i’s in this 
indictment. We have said that we do not refer 
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merely, or even chiefly, to the New Unionists. Their 
offending is, indeed, mild in comparison with that of 
some other persons, and as yet they have at least 
confined themselves to mere words. . But the course 
which some of them have proposed to take in order 
to coerce a particular statesman furnishes an excel- 


lent opportunity of referring to one of the great 
dangers of our time. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN LOAN. 


HE syndicate of Parisian bankers which has 
undertaken to bring out the new Russian loan 

has found it difficult to agree upon terms with the 
Minister of Finance. His view was that in the 
present temper of the French people they will take 
the loan on any conditions he may like to impose, 
and he was therefore intent upon driving a very hard 
bargain. He has resolved that the interest shall be 
3 per cent., hoping, doubtless, that he may by-and-by 
be able to effect further conversions and thereby 
greatly reduce the charge for the debt. His wish, 
too, was that the issue price should be high, it 
is said about 83 or 84, which would give the 
investor little more than 34 per cent. upon the 
money invested. On the other hand, the syndicate 


has held that the issue price ought not to be 


higher than 80 if success is to be assured. In the one 
case the Russian Government would have got probably 
80 per cent. or more from the syndicate in hard cash ; 
in the other case it might get only 77; and a differ- 
ence of 3 or 4 per cent. on so large a sum as twenty 
millions sterlingis very considerable. Besides, the pres- 
tige of a Finance Minister is concerned to dispose 
of the loan at a very high price. It was suggested, 
as a means out of the difficulty, that the Crédit Foncier 
de France should issue the loan. As our readers are 
aware, the Crédit Foncier is a great mortgage bank, 
founded originally to give accommodation to the 
peasant proprietors, and also to the local authorities ; 


_its statutes forbid it to engage in foreign loans. But 


it was thought that if the French Finance Minister 
could be induced to request the Crédit Foncier to 
accept subscriptions for the new loan, all objections 
on the part of the institution would be removed. 
And in support of this suggestion it has been urged 
that six or seven years ago, when Germany and 
Russia were on good terms, the Seehandlung Societit, 
which is, in fact, a department of the Prussian 
Ministry of Finance, brought out a loan of fifteen 
millions sterling in Berlin. With such an example 
set in Berlin, it was argued that Germany could not 
object if the Crédit Foncier de France were now to 
take part in the new issue. Still the objections were 
very powerful. So the syndicate has triumphed and 
the price is to be a fraction under 79. The precise 
arrangements, after all, concern the French people 
rather than the foreign public. What is of particular 
interest to the latter is the fact that a great syndicate 
of French bankers considers the present time oppor- 
tune to bring out a Russian loan which will not yield 
to the investor quite 4 per cent., and that everyone 
who is well acquainted with Paris seems to be agreed 
that the loan will be a great success. 

Even in ordinary times the financial difficulties 
of Russia are great. From the outbreak of the 
Russo-Turkish war till 1888 the Russian Budgets 
ended every year in large deficits. Successive 
Ministers of Finance taxed all their ingenuity to 
find new revenue, but yet the income always fell 
short of the outlay. New taxes were imposed, but 
they yielded little, and old taxes were increased with 
somewhat the same result. At ‘last,in 1887 and 
1888, there were two splendid harvests; and as the 


harvests in the United States were bad, Russia was 
able to export unusually large quantities of grain. 
The peasantry, therefore, became much more pros- 
perous, the revenue was collected much more 
promptly, and the deficits at length disappeared. 
But all the-time the expenditure continued to grow 
almost as rapidly as the revenue, which, as we 
have said, was constantly augmented by new taxes. 
Thus, between 1880 and 1889—a period of profound 
peace—the revenue rose only from a little over 65 
millions sterling to about 86} millions sterling, or 
not quite 20} millions sterling ; that is, about 33 per 
cent. It will be recollected that the influence of the 
two good harvests of 1887 and 1888 made itself 
felt in 1889 with no greater result, in spite of the 
constant increase of taxation, than that pointed out. 
On the other hand, the increase in expenditure was 
as much as 16} millions sterling, or about 24 per 
cent. We ought to remind our readers further that 
in 1888, through the political friendship of France, 
the Russian Government was able to begin convert- 
ing its debt, and thereby effecting a considerable 
saving, and that the conversion continued all 
through 1889. Were it not for these conversions, 
the increase of expenditure would have been de- 
cidedly larger than it actually was. The chief 
increase was in the charge for the debt and in the 
outlay upon the army. In 1880 the charge for the 
debt somewhat exceeded 17} millions sterling; in 
1889 it somewhat exceeded 27 millions sterling, 
being an increase of over 9} millions sterling, or 
nearly 57 per cent. While, that is to say, the 
revenue, with all the increase in taxation, and with 
the advantage of two splendid harvests, rose only 
about 33 per cent., the charge for the debt increased 
as much as 57 per cent. The cost of the army was 
immensely increased during and immediately after 
the Russo-Turkish war, while between 1830 and 1889 
it further increased about a million and a quarter 
sterling. 

Even under the most favourable circumstances, 
then, the finances of Russia are exceedingly unsatis- 
factory; and the world was not a little surprised 
to find great French bankers undertaking the task 
of converting the debt, reducing the interest roughly 
from 5 per cent. to 4 per cent. It seems incredible 
now that other great bankers should undertake to 
bring out a loan which will not yield as much as 4 
per cent., considering how desperate is the condition 
of Russia. As our readers are aware, the crops 
have failed lamentably, and already harrowing 
stories of starvation are reaching us in spite of the 
efforts of the Press Censorship to suppress such 
news. It is certain that the severe distress 
will immensely increase the expenditure at home and 
will correspondingly reduce the revenue, and there- 
fore it is inevitable that this year and next year 
there must be very large deficits. If the people 
should become desperate, and if political troubles 
should arise, it is possible that the difficulties of the 
Government may become insuperable ; and if to the 
troubles at home should be added foreign war, it is 
not improbable that Russia may be unable to keep 
her engagements with her creditors. It may be 
replied that even during the Crimean war Russia 
regularly paid the interest upon her debt, and that 
the Government is so well aware of the value of good 
credit that it will strain every nerve to do the same 
now, however great its difficulties may become. But 
we would remind our readers that during the Crimean 
war the debt was a mere trifle compared with what 
it is now, and that if the Russian finances become as 
seriously embarrassed, as seems not at all untikely, it 
would be a very difficult matter indeed. for bankers, 
however powerful they might be, to provide ‘the 
means of paying the interest.on the debt. = > 
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The real answer to this is that the loan is made 
on political, not financial considerations. The great 
ers of Paris are as well aware as anybody in this 
country of the straits in which the Russian Govern- 
ment is, and they are lending for the ae ay of 
relieving its necessities rather than in the belief that 
its credit is so good that it is entitled to borrow at 
less than 4 per cent. If Russia can be kept strong, 
Frenchmen believe that they can count upon her 
support, and they can do so all the more confidently 
if they give her proof in the day of her necessity 
that are ready to help her in the way she most 
uires. It is odd that the small investor who 
finds it difficult to save a few francs in the week or 
in the month should risk his hard-earned savings in 
an investment so doubtful as a Russian 3 per cent. 
loan. But French investors are notoriously patriotic, 
and, besides, they are guided largely in their pur- 
chases by the advice of the leading bankers. 

But it is a sad business, for it seems only too 
probable that Russia is drawing to the end of her 
resources. We have seen that in 1889, the year 
succeeding two exceptionally splendid harvests, the 
total revenue only slightly exceeded 86} millions 
sterling, and that in the same year the charge for the 
debt was somewhat over 27 millions sterling. Even 
in such a year the charge for the debt was nearly one- 
third of the total income of the Empire. In average 
years the proportion is even higher, and yet Russia is 
constantly adding to her debt, while all her efforts to 
increase her revenue materially are attended with 
little success, save in those exceptional years when 
more than usually bountiful harvests enable the 
peasants to pay their taxes more promptly than 
ordinarily. It seems certain that the country cannot 
go on in this way, constantly increasing its debt 
and persistently screwing up taxation. Even if 
peace is preserved, if there should be no revolu- 
tion at home or war abroad, bankruptcy appears to 
be inevitable. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SECTS. 


would be interesting to. inquire why in the last 
resort English Churchmen oppose the Disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, the movement for 
which has just received dramatic and remarkable 
encouragement at the hands of the Welsh National 
Council. If we are to believe Lord Selborne, it is 


' because they think the cause of the Welsh and the 


English organisations are inseparably associated, and 
that the one will fall with the other. English 
dioceses, according to Lord Selborne, overlap into 
Welsh dioceses, and vice versd. We wonder 
whether this argument is sincere. Obviously, if it is 
ressed it can only help the case for the Welsh 
stablishment at the en of the English 
Church. A chain has only the strength of its 
weakest point, and if we are to consider that 
the non-popular, hopelessly out - numbered, ill- 
ted institution, against which Wales pro- 
tests with a truly national voice, is simply a wing 
of the English structure, the Liberation Society 
must feel its task to be greatly simplified. It is quite 
true that Mr. Gladstone once used this argument. 
But the significant fact is that he has now abandoned 
it, and for a reason which, if it were not the habit 
of a certain class of people to be always discover- 
ing in him some new development of original sin, 
would a with irresistible force to the minds 
of sensible Churchmen. Mr. Gladstone is to-day 


. nua he was fifty years ago, the ardent and faith- 


| lover of the Communion within which his 
spiritual life has been passed. It is precisely be- 
cause he sees that the conn to being vitally 


weakened by its association with the argument 
for the Welsh Establishment that he confesses the 
folly of laying stress on Lord Selborne’s boundary 
argument. He went through precisely the same 
process in the case of the Irish Establishment. That 
was a mere garrison Church, just as the Welsh 
Church is an ascendency Church, and the Scottish 
Church a confessedly sectional Church. Mr. Glad- 
stone saw in time that if the national character 
which we imagine he still claims for his own 
Communion could barely be raised to the same 
“power” (as the mathematician would say) as that 
of a weak annex like the Church of the Irish 
Protestant landlord, it was all over with both 
institutions. It cannot be pretended that the 
popularity of the Church which has just passed 
through the odium of the tithe scandal, and 
whose later missionary zeal has made it more 
unlovely than ever in the eyes of the mass of the 
English people, is increasing. No Church in the 
world ever did, or could, impose itself from without 
on a people whose genius ran counter to it. It must 
grow with their growth, be bone of their bone, flesh 
of their flesh—and, what is more, soul of their soul. 
The Church in Wales has had no such past, and there- 
fore can have hardly such a future. Is it well for 
the English Churchman to insist on linking his own 
cause with exotic artificialities of this character ? 

We confess we are not in the least degree im- 
pressed with the efforts of the Welsh Church to 
persuade its English friends that it is really a centre 
of the keenest spiritual activity. If it has abated a 
few scandalous abuses which clung ominously round 
its country parsonages, so much the better. But 
there are Church revivals and revivals. The English 
revival of the middle and latter part of the century 
was a legitimate consequence of a great spiritual 
movement which lifted not only the Church, but 
mankind, amain. But the activity of the Welsh 
Church, so far as we observe it, is mainly the 
answer to Nonconformist propaganda—a thinly 
sanctified version of the competitive struggle be- 
tween a couple of trade rivals. It is not sur- 
prising that, under these circumstances, it excites 
little but angry contempt, and that the main result 
is a distinct embitterment of the tone of the Dises- 
tablishment controversy. No amount of perfunctory 
church building, no calculated display of sectarian 
zeal, will cover the radical defect of an effort 
owning no higher motive than this. The sum 
of it all is that the Church presents itself 
to the Welsh peasant now as a rent-collecting 
agency, and now as a pushing vendor of well-adver- 
tised spiritual wares. It conducts its operations 
much on the principles on which the estimable Mr. 
Hoggard, in Saints and Sinners, insisted on the 
necessity of infusing “business push and energy” 
into the services of Little Bethel. In Wales, how- 
ever, Little Bethel is its own justification ; it is there 
because it is wanted—which the Church is not, or 
certainly not as an Established religion. 

It is a pity that these things have to be said, for, 
as we observed, they embitter a controversy which 
is bound to rage with increasing severity as Dis- 
establishment grows visibly nearer. But the very 
inevitableness of the change ought to impress the 
friends of the Established sect with the necessity of 
adapting themselves to the future which lies before 
them. Our own impression is that under it they will 
be incomparably better off in a material sense than they 
ever were before. The terms of Disestablishment will 
certainly be as favourable—as over-favourable—as they 
were in the case of the Irish Church. The retention 
of endowments, the full—nay, the excessive—compen- 
sation of all recipients of Church funds, the =. 
table abandonment of the cathedrals to what will be 
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actually, as it is now virtually, one sect among many, 
will place the Welsh Church in an unexampled posi- 
tion of pride and privilege. All these sacrifices the 
Welsh nation will probably be prepared to make to 
attain its ideal of religious equality and to avert 
social warfare. In addition to all these things, the 
Church may reckon with certainty on the strength 
which comes from the abandonment of an essen- 
tially false position, carrying with it all the odium 
attaching to an unpopular social and religious caste. 
If the Welsh Establishment has any faith in its 
mission, if it is genuinely anxious to conquer the 
affections of the people, Disestablishment is clearly 
the “Open Sesame ” it needs. But, whether it rises 
to its opportunity or no, it is morally certain to take 
its turn as the next Disestablished sect, and it de- 
pends very much on itself, as well as on English 
Churchmen, whether it is going to carry the greater 
and stronger Establishment with it. 


THE DRINK CONTROVERSY. 


Wn the fall of the leaf a great many people 
who are not Mahatmas “ precipitate ” Coe 


into what the Daily Telegraph calls its “ autumnal 
es.” There has been a voluminous correspondence 
in that journal about the evils of drink, including 
many harrowing letters from the victims of intemper- 
ance. If we make a liberal deduction for the exaggera- 
tion which our contemporary invites and fosters to 
such a degree that the habit of writing in the Daily 
Telegraph is alone sufficient to unhinge ill-balanced 
minds, and make them see the phantasms of deliriwm 
tremens, there remains a large proportion of cases 
which point to the spread of a terrible disease. 
Amidst much characteristic bombast the Daily Tele- 
graph undoubtedly presents a most serious con- 
sideration in its review of this correspondence. 
The point is one which Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
his associates would do well to press upon the 
attention of the Legislature, and in doing this 
they would command the sympathy and support 
of many who do not share all their views as to 
the methods of coping with a national danger. 
Is it not time that habitual drunkenness should be 
recognised as a disease, and not asacrime? What 
is the use of sending to prison some wretched bein 
who appears before the magistrate on the hendbelik 
charge of being “ drunk and disorderly?” This is 
manifestly a case for the doctor, and not for the 
gaoler. Even Lord Grimthorpe must see that im- 
prisonment is no deterrent to the habitual drunkard, 
and that society would run no risk if it were to 
administer medicine instead of punishment to such 
an offender. The Daily Telegraph suggests that a 
sani seclusion should be enforced, “upon due 
and sufficient declaration of the victim’s state on the 
part of friends and relatives.” For such a provision 
there would, of course, be some difficulties in practice. 
In this country we are naturally jealous of in- 
terference with personal liberty, and one or two 
gy a attempts to put under restraint people 
who, despite some craving for drink, have not 
lost their capacity to manage their own affairs, 
would be sufficient to prejudice popular opinion 
against this process. ut some measure, pro- 
perly safeguarded, for the withdrawal of the 
bitually intemperate from all danger of temp- 
tation would be more rational than the present 
system. It would afford to many an opportunity 
for benefiting by curative influences which they 
cannot enjoy now. It would be a real: boon to 
a class of dipsomaniacs who never come within the 


cognisance of a magistrate. On the other 


hand, it would be hampered by questions relating to 

the administration of property, for which the oe 
cares a good deal more than it does for the promo- 
tion of sobriety; while in the cases of poor people, 
the unwillingness of friends and relatives to intern 
the bread-winner of a family, as long as there seemed 
the remotest chance of his earning anything, might 
make the proposed remedy inoperative. 

But practical men must apply whatever pallia- 
tives are within their reach. They know, on the one 
hand, that the total extinction of the liquor traffic 
by law is impossible. Local option will, in time, do 
much to restrict a dangerous trade, though the fact 
that the majority of people are moderate drinkers 
who have no constitutional temptation to excess makes 
universal abstinence a dream. But, on the other hand, 
nothing is gained by trying to minimise an abuse 
which is at the root of so much poverty and crime. 
We have been treated to a piece of extravagance 
by Dr. Mortimer Granville, who, as a counterblast 
to what he terms the fanaticism of teetotalism, 
asserts that the public health is suffering, not be- 
cause people drink too much, but because they 
drink so little. Dr. Granville is sceptical about the 
influence of alcohol in causing insanity, but for the 
other evils of drink which stare us in the face at 
every corner he has not a word. The trouble, in 
his opinion, is “ the incalculable harm done to the 
average human organism, with its functions which 
we are wont to classify as mental and physical, by the 
spread of teetotal views and practices.” Abstinence, 
it seems, has undermined the constitution of the 
average man, if it has not actually swelled the bills 
of mortality. Nay, such diseases as consumption, 
cancer, and diphtheria, are directly fostered by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s propaganda. The value of this 
staggering opinion is. somewhat impaired by Dr. 
Granville’s paradox that though we live longer than 
our grandfathers, we have less stamina; that is 
to say, longevity results from the wth of 
disease in consequence of a weakened vitality. This 
singular reasoning enables us to estimate the value 
of Dr. Granville’s “strong belief that abstinence 
from the use of wine and beer is a worse evil than 
the occasional abuse of these intoxicants.” What 
that abuse means we have only too abundant 
evidence; but the appalling mischief ot abstinence 
is a private revelation to Dr. Granville. Will he 
produce twenty cases in which it can be shown to 
the satisfaction of any competent body of medical 
judges that general health has fatally declined, or 
in which disease has obtained a firm hold, since 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors began? Is any 
man in a workhouse, a gaol, or a lunatic asylum. 
because he became a teetotaler? We have ob- 
served in some total abstainers a tendency to assume 
that every man who is not as they are is directly 
or indirectly contributing to the ruin of his country. 
But this is surely surpassed by a physician who, 
with the evils of. drink before his eyes, seriously 
assures us that the human organism is going to the 
dogs for the want of alcohol. Dr. Granville admits 
that the weight of medical authority is against him, 
but he is none the less positive that “the propaga- 
tion of teetotal doctrines is exercising a destructive 
influence on the moral, mental, and physical health 
of the people.’ When we see any signs of 
this it will be time enough to inquire into 
the pernicious effect of pollinaris without 
whisky on the morals of the community. Mean- 
while, sensible people. will be more disposed to 
consider means for restricting the consumption 
of the stimulants which Dr. Granville thinks are 
essential to the temporal salvation of the race. The 
conditions of the liquor traffic still need amendment, 


‘but the economic condition of the poorer classes 
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needs it still more. Some happier adjustment of our 
social system which shall make drink a less attrac- 
tive refuge from toil, and remove intoxication from 
the ideal paradise of the music-hall bard, may be the 
outcome of much pathetic groping after better things. 
When life is made easier, habits of restraint will be 
more widely spread, and the enlargement of rational 
interests for minds which are now stunted will rob 
stupefaction of its allurements. Till that slow de- 
velopment makes itself felt by the grace of our 
rulers, the teetotaller may be excused for preaching 
his panacea with vehemence to the class which is 
peculiarly exposed to the fascination of indulgence. 


CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


UROPE this week has been startled by the most 
sensational canard which has been current for 
many years, and which the Standard, whose per- 
sistent reiteration of the Dardanelles rumours had 
prepared the way for any number of such stories, 
regards as a sign of the nervous tension prevailing 
throughout Europe—the Sigri story dealt with in 
detail elsewhere. That the present Government 
should do what Lord Beaconsfield’s Indian troops 
had been brought over to do in 1878, and 
had not done, was so astonishing that it seemed 
at first almost likely to be true. It did not 
apparently gain much credence in Vienna, the 
great manufactory of Oriental fictions of this sort, 
but it depressed the stock markets in London, Paris, 
and Berlin—though it happily arrived in London too 
late to do much harm—and created wild excitement 
in New York. On Tuesday morning it was decided 
to be a Stock Exchange rumour concocted in Paris; 
and on Wednesday even more probable explanations 
were given—either that some officers had landed for 
@ picnic, or that sailors and marines had been 
put ashore to drill. The other great canards of the 
week have been less successful. A Madrid paper 
announced on Monday that an English army of 
40,000 men, with twenty-seven interpreters, ‘ was 
about to start for Portugal; and New York was 
excited on Tuesday by the news that England had 
declared war with China. This latter report is 
said to have been also invented for Stock Ex- 
change purposes; but for what precise sort of 
operator it is not easy to see. And the Hamburger 
Correspondent, which is supposed to derive its 
inspiration from an official source, has published a 
detailed account of the Russian plans for se 
Constantinople which may of course have a stb- 
stratum of truth, but might have been produced 
by the most ordinary invention. A more serious 
matter, however, is the alleged preparation of the 
Italian reserve fleet, and the calling out of a portion 
of the army reserves—which, coupled with the fact 
that the Italian ambassadors to Vienna and London 
are at Rome (in the unhealthiest season) in constant 
conference with the Minister of Foreign Affairs, may 
mean a good deal more than appears on the surface. 
Apart from these alarms, the terrible floods in 
Southern Spain, the magnitude of which is only 
gradually becoming known as we write, and the 
collision—resulting in the loss of 49 lives—between 
a Greek and an Italian mail steamer in Greek waters 
last Saturday at 2 a.m., seem to be the most con- 
spicuous items of Continental news in an exciting 
but politically rather barren week. 

M. de Freycinet’s speech at Vendceuvre on Thurs- 
day week was distinctly peaceful in its tone; and if 
the perfection of an army is, as he indicated, a 
guarantee that it will not be used without absolute 
necessity, the state of the French army, as revealed 
in the manceuvres, ought to reassure Europe. A 
night attack early on Sunday morning is said to 
have been very instructive; and on Monday a 
simultaneous attack on a line of high ground 


appears to have been carried out with singular pre- 
cision. A grand review terminated the proceedings 
on Thursday. Sir Charles Dilke has been present 
throughout as the guest of the French Government. 

M. Jules Grévy’s funeral took place on Monday at_ 

Mont sous Vaudrey, with the rites of the Church— 
though it is stated that he lived and died a Free- 
thinker. The President of the Republic sent a repre- 
sentative; several Ministers attended, and also a’ 
large number of officials and members of the Cham- 
ber. M. de Freycinet’s speech beside the grave 
brought out effectively M. Grévy’s service to the 
Republic. “A people habituated to some form or 
other of personal power had to be familiarised, for 
the safety of the Republic, with impersonal power ; 
and this was M. Grévy’s work.” M. Bourgeois 
sketched the career of the dead man ; and represent- 
atives of the Senators and Deputies of the Depart- 
ment, of the Paris Bar and the Departmental Council, 
also delivered addresses. A great number of people 
from all parts attended the funeral, and the peasants 
of the district, among them many of the same age as 
M. Grévy, flocked to the lying in state. 
After more than one postponement, officially 
ascribed to the indisposition of leading performers, 
Lohengrin was performed at the Paris Opera on 
Wednesday evening. The Republican Socialist Re- 
visionist Association, chiefly composed of ex-Boulang- 
ists and headed by M. Laur, had made every effort 
to create a disturbance, and made full use of the 
German Emperor's ill-judged reference at Erfurt to 
the “ Corsican parvenu.” Troops were in readiness, 
though not in evidence, and order outside was kept 
by mounted police. But the Parisians showed the 
good sense and self-restraint which is coming to 
characterise them on these occasions, and the danger 
is past. Still, about a thousand people were arrested, 
mostly lads; but only twenty or so were detained. 
The house might have been filled twelve times 
over, and the few hisses were drowned in applause. 

The inauguration of Garibaldi’s monument at 
Nice is postponed from next Sunday, September 
20th, the anniversary of the entry of Italian troops 
into Rome in 1870, to October 4th, which is a day 
later than that of his taking the command at Dijon 
in the same year. The French Government will be 
represented, and the Italian Government also, if 
invited—as to which there is some doubt. Indeed, 
an Irredentist demonstration and other complica- 
tions are feared ; and Garibaldi, of course, was often 
a thorn in the side of the Italian Government. The 
postponement, it is said, is due to the desire to 
collect a larger number of Garibaldian veterans. 

_ The date of the Marquis de Rudini’s “ programme 
speech” is fixed for October 5th, at a public dinner at 
Milan. He has stated at an interview that there is 
no immediate prospect of a general election. The 
most prominent of coming questions after the ever- 
present subject of finance is said to be a Divorce 
Bill, which the Government will strongly oppose, and 
if necessary regard its passage as a vote of want of 
confidence. 

‘The Queen-Regent’s Speech at the opening of the 
Dutch Chambers on Tuesday made no mention of com- 
pulsory military service, but promised electoral re- 
form, labour legislation, the development of the 
colonies, and a vigorous prosecution of the war in 
Acheen. 

The sensation of the week in Germany has been 
the news of the destruction on August 17th of a 
detachment of three hundred natives commanded by 
Lieutenant Zalewski, and the capture of their 
machine guns by the Wahehe tribe on the 
route from Mpwapwa to Tabora (well within 
the German sphere of influence), seemingly in 
retaliation for the acts of Major Wissman in 1889. 

The Emperor has witnessed military manceuvres 
at Cassel and Erfurt, and is now at Miilhausen in 
Thuringia, where a great battle was fought on 
Thursday. A new form of infantry attack adopted. 
is said to be of interest to experts. 

Negotiations for a commercial treaty between’ 
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Austria and Servia are to commence about the 
middle of October. 

The Queen of Roumania is better, and left Venice 
with the King for Pallanza on Wednesday morning. 

The floods in Central and Southern Spain seem 
likely to rank among the most terrible of modern 
catastrophes. In the Province of Toledo the river 
Amarguilla, a tributary of the Guadiana, suddenly 
rose early on Saturday morning, after a heavy storm, 
sweeping away the “ wattle and dab,” or “adobe,” 
houses on its banks, and burying the district under six 
feetof water. Upwards of 2,000 people are drowned, 
and the little town of Consuegra almost destroyed. 
It would seem, however, that the inhabitants had 
ample warning of the impending disaster. The 
Provinces of Valencia and Andalusia also suffered 
severely on Friday and Saturday of last week, in 
particular the town of Almeria and its vineyards; 
and also Southern Portugal. The extent of the dis- 
aster has only become known gradually, as all the 
railways and telegraphs are interrupted. 

The British Minister at Berne has dropped Mrs. 
Burke’s claim against the local authorities at Vevey 
for illegal detention. She appears to have put her- 
self decidedly in the wrong. The rats of her dun- 
geon, in particular, were imaginary. 

An Italian Anarchist, named Schiechi, has just 
been expelled from Geneva. 

A letter from Tabriz, of August 23rd, in the Daily 
News of Wednesday, confirms the news already 
telegraphed as to Miss Greenfield’s acceptance of 
Islam, but suggests more than ever that she is not 
a free agent. She accepted her Kurd husband after 
an acquaintance of half an hour, and he is described 
as dirty, dull, stunted, and pock-marked. Those 
who know Turkey will best be able to suggest what 


-means have induced her to accept him. 


In China a quantity of arms destined for a secret 
society at Chinkiang have been seized at Shanghai. 
The riot at Ichang appears to have been very serious, 
and the situation is getting more threatening. Prince 
Henry of Orleans has written a long letter to the Paris 
Soleil complaining of the slowness to intervene ex- 
hibited by the French Government. But M. Ribot 
has since presented a strong remonstrance to the 
Chinese Government, and the other Powers are 
likely to follow suit. 

Chili seems to be quieting down. The ex-President 
has escaped, in the disguise of a drunken sailor, to 
the American flagship, and will be landed at Callao. 
The Pinto and the Errazuriz are to be surrendered 
to the agents of the Provisional Government. It 
seems clear that the failure of the Balmacedists was 
due to the incompetence and mutual hostility of 


their generals. An unpleasant story is published to 


the effect that the Balmacedist silver, now safe in 


-London pending proceedings, was conveyed on H.M.S. 


Espiégle at the suggestion of the British Minister, to 
counteract the influence with the ex-President of the 
United States Minister, Mr. Patrick Egan. 


THE EIGHT HOURS BILL. 


is apparently by a happy accident that the 
annual gathering of the National Liberal Fede- 
ration will follow the Trade Union Congress in the 
same town, in the same hall, within the same month. 
The officers of the Federation are careful to inquire 
when and where the corresponding meeting of the 
Conservative party organisation is to be held, so as 
to avoid any inconvenient clashing. It is character- 
istic of the past attitude of political parties towards 
Organised Labour that it never entered into any- 
body’s head to inquire how it would suit to have the 
Federation programme placed in such sharp contrast 
with that of the Trade Union Congress. It is signi- 
ficant of the situation to-day that every politician is 
considering what effect the one meeting will have on 
the other. 
The five hundred members of the Trade Union 


Congress were directly representative of some two 
hundred trade unions or trades councils, comprising 
more than a million and a quarter actually con- 
tributing members. The two thousand members of 
the Council of the National Liberal Federation will 
come from five or six hundred Liberal Associations, 
the active, not to mention the contributing, member- 
ship of which amounts to a much lower total. What 
is of even greater political significance is the mutual 
exclusiveness of these two great organisations. 

The Trade Union delegates were elected after keen 
competition for the honour ; their expenses were paid 
by the bodies sending them ; and it is impossible to 
doubt that they expressed, on the whole, the opinions 
of their constituents. The Liberal representatives, 
on the other hand, will be virtually self-appointed ; 
scarcely one Association will send its full quota ; any- 
one can become a delegate who is able and willing to 
pay his own expenses; and it must, I fear, be added 
that but little reliance can therefore be placed upon 
the meeting being really representative of the views 
of the “ masses” unable to afford a three-days’ trip to 
the Northumbrian metropolis. A striking result of 
this difference is that scarcely one of the delegates of 
Organised Labour who sat under Mr. Burt’s bell will 
be found among the representatives of Organised 
Liberalism who will yield obedience to Dr. Spence 
Watson’s hammer. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the two meet- 
ings should have different agendas. The resolutions 
of both are directed, indeed, to the same nominal end 
by the same methods. Every vote of each meeting 
expresses a desire for some alteration of the law. 
But the subjects which are of the most burning 
interest to the one gathering are nearly all ex- 
cluded, either through oversight or deliberate pur- 
pose, from the programme of the other. It is true 
that, this year, the time spent by the Trade Union 
Congress upon one great subject so narrowly re- 
stricted the number of resolutions actually passed 
that leading Liberal newspapers were able to de- 
clare that they were nearly all included in the pro- 
gramme of every Liberal candidate. But, although 
this mendacious equivocation may be good enough 
for the leading article of a party organ, it deceives 
no careful student. Alike in subject, in sentiment, 
and in tone, the real programme of the men who 
met at Newcastle last week diverges widely from 
the real programme of those who will direct the 
gathering in the same place a fortnight hence. 
Everyone must feel that this divergence is of 
momentous import. 

The main topic of interest to all the delegates to 
the Trade Union Congress was the Eight Hours 
Bill. They had come fresh from their plébiscites 
charged to vote for or against fresh legislative 
restriction of the hours of labour. Unprecedented 
exertions had been made by the two sections, which 
desired to reverse last year’s decision. It is in- 
structive to notice that even these sections had no 
objection to legislative regulation of industry, the 
textile operatives and the Northern miners being 
absolutely the most regulated of all trades, and en- 
thusiastically devoted to the maintenance and even 
increase of that regulation. For reasons unneces- 
sary to detail, they were opposed to an Eight 
Hours Bill for their own industries. But they were 
overwhelmingly defeated, and, finally, a drastic 
Trade Option Eight Hours Bill was voted by a 
majority of over four to one. For legal restriction 
of excessive hours of railway workers, tramway 
servants, and persons employed under any public 
body, there can be no doubt that the Congress 
was almost unanimous. In favour of the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill have declared themselves pro- 
bably five-sixths of the delegates at the Congress, 
and at least three-fourths of the miners in the 
Kingdom. 

This, then, is the situation which the National 
Liberal Federation will meet a fortnight hence. If 
the million and a quarter Trade Unionists are to be 
reckoned as included within the Liberal Party, the 
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one main subject of political interest to them can 
hardly remain excluded from its agenda. 

Unhappily, a large number of those who ad- 
minister the machinery of the Liberal Party have 
failed, as yet, to give to the Eight Hours Bill that 
study which a keener personal interest in shorter 
hours is found to induce. There are still to be found 
among us men who cannot believe that an Act restrict- 
ing the hours of labour could possibly be enforced. 
The Lancashire opponents of the proposal never use 
this argument; forty-four years’ administration of 
the Ten Hours Act has taught them both the efficacy 
and the value of a legal limitation of the working day. 
But thequestion of the practicability of enforcing any 
measure is one for experts. Now, factory inspector 
after factory inspector has declared himself con- 
vinced of the practicability of enforcing even a 
general Trade Option Eight Hours Act. Nor does 
any practical administrator doubt that excessive 
hours on railways and tramways and in mines could 
be as effectively prevented by law in the United 
Kingdom as they are already in Switzerland and 
Austria. If the organised wage-earners in this 
country have set their minds on the measure, it is a 
poor defence to tell them that we do not know how 
to carry it out. Their answer would be neither 
doubtful nor delayed. 

Much more important is the objection of those 
who fear that a universal reduction of hours would 
produce a serious dislocation of industry. Their 
arguments fail, however, of effect against the definite 
proposals which are what actually meet us, namely, 
the prohibition of excessive hours on railways, and a 
maximum Eight Hours Day (from bank to bank) for 
miners. It would be difficult seriously to contend 
that either of these proposals, already partially 
carried out, would cause any dangerous dislocation 
of general industry. , 

There remain the arguments of those who believe 
that any reduction of hours must bring about a rise 
in prices. It is perhaps useless to reply that pre- 
vious reductions in England, and contemporary re- 
ductions elsewhere, have not had that effect. Railway 
directors are not raising their fares as the expense of 


working goes up. But even if all prices did rise, it | 


must not be forgotten that the four-fifths of the com- 
munity who are weekly wage earners do not con- 
sume more than one-third of the commodities and 
services on which they bestow their labour. This is, 
perhaps, the unspoken reason why so many working 
men are even too blind to the economic benefits of 
cheapness. But no economist expects any such result 
from an Eight Hours Bill as a general rise of prices. 
It is, however, fortunate that the very general 
acceptance of the principle of Trade Option saves us 
from the task of considering any universal cast-iron 
Bill. Optional legislation is no novelty to us; it is, 
indeed, the form in which we are already accustomed 
timidly to broaden down from precedent to prece- 
dent. Even the “negative option” which the Trade 
Union Congress finally adopted is known to us in 
the Employers’ Liability Act, which applies certain 
rules to all establishments which do not, in a specified 
manner, place themselves outside its scope. In that 
case the decision is vested in the employer; what is 
now proposed is that the option should be vested in 
a decisive majority of the employed, voting by 
trades. The political parties which both hurried last 
session to carry into law the exact demands of the 
United Textile Workers’ Association can hardly raise 
any objection of principle to this substitution of 
wa for Autocracy in industrial administra- 
on. 
It is not, of course, suggested that the General 
Committee of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion should pin the Liberal Party down to any 
particular draft of an Eight Hours Bill. Its busi- 
ness is only to declare principles and name topics 
upon which the Party desires to legislate. But to a 
legislative restriction of the hours of labour, in 
certain cases even of adult men, the Party committed 
itself when nearly all the Liberal M.P.’s voted with 


Mr. Channing on the hours of railway workers in 
January last, with Sir William Harcourt speaking, 
and the official whips telling, in its favour. The 
London Liberal and Radical Union, itself a federa- 
tion representing one-seventh of the population of 
Great Britain, has repeatedly called for the in- 
sertion of this burning topic in the programme. 
Other Liberal Associations have asked for it to 
be put in the agenda. There is, I suppose, little 
doubt that a large proportion of the rank and 
file of the Liberal Party are now in favour, if not 
of an Eight Hours Bill, at any rate of cautious 
legal restriction of excessive hours of labour where 
this is practicable. Yet, up to the present, the 
divergence between the official programme and 
the popular desires has, unfortunately, been main- 
tained. 

It can scarcely be wondered at if this diver- 
gence is beginning to be bitterly commented on; 
it is not surprising that some are already say- 
ing that the Party is prevented from declaring 
its views on this particular topic merely because 
one or two prominent politicians dislike the sub- 
ject and many of their wealthy supporters fear 
its influence on their profits. This year it may 
be hoped that a wiser policy will prevail. It may 
be impossible to arrange for discussion at a large 
meeting, but there can be no difficulty in calling 
for a show of hands. One Liberal Association, 
at least, has expressly asked that the following 
moderate resolution should be placed on the agenda 
at Newcastle:—“*That this Council is of opinion 
that early steps should be taken to enforce a 
legal restriction of excessive hours of labour, in 
those industries in which such restriction could be 
effectively carried out, and in which a decisive 
majority of the workers desire it.” This resolu- 
tion would, I believe, even if put without discussion 
for or against, command the assent, if not of the 
platform, at any rate of a preponderating majority 
of the Federation meeting at Newcastle. Some such 
resolution ought therefore, I suggest, to be submitted 
to that meeting for its decision. 


THE SCOTCH MINISTER, OLD STYLE 
AND NEW. 


HERE is a Scotch minister, as there is a Scotch 
judge, of the old style and the new. The 
minister indeed bears a more distinctly national 
stamp than even the judge. He was a more familiar 
and loved figure, lived more in the hearts of the 
people, and educated the hearts in which he lived. 
He was identified with all that was most tender in 
their memories and heroic in their history. For 
more than three hundred years the ministry has 
represented all that is most characteristic in the 
national temper and aspirations, and acted as a main 
factor in the struggle for freedom, order, progress. 
They occupied the place the aristocracy vacated. 
English education and connections proved ruinous 
to the latter, so far as any real place or func- 
tion in the nation was concerned. For there is 
perhaps nowhere so conspicuous an example of a 
people so respectful to authority, yet so independent, 
even to carelessness, of those who ought to have 
been their leaders. But these largely became mem- 
bers of an alien Church, and so ceased to under- 
stand the people, to be understood of the people, 
or to have the sympathies and beliefs that would 
have made them national forces and of national 
significance. And as they stepped out of the 
leadership the ministry stepped into it; and all 
that is most distinctive in the Scotch people may 
be explained by the fact, that they have been led by 
an aristocracy of education and character rather 
than of blood and rank. And this has been a result 
altogether to the national good. For one thing, this 


aristocracy was one governed by ideals; in ideals its 
very interests had to be disguised ; and so the people 
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were formed by reasons that appealed to imagina- 
tion and conscience rather than instinct. For 
another thing the ascendAncy of this aristocracy 
had to be maintained by work and faithfulness, by 
conduct and duty. If it had proved unequal to its 
trust, it would have lost confidence and so leader- 
ship. And it is remarkable what a noble and 
efficient aristocracy the Scotch clergy have proved; 
indeed, it is not too much to say, the history of the 
ministry is the history of the people. In the period 
of the Reformation, the most heroic figure is that of 
John Knox, and he is more than heroic. His “ Book 
of Discipline” is not only a statesmanlike document, 
it is a scheme of religious and civil order and of 
educational organisation, such as could not fail in 
earnest hands to create a stalwart and free people. 
In the generation that succeeded him Andrew 
Melville stands pre-eminent, and he may well be 
allowed to stand beside Knox. In his hands 
Presbytery becomes as it were conscious of itself, the 
Church grows independent of the State and will not 
allow headship over it to the King, who is but God’s 
“Sillie Vassal.” Alexander Henderson continues 
the work of Melville, and throughout the turmoils of 
the seventeenth century men like Gillespie, Ruther- 
ford, the Guthries, Brown of Wramphray, Carstares, 
by their combined sagacity and heroism make 
prelacy impossible and secure for Scotland the right 
to determine her own course and constitution, civil 
and religious. And hence it comes that in the 
ministry there are traditions of statesmanship even 
more than of theological polemics; and the people 
feel to their clergy as to the men who in their 
country’s sorest need proved themselves all the more 
princes and leaders that they were divines. 

But the minister of the old style is not the 
minister in his heroic mood, but rather the cleric of 
later and calmer and more prosaic days, as he was 
after the troubles had ended and before the steam- 
ship and express train had come. Times were 
simple, and he was like the times, yet in a pawky, 
quaint, effective way. He made his ministrations 
attractive by a free use of the vernacular, would 
describe a complaining housewife as “a yammering 
body,” and ask the sleepers in the loft if he would 
name them, or bid them take a lesson from the 
village idiot, who was always awake, though the 
story goes that one thus personally distinguished 
once retorted that he was awake because he was 
an idiot. The minister was much loved, yet often 
much laughed at, and the best stories in the country 
side were either told by him or at his expense. In 
certain cases fame as a humorist was a distinct 
addition to the minister's power; and where once 
such a reputation was gained stories crystallised 
round him. The anecdotes of Mr. Shira or Walter 
Dunlop are endless, and curiously enough both be- 
longed to the Presbyterian party one would have 
expected to be the most grimly in earnest. The 
humour was often indeed but direct and homely 
speech about sacred things. ‘“ Where has your 
minister been ?” asked a visitor of the village black- 
smith, as he saw Mr. Macknight, then of Maybole, 
pass the smithy as he was returning from seeing his 
“Harmony of the Gospels” through the press. 
“Oh!” was the answer, “he has been awa’ at Edin- 
burgh on a very needless errand, making four men 
agree who never cast out” (i.e., quarrelled). And in 
the smith’s answer there was more good divinity 
than in the divine’s big book. 

The most marked distinction in the ministerial 
ranks was the division into Moderates and Evan- 
gelicals, or, as they were called by their opponents, 
Highfliers. The Moderates were the more rational, 
softened the harsh features of Calvinism, preached 
moderation, or self-control, praised the virtues, were 
learned, cultivated, gentlemanly. The Evangelicals 
were the more stalwart, emphasised the five points, 
were strong on the doctrines of grace, preached 
faith, were popular, aggressive, contentious. The 
Moderates were Broad Churchmen, believed in the 
State rather than in the Church, upheld the Crown 


and the patron, skilfully resisted the encroachments 
of the people on the. province or rights of the 
constituted authorities. The Evangelicals were 
High Churchmen, though their Church was the 
people, not the clergy; their watchword was 
“the Crown-rights of the Redeemer,’ and their 
policy to strengthen the Church courts and the con- 
gregation against the patron and the Crown. The 
Moderates were proud, with good reason, of their 
literary qualities; and in their ranks were men of 
more than provincial fame. Principal Robertson, 
though an historian sadly neglected now, was once 
held in such repute that Gibbon could say, “The 
praise which has ever been the most flattering to my 
ear is to find my name associated with the names of 
Robertson and Hume.” Johnson thought him a man 
of “mighty romantick humour,” though he hit off 
his defects as a historian by saying that he is “ like 
a man who has packed gold in wool; the wool takes 
up more room than the gold.” Hugh Blair lectured 
on rhetoric and published his lectures in order to 
teach his countrymen how to avoid Scotticisms and 
write Johnsonese. Famous he was, too, as a preacher, 
and of him Johnson said, “I love ‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ 
though the dog is a Scotchman and a Presbyterian, 
and everything he should not be, I was the first to 
praise them;” indeed, in spite of his faults of birth and 
church, Johnson thought he might have done for a 
bishop. To the same school belonged Thomas Reid, 
the philosopher, who if he was not intruded on his 
parish, as some Moderates were, at the point of the 
sword, was guarded by it when he preached his first 
sermon ; Principal Campbell, of Aberdeen, whose 
“ Philosophy of Rhetoric” is to be seen in every old 
book shep, and remains there, whose reply to Hume 
Was once in great demand, more because people 
wished it success than felt it to be successful, and 
whose dissertations on the Gospels showed more 
critical sagacity than any other book of the period ; 
Principal Leechman, of Glasgow, who was the 
heretic of his day because of his rational doctrine of 
prayer; McGill, of Ayr, Burns’ “ Dr. Mac,” whose 
opponents were satirised as holding that 


“ To join faith and serve upon any pretence 
Is heretic damnable error ; 


John Home, of Douglas fame, a tragedy esteemed 
by Hume the best in the language, though he feared 
“the author had corrupted his taste by imitation of 
Shakespeare,” a criticism which was surpassed by 
Lord Monboddo, who thought Douglas “a better play 
than Shakespeare could have written ;” Jupiter 
Carlyle, who distinguished himself by doing many 
things offensive to the dourer Presbyterians and by 
keeping a diary which has greatly edified posterity. 
The Moderates are now defunct; their grave and 
dignified temper does not suit the modern ecclesiastic ; 
the statesmanship that now rules the church they 
would have despised. They ceased to have any 
further place or function in their old home when the 
victorious democracy were allowed to vote where 
once a well-advised patron used to present. 

The Evangelicals were men of another order— 
more men who believed at once in their church and 
its theology. They were for the most part the 
ministers of the people, and were trusted, quoted, 
heard, followed. The typical Moderate text was 
some moral precept; the typical Evangelical a 
doctrinal statement, the higher the better. There is 
a characteristic tale of a Moderate on a special 
occasion selecting his text from the book of Proverbs, 
and an old woman rising and retiring from the con- 
gregation with the indignant remark, “If there’s an 
ill text in a’ the Bible that body is sure to get it.” 
The Evangelicals were great preachers, and may be 
said to have existed both within and without the 
Established Church. Among their representativeslast 
century were men like Dr. Alexander Webster, who 
was a sore thorn in the side of Hume, and Dr. John 
Erskine, whom Scott gave a place in “Guy Mannering,” 
and who was an excellent wit as well as a sound divine. 
Within this century its best known names were 
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those of Dr. Andrew Thomson and Dr. Chalmers, 
whose power over his own people was but the 
measure of his evangelical faith. But without the 
established Church the evangelical spirit was even 
more active than within. Indeed, secession in 
Scotland was due even more to evangelical passion 
than to ecclesiastical difference. The most strenuous 
mind it produced was perhaps Adam Gib, of whom 
it is said that he wrote and signed a covenant with 
God in his own blood. The distinctive temper 
emerged in one of the finest families any Scotch 
Church has known, the Browns of Haddington. For 
four generations their name has been honoured. The 
founder of the family was a shepherd boy, who 
learned to read his New Testament in the original 
while herding sheep on the braesof Abernethy. One 
day he went to St. Andrews to buy a Greek New 
Testament; in the shop stood a professor, who, 
surprised at the boy’s request, offered him one if he 
could readit. He read and obtained the book, which 
is still a treasured heirloom in the family. He 
became burgher minister of Haddington, was “ pass- 
ing rich on forty pounds a year,” and reared for the 
ministry a race of sons, one of whom, Ebenezer, 
became famous asa preacher. Brougham is said to 
have praised his eloquence; and the story is told 
that once, in Edinburgh, in the climax of a dramatic 
sermon, when he stood still, looked down the aisle, 
and said, “Here comes a man from Tarsus, and he 
cries, ‘Make mention of me’”—the immense congre- 
gation leapt to its feet, expecting to see the man 
from Tarsus in bodily presence there. The eldest 
son, the second John Brown, became minister of a 
church which stands high up in one of the wildest 
moorland districts in Scotland, where his name still 
lingers as a household word. His son, the third 
John Brown, was the most scholarly theologian and 
one of the most gracious and picturesque figures in 
the Edinburgh of his day; while his son, the fourth 
John Brown, of loved memory, quaint, tender, 
imaginative, was the friend of all good men and of 
all dogs, good and otherwise, to whom we owe 
“Rab and his Friends,” and many another page of 
exquisite grace and charm. And these are the 


fruits of only one branch; there are other branches. 


hardly less rich; and they have yielded a fragrance 
that has been like a refining spirit in many a Scotch 
home. This writer knows what he says: within 
him tender memories rise when the Browns of 
Haddington are named. 

The days of these older men, in spite of all their 
controversies, seem to us now so simple, peaceful, 
sincere, yet lightened by a rare and often exercised 
sense of humour. The minister, if he so willed, could 


indulge to the full the only talent one of the pawkier 


sort claimed to possess, a great talent for natural 
rest. But the new ministry feels the pressure of the 
age as the old did not; the problems, the tendencies, 
the intellectual unrest, the religious activities, the 
ecclesiastical rivalries, the new learning, the passion 
for social reform, have combined to dry up the old 
springs of humour. Leisure is the last thing the 
preacher now knows; he lives in a grim hand-to- 
hand struggle with more direful forces than the 
fathers knew. Yet the result has been the develop- 
ment of as well qualified a body as ever officered any 
order of churches. The Scotch may be said to be 
the best educated ministry inthe world. There may 
have been and may be more learned men in the 
Roman and Anglican Churches, but the average 
among the Scotch clergy is higher. And curiously, 
in contradiction to what used to be argued, the 
Free Church is more distinguished for learning than 
the Established. While the Established has de- 
veloped more popular power in the pulpit the Free 
Church has the best equipped theological colleges 
in the United Kingdom; and its younger ministry 
contains scholars of quite unusual promise. They 
do not fear to face the gravest questions in thought 
and criticism. Indeed, there never has been a time 
of greater intellectual activity in theology, yet it is 
everywhere possessed by a kind of moral passion for 


amelioration and reform. Last century ministers 
almost ostentatiously went outside their own 
province for literary subjects; now they find those 
of their own province to be of infinite variety 
and commanding interest. So long as the Scotch 
ministry is possessed of this spirit they will not fail 
to lead the Scotch people. 


TEACHERS IN CONGRESS. 


fourth general conference of the Teachers’ 
Guild took place in Manchester during a week 
of brilliant sunshine, which happily belied the 
character of the city for evil weather, but which 
must have caused searchings of heart among hard- 
worked teachers who had foregone the best week 
of the holidays in the interests of their profession. 
The gathering was true to the normal composition 
of the Guild in displaying a marked preponderance of 
the feminine element. From the first formation of the 
Guild a much more lively interest in its aims and aspi- 
rations has been taken by women than by men, and 
in particular the movement for securing the training 
of teachers, with which the Guild is closely associated, 
has been supported almost entirely by women; 
training colleges for male teachers in secondary 
schools in England being so far non-existent. If, 
however, the masculine supporters of the Guild as 
represented at the Manchester conference were not 
many, their number included names of weight. 
Professor Laurie, of Edinburgh, presided, and Pro- 
fessor A. S. Wilkins, of Owens College, Sir George 
Young, of the Charity Commission, and Mr. 
Courthope Bowen made sound contributions to 
the discussions. 

There was little light or leading, it must be 
confessed, in the president’s opening address. Inci- 
dentally Professor Laurie had good things to say, 
and the premises of his argument were excellent. 
“No sound educationist,” he remarked, “was an 
encyclopeedist,” and yet, on the other hand, “ they 
could not allow boys and girls of eighteen years of 
age to pass out of their hands as educated who were 
ignorant of the national and world life which they 
inherited or of the living nature in the midst of 
which they were placed and which they had to bend 
to their purposes.” So far, so good; but from these 
hopeful premises Professor Laurie deduced a singu- 
larly vague and barren conclusion. 

The central subject, he observed, around which 
education should be arranged was “language—lan- 
guage as a discipline, and language as a course of 
reading in literature, history, and what else they 
pleased.” As Professor Laurie was careful to define 
language as “ the vernacular,” with a foreign tongue 
(Latin in preference) thrown in merely as a con- 
trast, his scheme of education may be interpreted 
to mean anything that anybody likes, especially 
if, as was suggested, “to the disciplinary claims 
of language they added the moral and esthetic 
elements in language instruction”—whatever this 
may mean. Anything written in “the ver- 
nacular” might fairly come under this inclusive 
formula, except, perhaps, mathematics, for which 
the professor made special provision as “a most 
effective mental discipline.” To these essentials 
and the elements of science and of physical and in- 
dustrial geography (why industrial geography ?) 
might be added at pleasure Greek, modern languages, 
advanced science, or anything else—it did not matter 
much what subject was chosen. A more vague 
and fortuitous scheme of education could hardly 
have been propounded. A_ good _ education 
could, no doubt, be evolved from the materials 
here indicated, but so they could from any 
other, however ill-arranged, owing to the happy 
facility possessed by the human mind (but ignored 
by professors) of assimilating food that is congenial 
from any and every source, while refusing obstinately 
to receive the discipline and training supposed by 
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the professional mind to reside exclusively in one or 
two subjects. Surely it is time to recognise in edu- 
cation the truth of the adage that “one man’s meat 
is another man’s poison,” and to cease talking plati- 
tudes about the disciplinary value of one subject over 
another. We ought to be well acquainted by now 
with the “disciplinary value” of mathematics to 
those who can only cross the pons asinorum by the 
aid of a strong memory, and of Latin to the boy 
whose brain is unable to form more than a hazy con- 
ception of the nature of a case, and who cares less 
than nothing for all the false quantities that could 
be packed into a line. 

The Teachers’ Guild is a heterogeneous body, 
comprising all ranks in the profession and any out- 
siders who care to join. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that its discussions should sometimes range over too 
wide a field to be really fruitful. Nevertheless, one 
or two points emerged clearly from the mist of 
debate at the Manchester meeting. The recent Acts 
concerning free and technical education have given 
an immense stimulus to education all along the line. 
They have raised wide issues, both as to the control 
of the new sources of income now available, and as to 
what Professor Wilkins called the “co-ordination of 
educational effort”’—that is, the attemptto secure har- 
mony and prevent overlapping among the new educa- 
tional institutions that are rapidly springing into life. 
It is rightly foreseen that the receipt of public money 
must sooner or later render secondary education 
amenable to public control, and the possible forms 
which this control may take formed the subject of a 
carefully-thought-out paper by Sir George Young on 
“State organisation of secondary education.” State 
organisation, Sir George Young thinks, is neces- 
sary in order to complete the educational system 
of the country, but it need not imply State con- 
trol in the sense in which that term is understood 
in the Education Department. Fortunately the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act furnishes us with 
an example of funds administered by public bodies 
under very slight Governmental control. The varied 
sources from which the money for Welsh education 
is now derivable (the halfpenny rate, beer money, 
Treasury grant, and existing foundations) guarantee 
@ varied control which may be relied upon to prevent 
undue interference from Government, and the model, 
Sir George thinks, can hardly fail to be followed 
shortly in England. The large educational powers 
suddenly vested in town and county councils are 
in some respects a source of danger, since councillors 
are not, as a rule, elected for their educational 
qualifications. Dr. Wilkins’ suggestion of an educa- 
tional council for each district, composed of repre- 
sentatives of the leading institutions, is worth 
consideration, since a council of experts might do 
good service by working in concert with the public 
bodies now or hereafter appointed by the State. 
We are entering with rapid strides upon a large 
educational movement, and it is well that those 
versed in educational questions should save the 
situation from falling under the exclusive control of 
the “ practical man” on the one hand or of Govern- 
ment on the other. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 


“"TDLAIN Michael Faraday,” as he liked to be 

known, was born just one hundred years ago 
—on September 22nd, 1791. The centenary of his 
birth was fittingly celebrated during June last 
within the lecture theatre of that institution which 
was his home for the greater part of his life and in 
which he prosecuted his famous researches. Often 
has the story been repeated of the bookbinder’s 
apprentice gaining admission to the lectures at the 
Royal Institution and from “the seat above the 
clock” listening with rapt attention to the marvels 
of chemical science as explained by the young, 
fashionable, and newly-knighted chemist—Humphry 
Davy. As often has the story been told of his 


appeal to Davy to assist him in leaving trade, which 
he hated, and taking up work in the cause of science, 
which he loved. 

The sequel to that story embraces the rest of the 
life of Michael Faraday and tells of over half a 
century of useful—of epoch-making—work in the 
interest of science and, therefore, in the interest of 
mankind. He may be looked upon as occupying 
an almost unique position among our great men 
of science. Not alone because, the son of a black- 
smith, and with but the scantiest of schooling, he 
succeeded in taking rank with his most famous con- 
temporaries—there have been other as notable self- 
made men; not only because he devoted himself 
with unswerving fidelity to science for the sake of 
science, and scorned the rewards of wealth and 
position which were his had he but cared to grasp 
them—other men also have devoted their lives to 
the pursuit of their work with equal lack of worldli- 
ness. Michael Faraday’s unique position is not 
owing to these circumstances alone, but to these 
combined with others—with his keen sympathy 
for all human suffering, his deeply affectionate 
nature, his strong religious faith, We can never 
think of him without remembering the genial kind- 


liness—nay, the true brotherliness of the man; so .- 


marked indeed was this side of his character that 
everyone who has given us a record of their inter- 
course with him has insisted upon it. An addition 
to the personal recollections of Faraday has recently 
been made by Mrs. Andrew Crosse, who, in a chatty 
paper in the current number of Temple Bar, tells us 
of her first visit to the Royal Institution, and of the 
subsequent intimacy with the Faradays which she and 
her husband enjoyed ; there is little that is really new 
told us about the life of Faraday, but we find yet one 
more account of his kindly geniality and singleness 
of purpose, and of the strong feelings of friendship 
which he awakened in those who knew him. Yet more 
remarkable is Faraday’s firm unshaken faith in the 
tenets of the small sect in which he was brought up 
and into which he fully and conscientiously entered 
at the age of thirty. , The Yorkshire villagers from 
whom his parents sprfing were members of the same— 
the Sandemanian—church, and up to the last Michael 
Faraday remained, we learn, a sincerely devout 
member of the same body. He never permitted his 
scientific investigations to interfere in any way with 
his religious belief, a fact which it seems necessary 
to insist upon because during the last few months 
circumstantial stories have appeared in the press 
stating exactly the contrary, and giving what 
purports to be an account of Faraday’s secession 
from the church of his fathers and his subsequent 
return to it asa penitent. Doubting the truth of these 
stories, the present writer communicated with Miss 
Jane Barnard—a niece of Faraday’s and for upwards 
of twenty years a member of his household—and 
she has written me the following emphatic denial : 
“Faraday never seceded from the church of which 
he became a member early in life. It is true that for 
a few weeks in 1844 there was a cessation of his 
communion with this church, but the reasons for 
this were absolutely private and had nothing to do 
with any conflict in his mind between his faith in 
the Scriptures and his scientific work. The state- 
ment is altogether without foundation, and neither 
the scene described nor anything like it ever took 
place.” 

At the present time, when we are hearing so much 
of that spiritualism-up-to-date known as Theosophy, 
one cannot but recall the scorn with which Faraday 
wrote of the table-turning spiritualism, which was be- 
lieved in by a large number of credulous persons about 
the middle of the present century. In that matter, 
after having demonstrated the absurdity of their 
belief before the table-turners by numberless experi- 
ments, and on their still obstinately, as he conceived, 
holding to their view of some unknown agency 
moving their tables, Faraday exhibited, as nearly as 
his writings ever do, that volcano of passion which 
was his, but which, all his life long, he kept so 
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thoroughly under control. He wrote a very strong 
letter to his friend Professor Schénbein, telling him 
how he had been occupied in “turning the tables 
upon the table-turners.” This new science of 
Theosophy would have sorely tried his patience. 
Never, perhaps, have audiences at the Royal Insti- 
tution been addressed by a more fascinating person- 
ality than that of this “prince of lecturers,” by 
whom the popular “Friday evenings” were first 
established. Certainly no other man of science has 
succeeded as Faraday succeeded in lecturing to 
juvenile audiences; even as an old man of seventy 
he could charm the young people with a truly 
scientific lecture, and could claim that he met 
them on the common ground of juvenility. It is, 
however, now many years since his last course (the 
famous one on the “ Chemical History of a Candle”) 
of juvenile lectures was delivered, and even the very 
youngest members of his audience are now middle- 
aged men and women. When the history of the 
great and rapid progress of scientific knowledge 
during the nineteenth century—and more particu- 
larly that part of it which treats of electrical science 
—comes to be written, the work of Michael Faraday 
will form a chapter of the very first importance, for, 


of holding aloft the scientific name of England for a 
period of forty years.” 

An almost passionate regard for Faraday and his 
work seems to characterise his contemporaries and 
successors in scientific research—we notice it in 
Professor Tyndall’s references to his early friend, 
and in those of Clerk-Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, and 
Sir William Thomson. In the good opinion of such 
men Faraday, living, found more delight than in 
any amount of wealth or any nominal “honours 
which his work might bring him; and we may be 
sure that he would have wished for no better fate 
than that which is his in being thus appreciated at 
his worth by his great successors. 

Faraday’s carefully written early lectures and 
commonplace books, neatly bound by their author 
during the days of his apprenticeship, are now in 
the possession of Miss Jane Barnard, who kindly 
permitted me recently to look through them. In” 


doing so, one could not but be struck by the method | 


and precision of the young scientist. His common- 
place books (the keeping of these books seems now to 
be one of the lost arts) are most agreeable and 
often entertaining reading—quotations from the 
Spectator, bon-mots, occasional verses, and pithy 
sentences—indeed, the usual olla-podrida of a com- 
monplace book—are interspersed throughout with 
chemical and other scientific notes and observations. 
One piece of advice—pretty generally acted upon at 
the present day—particularly struck me; it is, “How 
to make any means produce any end— Write a novel.” 


ALPINE RAILWAYS. 


FNHE year 1891 is probably regarded by many 

lovers of the Alps as marking a new stage in 
the Philistine invasion. Hitherto the “ trippers,” of 
whatever nationality, have confined themselves 
chiefly to well-known places, like the Rigi or Cha- 
mouni, or to one or two conspicuous routes like the 
Briinig, which are practically a long way from the 
real centres of mountaineering. The great tourist 
agents have never been particularly strong in their 
knowledge of places to which a through ticket could 
not be issued, and so at all the higher hotels—despite 
their immense multiplication of late years—with 
perhaps the single exception of the Riffel Alp, the 
visitors have almost all been people who really 
understood and cared about the scenery, whether 
they climbed much or not. Henceforward all this 
will be changed. The completion of the Schynige 
Platte railway at Interlaken, which has been talked 
of for years, is not much harm from the Alpinist’s 


point of view, though it opens up one of the most 


magnificent views on the Oberland—a finer view 
than from many high mountains—to a multitude of 
people who are not at all likely to look at it when 
they are deposited at the top. The Miirren railway 
—or rather the two Miirren railways, for the 
traveller, it seems, is to change half-way from the 
“funicular,” worked by gravitation, to electric 
traction—ensures the invasion of a place which 
has long been the possession of a fashionable but 
non-climbing set of visitors, whose sole oppor- 
tunity for exercise was afforded by the Schilt- 
horn, and whose presence stimulated the fiercest 
competition that has ever been known between rival 
hotels. But the railway to Zermatt has broughthordes 
of “trippers” to gaze upon the Matterhorn, and in 
view of the approaching invasion of the Gorner Grat 
by a “funicular” line and a café restaurant has 
driven such professed climbers as the author of the 
Zermatt Pocket Book away in disgust. But all this 
is nothing to what is tocome. Last year the railway 
engineer laid sacrilegious hands upon the virginity 
cf the Jungfrau, and there may soon be an answer to 
the question once put by a lady to a climber, “ And 
which is the best hotel on the top?” This year it is 
proposed to run a spiral tunnel round the Matter- 
hcrn, containing an electric railway. Now, as 
every tourist may read in his Baedeker that the 
existence of the Matterhorn is due to “erosion, 
followed by slips,” the railway engineer will do 
well to pause. The tenure of a line round the 
Matterhorn, whether inside or out, must be of 
a distinctly terminable nature. But, apart from 
these sensational projects—and the failure of 
the Mont Blanc observatory scheme indicates that 
they have not much chance just yet—all sorts of 
districts are to be opened up. Appenzell, long the 
most primitive canton in Switzerland, is to be 
penetrated by the Sentis railway, the share list of 
which is just about to close; the Simmenthal is to 
have its own line, and even the remote recesses of 
the Létschthal, on the south of the Lauterbrunnen 
Breithorn, are to be penetrated by a railway to 
connect Berne with the Simplon Tunnel—unless it 
goes underneath the Blumlisalp. As for the Simplon 
scheme—which appears to the lay mind to involve 
the undertaking of the longest and most difficult 
tunnel in the world to connect districts which, com- 
mercially, are peculiarly insignificant—even its plans 
have been advanced a stage of late. The ghost of 
Pontius Pilate has been surprised by the railway up 
Pilatus—though as that mountain only acquired the 
name whence the myth arose which enabled him to 
live there, a century or so ago, he has hardly acquired 
fixity of tenure—and the long neglected Brienzer 
Rothhorn has just been provided with a railway 
with ten tunnels, and an illustrated guide by the 
President of the Swiss Alpine Club. Soon—it may 
seem—every well-known pass will be superseded by 
a tunnel, and every height reached by a funicular or 
electric railway, and crowned with rival hotels, 
photograph stalls, penny-in-the-slot machines, and 
an Alpine horn. The lover of nature, if he has the 
weaknesses of civilisation, will have to give up 
mountains—for Norway is nearly as much overrun, 
and the Alps south of Courmayeur contain (at the 
most) two possible hotels—or, if he can stand camp- 
ing out, and can climb, his best refuge will be Ice- 
land or the Caucasus. 

Still, the case is not so bad as it seems, The 
boom in Swiss railways will probably be (like the 
boom in Swiss hotels twelve or fifteen years ago) 
followed by heavy loss and the stoppage of the more 
sensational and expensive enterprises. Even the popu- 
larisation of the Rigi has notoriously been anything 
but a financial success. The funicular railway often 
replaces the chaise a porteur—which, when its occu- 
pant is stout, is a remarkably unpicturesque object 
—with great benefit to all the parties concerned. 
However much the Gorner Grat may be crowded, 
anyone who likes to cross the glacier—say, to look 
for minerals on Pollux—may be quite sure of having 
the place to himself and his guides. And the average 
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visitor to Switzerland, even under present circum- 
stances, is extraordinarily ignorant of the topography 
and capacities of the country. How many people 
now visit Lenk, or go over the Rawyl? Yet there 
are few finer views than can be obtained from either. 
Even among climbers, numbers have hitherto seldom 
got away from the great Alpine centres, like Zermatt, 
Saas, and Chamouni. Now the use of the new rail- 
way is that it concentrates the flow of travel, and 
crowds certain places at the expense, doubtless, of 
others. Probably the Simplon and Great St. Bernard 
were relatively more visited forty years ago than 
they are now; certainly the Simmenthal was so. 
The mass of tourists seemingly does not tend to 
diffuse itself, and the trippers will no more scatter 
in Switzerland than they do on a Bank Holiday 
in Epping Forest. When they do they will cease 
to be trippers, and the more liberal-minded Alpinist 
will discover that they too are human. Meanwhile, 
those who like solitude—positive or comparative— 
need not despair. A very easy walk from such 
centres of international traffic as Goeschenen or 
Modane, still more from Buchs or Bardonnéche, 
leads into districts beyond the ken of almost every 
traveller and very well worth a visit. And even 
when the world has taken our advice and gone 
there — though, were we not absolutely certain 
that the advice will never be taken, we should 
not think of giving it—it will be possible for many 
years yet to be free from the crowd and the weather 
that often beset them by going in June or late 
September. Moreover, there is only one man living 
who really knows all the Western Alps—and he is 
not an Englishman. 


A FRENCH CRITIC ON HAMLET. 


BRILLIANT and somewhat audacious criticism 

of Hamlet has recently appeared in the 
columns of the Figaro from the pen of M. Henri 
Becque. The critics have, M. Beeque holds, failed in 
their analyses of the character of Hamlet, because 
they have perpetually been searching for a consis- 
tency and a unity which the character does not 
possess. They have approached the subject psycho- 
logically like Goethe, comparatively like Taine; they 
have neglected the positive treatment which would 
have led them to a sound conclusion. Goethe's 
famous dictum was that the explanation of Hamlet 
lay in the effects of a great action, imposed as a duty 
upon a mind too feeble for its accomplishment. In 
this sense he finds the character consistent through- 
out. Taine explains Hamlet by saying Hamlet is 
Shakespeare himself—thus and thus would the man 
of Shakespeare’s epoch have acted. All is consistent 
if you take accountof agiven type of character biassed 
by the conditions of the age. The specialists in lunacy 
explain him by inquiring whether there may not 
have been an hereditary tendency to insanity, and 
whether his pretended madness was not combined 
with something of latent lunacy. Away with such 
subtleties, cries M. Becaue. Let us consider facts, 
and call to mind that Shakespeare was not a psycho- 
logist but a dramatist writing for the stage, thinking 
more of his action than of his abstract personage. 
When we have fully realised this, we shall understand 
Hamlet, inasmuch as we shall cease to demand a 
psychological consistency which the play cannot be 
made to yield. Shakespeare, as all the world knows, 
did not create Hamlet out of his own brain. The 
Story of Amleth had been told by Saxo Grammaticus 
in the twelfth century, and had been worked up by 
Belleforest in his “ Histoires Tragiques” in the six- 
teenth. Shakespeare almost certainly had before 
him the old English version of Belleforest. M. 
Becque’s contention is that while Shakespeare has 
conceived in Hamlet a character inapt for carrying 
out a great revenge, he has assigned to Hamlet a 
series of actions inconsistent with such a character, 
merely because the actions were those of the 


traditional Hamlet of the chronicles. Shake- 
speare, M. Becque boldly says, is not master of 
his plot. He is inventing here, he is borrowing 
there; and the inventions and the borrowings do 
not harmonise. He substitutes the man of action 
of tradition and man of contemplation, but he leaves 
the action unmodified. No wonder that Hamlet has 
been an enigma to posterity. Why is Polonius slain? 
It is so recorded in the chronicle. Why does Hamlet 
depart to England and scheme the death of Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern? It was part of the original 
story. Hamlet has thus two faces, and the Hamlet 
of Shakespeare’s creation finds himself responsible 
for crimes which are not his own. Where the 
chronicle does not bias the action Hamlet is neither 
inconsistent nor enigmatic. His attitude face to 
face with Claudius is perfectly intelligible. He so 
far shrinks from killing him that the Ghost re- 
turns “to whet his almost blunted purpose,” a 
reproach which still remains ineffective. Murder is 
repugnant to Hamlet, revenge distasteful. 

But the most important element introduced by 
the earlier tradition into the play was Hamlet's mad- 
ness. In the “ Hystorie of Hamblet”’ his assumption 
of madness is justified ; in the play it is not. When 
Hamlet rejoins Horatio and Marcellus after his inter- 
view with the Ghost he proclaims his intention “to 
put an antic disposition on,” but his reason for doing 
so is made clear neither to them nor to the audience, 
nor in the sequel is it easy to discover how the 
character of madman has contributed to his security 
or his revenge. Nor is his madness even well counter- 
feited. We hear much, see little of it. In the 
“Hystorie” he “rends and tears his clothes, wallow- 
ing and lying in the dust and mire, his face all filthy 
and blacke, running through the streets like a man 
distraught, not speaking one worde, but such as 
seemed to proceede from madnesse.” The play con- 
tains nothing of this, and the audience would not 
know that he had carried out his declared intention 
of playing the madman except through the declara- 
tions of others, and especially Ophelia. Yet how 
greatly Hamlet's assumption of madness, though not 
contributing to the accomplishment of his purpose, 
does contribute in other ways to the development of 
the plot is plain. Shakespeare has not only adopted 
it, but he has made good use of it. This madness, so 
much criticised and studied, is in M. Becque’s view 
“un moyen de théAtre,” a dramatic convenience 
without which the play could not go forward; and 
of a real element of madness in Hamlet there can be 
no question at all. 

If, however, our critic declines to accept a 
psychological solution of Hamlet as a whole, he is 
quite prepared with an analysis of that side of 
Hamlet which he traces to Shakespeare’s brain— 
Hamlet the inactive dreamer. Goethe quite wrongly 
sees in him one who would have been an excellent 
prince, if he had not been overpowered by too heavy 
a burden. On the contrary, he has been a peevish, 
fragile child, and has grown up a misanthrope. He 
represents a reaction from his father, the valiant 
warrior, and admires him to exaggeration because he 
lacks his strength. His excellent fencing no doubt 
presents a difficulty for this view, but it is in- 
geniously suggested either that caprice has led him 
to cultivate one manly exercise, or that Shakespeare 
may have inconsistently given him this endowment 
to bring about the dénotiment of tiie piece. The 
act of vengeance is not, as Goethe urged, above 
Hamlet’s powers, but, fin de siécle personage 
that he is, he does not in his heart of hearts think it 
worth carrying out. He is really satisfied when he 
takes a rhetorical vengeance upon his mother. His 
real heart is laid bare in the churchyard. To this 
favour must we come at last; courtier, jester, con- 
queror, beauty. Then since to such “base uses” 
we must return, what is the good of effort? Hamlet 
is thus, to M. Becque, above all, a talker. He is the 
hero of a dramatic action, yet the action scarcely 
engrosses him atall. He talks about everything—love, 
literature, questions of the time, questions of all 
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time. He is for every age the type of ineffectiveness, 
the ineffectiveness which can do nothing but declaim 
in presence of evils. He was created an Englishman, 
the Germans have claimed him as their own. M. 
Becque finds him to be a Frenchman, and one des- 
tined to have many successors. 


AT THE FISCHLI-HORN HOTEL. 


HE Gasthaus zum Fischli-horn is a plain and 
unassuming structure, chiefly, to judge by 
appearances, of lath and plaster, a considerable 
portion of which is every winter washed away by 
avalanches from above; for the hotel stands on a 
curious little plateau blasted out of the rock, three- 
quarters of the way up the mountain. So quickly 
has Alpine travel extended itself that only thirty 
years ago the Fischli-horn was quite a “little known” 
rock-peak, whereas now ladies and children trip 
up to its summit almost every day between break- 
fast and lunch-time. 

Ah! sweet it is to have toiled up the rugged 
stony path through the dark pine-wood, emerged in 
sight of this plain and well-known homely-looking 
hostel, paid and discharged one’s porter, shaken 
hands with the tall and burly proprietor, unpacked 
one’s things and spread them about, and descended 
to take one’s seat on the terrace, and look out over 
the valley and the abyss of pine forest. But the 
best and most characteristic view from here is on 


- those cold and cheerless mornings when (be the 


month June, July, or August) a crackling wood fire in 
the salle a manger is a necessity, and the whole 
valley is filled with a dense sea of thick white mist 
on which our little plateau and hotel seem to float 
or hang, when it seems one might plunge off the 
stone wall where that group of guides and porters 
are lazily smoking, and swim or sail for miles on 
those substantial billows, until half an hour later the 
whole of our mist-ocean breaks up and reveals the 
green depths three thousand feet below, while 
chaotic pillows of dripping cloud roll slowly past our 
windows and sweep up and round the mountain, to 
the more congenial heights beyond. 

But this morning everything is bright, and the 
green valley, the velvety fir-woods, and the rough 
brown and yellow hillside are bathed in warm 
sunlight. It is a lovely morning; the only question is 
whether it will last and whether we shall be able to 
go up the Nonne to-morrow. 

It is a curious feature of the Fischli-horn that 
sitting here in front of the hotel one need hardly be 
aware of the existence of Alps at all. There are 
even walks of many miles along the side of the 
mountain, where the watercourse runs, and where 
nothing more exciting than sheep-pastures, and 
occasional piles of broken rock, need meet the 
tourist’s eye. But only trot up the path behind 
the hotel for an hour, and look out to the back. 
What a panorama! All the kingdoms of the Bern- 
ese Oberland (none unconquered by the modern 
Alpinist) and all the glories of them! So we are, as it 
were, a very lodge by the side of the state entrance 
of the great highway to the Alps. 

Thus while no persons could come here for vain 
social delights of the evening-dress, band, and thea- 
tricals type, the majority of visitors, like ourselves, 
are bent upon some more or less serious expedition : 
and among us there is no want of that most neces- 
sary individual the well-meaning but inexperienced 
climber. Necessary, we say, for how sad were the 
life of the “proficient,” the “experienced,” the 
“ professional” Alpist, wrapped up in cold and jaded 
contempt of the Philistine tripper with his painted 
walking-stick, might he never unbend and advise the 
young aspirant! Sad and solitary in some measure 
must the great soul ever be. Do not then, dear friends, 
increase this burden already imposed on these persons 
by coarse and palpable attempts to draw them. Let 
them see your seriousness, your humility, and 


descend of themselves with gracious advice anent 
the shape of axes, the thickness of stocks, the 
quality of ropes, leggings and bootnails, so to 
speak, in their wings: for it is a serious, a very 
serious, thing to be a proficient Alpine climber, 
as well as a University man with a profession. 
The Rev. Hatchleigh Coolwore, by the way, repre- 
sents another type of experience, from which 
age and varied social intercourse have worn off most 
of the solemnity. He and his wife are always to be 
found here at a certain season of the year, and, in 
fact, live a good deal abroad. ‘“ Old Coolwore,” as we 
call him, has been up most things, and knows every 
practical detail as to how or when every peak and 
pass should be done, and simply delights in telling 
you. They are a capital and sociable couple, know 
everybody (everybody worth knowing, that is, and 
snub the others), and contrive, wherever they may 
be, to preside at the table d’héte, whither they wel- 
come you, on arrival, as to their ancestral home. 
But they make a capital host and hostess, know the 
Continent, Paris, and the Italian picture-galleries 
well; and if they are a little despotic, make a wise 
use of their authority. 

For only yesterday, when the new chaplain, a tall, 
ungainly, but meek-looking creature from the manu- 
facturing districts, arrived, then did the Rev. Hatch- 
leigh and Mrs. Coolwore at once lay hold of and take 
him “fora little turn” up to the top of the Fischli-horn, 
and there tell him, on the edge of a precipice, that he 
must preach sermons of not more than a quarter of 
an hour in length a.m., none p.m., and have only 
“ Ancient and Modern” hymns. For “ No fads” is 
the watchword of ecclesiastical feeling on the Fischli- 
horn. 


THE DRAMA. 


S it not a little too severe to describe A Royal 
Divorce, the romantic drama which Mr. W. G. 
Wills has written for Miss Grace Hawthorne at the 
Olympic, as “ wantonly unhistoric”? The play re- 
presents Napoleon, for reasons of State, divorcing 
the Empress Josephine, who loved him, and taking 


to wife the Archduchess Marie-Louise, who did not. 


It shows Marie-Louise deserting Napoleon after 
Moscow, and Josephine insisting, so to speak, that 
she never, never will desert Mr. Micawber. One of its 
tableaux depicts Napoleon riding a white charger at 
Waterlooand being defeatedthere. Finally, Josephine 
dies of a broken heart. All this, I believe, is authentic 
history. Is it “ wantonly unhistoric” of Mr. Wills to 
imagine an interview between Josephine and Marie- 
Louise, in which the ladies exchange feminine 
sarcasms, or to invent a chance meeting between 
the pair in the Tuileries Gardens, wherein the ex- 
Empress protects her successor from the fury of the 
mob? Both these incidents might conceivably have 
happened. 

The real objection to them seems to me to be, 
not that they are unhistoric, but that they are 
uninteresting. In this fag-end of the century 
there is no room for the historical playwright. His 
only chance was in “drum and trumpet” history, 
and that has gone out of fashion in an age which 
has been taught to disbelieve in the “great man 
theory,” and knows that the Wellingtons never 
made their “ Up guards and at ’em” speeches. As 
for Emperors and Empresses, Principalities and 
Powers, the things that we want to know about 
them, the inner facts of their lives, their likeness 
to ourselves, their faces with the mask off, the 
stage can never hope to show us. For example, I 
come across a stray volume of the correspondence 
of the Empress Marie-Louise, published recently in 
Vienna, and I find two little intimate details of her 
life after she deserted Napoleon. “Je commence & 


jouer de la guitare, il est vrai trés-mal,” she writes. 
from Schonbrunn in 1815. And again, in 1821, she. 


informs a correspondent that her digestion is so 
much improved that she can eat anything, “méme 
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du melon.” These are the little revelations about 
Empresses that interest me, because they throw “dry 
light” upon character, and I cannot hope to find such 
things as these in A Royal Divorce. If we want 
history nowadays we go, in one mood, to Saint- 
Simon ; in another, to Taine; not, in any mood, to 
Mr. Wills—no; nor to Shakespeare. It is not Mr. 
Wills’s fault, nor Shakespeare’s, nor ours, it is the 
Time-Spirit’s. 

Of Yvette, the new pantomime-play at the Avenue 
Theatre, it is sufficient to say that it is an imitation 
of L’Enfant Prodigue, which it resembles as a black 
potato resembles a truffle. The model had humanity, 
distinction, literary grace, even a touch of the ex- 
quisite; the copy has none of these things, and 
merely shows that it is quite as possible to utter 
banalities in dumb-show as in words. 

I have referred to the literary grace of a panto- 
mime-play. The expression is, of course, an absurd 
one, if by the literary element of a play we are to 
understand the literary quality of its dialogue and 
nothing more. But this, 1 submit, is an unreasonable 
and inconvenient, though not an uncommon, limita- 
tion of the term “literary.” The development of 
character, for instance, is not that one of the literary 
elements of a play? Otherwise, when we speak of 
Hamlet or Lear as among the great characters of 


- literature, we are talking nonsense. The develop- 


ment of plot, again—the conduct of the fable, as our 
fathers used to call it—is not that one of the literary 
elements of a play? Aristotle, at any rate—Mr. 
Sydney Grundy, who brands what he calls the 
“new criticism ” as pedantic, will gibe at this name, 
but the reference has to be made—Aristotle thought 
s0, for he not only included plot in the elements of 
drama proper to be considered in the “ Poetics,” but 
actually placed it first (as, indeed—oh, irony !—does 
Mr. Sydney Grundy) among those elements. Does it 
not come, then, to this, that the literary elements of 
a play comprise all those which the author contri- 
butes—make up, in fact, the whole play with the 
exception of the acting and the scenery? It is as 
well to arrive at a clear idea of what we mean by 
the literary element of a play—whether we mean 
the dialogue merely, or whether we mean the whole 
play minus its scenic and histrionic elements— 
because, I think, a certain confusion between the 
two meanings has led Mr. Henry Arthur Jones to 
attach an exaggerated importance to the publication 
of plays in book form. Mr. Jones (who is to be fol- 
lowed almost immediately by Mr. Pinero) is the first 
English dramatist to take advantage of the passing 
of the American Copyright Bill. Hitherto, the pub- 
lication of an English play meant the forfeiture of 
the American stage-rights, and as dramatists were 
naturally indisposed to face the double loss—pecu- 
niary loss to themselves and artistic loss to their play 
(which, once printed, became the prey of every Ameri- 
can “barn-stormer”)—they did not publish. But the 
Copyright Law of 1891 has changed all this, and, 
Mr. Jones thinks, “ will prove the mettle of English 
playwrights.” It is now their bounden duty to 
publish ; if they do not, we shall know what to 
think of them. “If, from this time forward, a play- 
wright does not publish, it will be an open con- 
fession that his work was a thing of the theatre 
merely, needing its garish artificial life and sur- 
roundings, and not daring to face the calm air and 
cold daylight of print.” This argument seems to me 
to be based upon the false assumption that all the 
literary elements of a play are to be found in the 
printed book, and that only those which are unliterary 
belong to the stage. The literary elements of charac- 
terisation and plot, for instance, of which I spoke, 
surely these can be only imperfectly judged from the 
printed page? To get their full effect, to see them 
as the dramatist intended them to be seen, we must 
still go to the theatre. One literary element, to be 
sure, there is, and, as I think, only one, which can be 
fully estimated in “the calm air and cold daylight 
of print,” and that is the quality of the dialogue. 
The practice of printing plays will certainly tend to 


improve the quality of the dialogue, for if that be 
not literary it will not be worth reading. But to 
ask us to estimate a dramatist’s position as a literary 
artist from the printed book of his play and from 
nothing else is asking us to consider a work of art 
apart from the primary conditions under which it is 
designed. One might as reasonably be asked to 
estimate Beethoven’s position as a musical artist 
from the printed score of the “ Eroica” symphony. 
A score is not a symphony, and the book of a play is 
not a play. 

It is in his preface to the book of Saints and 
Sinners that Mr. Jones has put forward these views 
of his on the subject of printed plays. The little 
piece was produced in 1884 at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
where it ran for nearly two hundred nights; it 
pleased Mr. Matthew Arnold (because it “ weakened 
the faith in the middle-class fetish”); and it is plea- 
sant reading even now. It purports to be a picture 
of life, aims, its author says, at “ representing some 
very widely-spread types of modern middle-class 
Englishmen.” That is, we are to regard it as a real- 
istic play. I fear that its realism is still tinctured 
with stage-conventionalism. First conventionalism; 
its seduced heroine dies of a broken heart. This is 
one of the three orthodox endings of a seduction story 
(type, Clarissa Harlowe), the second being the marriage 
of the girl to her seducer, reformed (type, Olivia), and 
the third, her marriage to some other young man, 
who consents to overlook her fault or doesn’t care 
two straws about it (type, Denise, Les Idées de Mme. 
Aubray). Of the three, I submit that the third 
is the realistic conclusion; the first, the idealistic. 
Fortunately (in an imperfect world) seduction is 
taken much less tragically off the stage than on it. 
How many seduced girls actually die of a broken 
heart? Not one in a thousand, I should guess. 
Second conventionalism: The seducer has no light 
and shade, he is one blot. “If ever there was 
a devil on the face of this earth it’s Captain Eustace 
Fanshawe,” says the Captain’s valet. And says the 
Captain himself :—‘“ Give her up, not I! When a 
man has been as badly used by womankind as I 
have been, damn it all! he owes it to his own sense 
of justice to be revenged on womankind as often 
as he can (chuckling). I don’t think I shall get to 
be much worse than I am! .. . After all, there’s 
a great comfort in being out-and-out wicked— 
it’s like being soaked through, you can defy the 
elements.” And for two pins, I think, this Don 
Juan would defy the statue of the Commander. 
This is not the realist’s seducer, not the sensualist 
as we know him in the Police Court (and some- 
times, alas! in the smoking room); it is Monsieur de 
Camors. Third conventionalism: The girl’s honest, 
rustic lover, as soon as he hears of her seduction, 
hisses out, ““ Who is he? His name? His name, I 
say! .. . I will kill him! As there is a heaven 
above us, I will kill him!” This bloodthirsty rustic 
belongs to melodrama. Nevertheless, there is, as I 
say, plenty of pleasant reading in Saints and Sinners. 
Its Jacob Fletcher is a dissenting Dr. Primrose, and 
its hypocritical chapel-deacon is, or was in 1884, an 
audaciously frank bit of portraiture. A.B. W. 


THE WEEK. 


It would appear that poets, like prophets, meet 
with little honour in their native places. The 
inhabitants of Canterbury, according to the preface 
of a recent pamphlet on MARLOWE, seem to have 
known very little of their great poet. ‘Some had 
never heard of his name; others had a vague 
remembrance that he was a dramatist ; while others 
again preferred to believe the unproved assertions of 
the poet’s enemies rather than to accept gratefully 
the glorious gift of the poet’s works.” 


Tus little pamphlet does not contain much new 
criticism, but its main points are rightly urged. 
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MARLOWE began what others finished well. His per- 
formance was great; but his potentialities and pro- 
mise were greater. He died at the age of twenty- 
nine. No reader of “ Faustus” can doubt that, had 
MARLOWE lived ten years longer, it would have been 
impossible to have denied him, even in his birth- 
place of Canterbury, his claim to rank with our first 
poets and dramatists. Perhaps the memorial may 
lead the people of Canterbury to a more just and 
intelligent appreciation of MARLOWE’s work. 


Wuat will Mr. Lecky’s poetry be like? Those 
who have seen him walking observantly of an after- 
noon along Fleet Street and the Strand, or saunter- 
ing carelessly across Piccadilly Circus as if it were a 
meadow, or reading with evident delight his own 
history in the British Museum, know that there is 
much humanity in the reticent historian, and look 


forward with real interest to the publication of his 
verse. 


Messrs. HENRY & Co. have revised a series of 
books likely to be successful, and to be the fore- 
runner to numerous imitations. “The Victoria 
Library for Gentlewomen,” to which the Queen is 
the gracious godmother, will be written and illus- 
trated exclusively by gentlewomen for gentlewomen. 
What steps Messrs. HENRY & Co. propose to take 
in order to prevent others than gentlewomen from 
buying the “Gentlewoman’s Library” we cannot 
say; but doubtless they will prove satisfactory. It 
is all so exclusive that it would never do if two or 
three thousand shopkeepers were to subscribe. Mrs. 
Lynn LINTON is among the writers. We hope when 


her turn comes she will have ready a “ Book of 
Female Snobs.” 


THE first number, “The Gentlewoman in Society,” 
by Lapy VIOLET GREVILLE, is to appear in October. 
Mrs. ALEXANDER, Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, Miss M. 
BETHAM-EDWARDS, and Dr. KATE MITCHELL are 
among those who “ will do their best to write with 
ease and liveliness, though not without authority ; 
they will write as gentlewomen to gentlewomen.” 


Gentlewoman is a charming word; but Megssrs. | 


Henry & Co. might profitably revise their 
prospectus. It is aggressively conventional in the 
application of its favourite term. Such militant 
gentility is behind the times. 


THE first series of “The Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour,” which was one of the successes 
of the year, finished with Barry Parn’s “In a 
Canadian Canoe.” The new series will be improved, 
and the price slightly increased, to cover the in- 
creased cost of production. “Those Other Animals,” 
by G. A. HENTy, and “In Cambridge Courts,” by 
RvupDoLF C. LEHMAN, are to be the first two volumes. 


THE literary weeklies resound with books and 
rumours of books; and the coming publishing season 
promises to be very busy. In MEssRs. MACMILLAN’S 
list, which is already very full, we notice, “ Essays 
on some Controverted Topics,” by PRoressor 
Hvux.ey, “The New Calendar of Great Men,” by Mr. 
FREDERIC HARRISON, “Some Aspects of the Greek 
Genius,” by PROFESSOR BUTCHER, and many interest- 
ing works in fiction, biography, and theology, with 
science text-books and new editions and translations, 


filling a column and a half of small type in the 
Atheneum. 


AT the CLARENDON PREss they must be working 
like hatters, or millers with a good wind. Their 
list of biographies, histories, lexicons, concordances, 
grammars, etc., fills a large broadsheet. We may 


Ir housekee are in earnest in to benefit the unempl in East 


mention Volumes III. and IV. of PRorEssoR FREE- 
MAN’S “History of Sicily,” Mr. AITKEN’s “ Life and 
Works of Arbuthnot,” and nine new lives in the 
“ Rulers of India” series. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will publish in October a 
supplement by Mr. FrovupeE to his history of 


England, entitled “The Divorce of Catharine of 
Arragon.” 


Messrs. CASSELL & Co. will begin to publish 
immediately a cheap illustrated edition of their 
“Treasure Island Series.” “King Solomon’s Mines,” 
the best book Mr. RipeER HAGGARD has written, 
*“ Kidnapped,” and “ Treasure Island” are ready. 
“The Master of Ballantrae,” “The Black Arrow,” 
and “ The Splendid Spur” will appear as soon as the 
special illustrations being prepared for them are 
completed. 


Mrs. COLYER-FERGUSSON, PROFESSOR MAx 
MULLER’s daughter, has translated PROFESSOR DE 
LA SAUSSAYE’s “ Manual of the Science of Religion” 
(LONGMANS), perhaps the only book which gives a 
trustworthy general view of the whole subject. 
Mrs. COLYER-FERGUSSON undertook the translation 
on the advice of her father, who helped her over the 
difficult places. As PROFESSOR DE LA SAUSSAYE 
revised every page of the translation, and allowed 
the translator the use of his notes and corrections, 
this English version may be read almost in the light 
of a second edition. 


To the new edition of Miss Amy LEvy’s “A 
Minor Poet” (UNwinN), there has been added a 
sonnet and a translation from a volume published 
in Cambridge in 1881, and now out of print. An 
attractive portrait of the sweet, sad poetess, who 
“lived a few short years, then chose to die,” appears 
as a frontispiece. 


IN a terra-cotta cover with brown letters, and in 
the old-fashioned narrow page which has become 
the vogue for reprints, MEssRs. GRIFFITH, FARRAN 
& Co. issue the first of ten volumes of “The Bijou 
Byron.” The same publishers send us “ Possible 
Plays for Private Players,” by CONSTANCE O'BRIEN. 
The book is dedicated to that unique dramatic corps 
“ who never have owned a manager, never lose their 
heads, their tempers, or their patience, and for whom 
there is no such word as fail.” 


In looking over these enormous lists of books— 
some publishers issue enough new books every season 
to fill a library—one is irresistibly reminded of the 
conversation between Don Quixote and Samson 
Carasco. “There are men who compose books 
and toss them out into the world like fritters,’ 
said the Don. “There are few books so bad but 


you may find something good in them,” replied the 
bachelor. 


AN unfinished novel and a short account of “ An 
Excursion to Paris” (1851), by CARLYLE, hitherto 
unpublished, have been secured by Mr. ARCHIBALD 
GROVE for the New Review. It is said that the 
characters in the novel can mostly be recognised as 
contemporaries or acquaintances of CARLYLE’S. 


THE third number of the Economic Journal, pub- 
lished on Wednesday, stands a good deal apart from 
ordinary text-book and doctrinal economics, and is 
weighty with contributions to the inductive branch 
of the science. The Editor has wisely gone to the 
store of important matter possessed by members of 
the Indian Civil Service, and seldom made available 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


to students hitherto. Mr. Goopricn’s interesting 
article on Land Settlement in Madras indicates that 
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agriculture there, as in England in the seventeenth 
century, is struggling to escape from the restric- 
tions of communal cultivation, and recommends 
a general enclosure of the strips in the common 
fields. Miss CoLLET gives much interesting detail 
as to the occupations of women in Leeds; PRo- 
FESSOR ASHLEY takes part in the work of re- 
habilitating RicarRpo, as he says, in the theo- 
logian’s fashion, by exegesis; Mr. MACDONELL 
suggests further reforms in the regulation of rail- 
way rates; and PrRorgessor HASBACH gives a good 
bibliography of recent German works on economic 
history. The notes and memoranda include a sum- 
mary of the new German Socialist programme, a 
very hopeful account of the crisis in Argentina, and 
a note by Mr. J. B. MARTIN, the well-known banker, 
predicting that the country banks in England will 
decrease in number, and, perhaps, combine into 
territorial groups. 


THE summer of 1891 has been christened, in 
France, “l'été des toasts.” Fraternisation in every 
latitude and in every language marked it. “ Ursus” 
imagines himself exclaiming twenty years hence 
when he is an Academician, “Ah! mes enfants ! 
What a lovely time that was! So fertile in miracles! 
The very English were polite!” The French still 
believe what FROISSART said five hundred years ago, 
that “the English people are the most outrageous 
people in the world”; and they think it specially 
good of us to have tamed our native savagery on the 
occasion of their visit. 


THE SITUATION AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, September 12th, 1891. 

SENT you a hasty letter last week on the sudden 

and unexpected change of Ministry, and nothing 
has transpired since to modify the opinion then 
expressed—that it was the result of a Palace intrigue; 
but the present political situation at Constantinople 
merits a more careful and deliberate study. 

It should never be forgotten that the present 
Sultan has assumed the whole responsibility for the 
government of the Empire. It is now a strictly per- 
sonal government, more so than that of Russia. 
There is no place in it for such great statesmen as 
Rechid or Ferad or Aali Pachas. The Ministers have 
no initiative, and questions of State, whether great 
or small, are decided by the Sultan himself. He is 
quite as likely to seek and follow the advice of some 
underling in the Palace as that of the Grand Vizier. In 
fact, he no sooner appoints a man to high office than 
he begins to distrust him, and surrounds him with 


ies. 

Some of the evils of such a system of personal 
government are too obvious to be mentioned, and 
they are not counterbalanced by the fact, which all 
must recognise, that the Sultan is a Sovereign of 
unusual ability, of great energy and honesty of 
purpose. He has isolated himself in a way to create 
the very state of affairs which he most dreads. It is 
hardly possible for anyone who is not on intimate 
terms with the Turks to realise their feelings 
under the present régime. They are exasperated 
beyond measure. Every man of any position 
knows that the Sultan distrusts him, that he is 
dogged by spies at every step, that, however loyal 
he may be at heart, he has no defence against false 
accusations. He knows that, however devoted he 
may be to the duties of his office, he will get no 
credit for it. 

Then, again, there is not an intelligent man 
among them who does not feel that the present 
system of personal government is an unmitigated 
evil. The last two Grand Viziers have had the 
courage to say this in writing to the Sultan himself. 
This feeling has been aggravated by the character of 
the men appointed to office last week, and, so far as 


I can judge, there is a feeling of discontent among 
the Turks—I mean, of course, the Mohammedans— 
which is deep and general. 

_ If the Sultan would dismiss his secret police, and 
return to a responsible Ministerial government, this 
discontent would no doubt pass away, for these men 
are by nature and interest loyal to the Sultan and to 
the Empire. But as there seems to be no chance of 
ais doing so, this discontent may at any time bring 
about unexpected changes here. 

While all this is true, it must be acknowledged 
that so far as the relations of Turkey to the European 
Powers are concerned there is a certain advantage in 
the present system to all those who are interested in 
maintaining the status quo. The Sultan, by nature 
and especially on account of all responsibility resting 
on him alone, is extremely cautious, and disinclined 
to commit himself to any action which may lead 
to war. He will not join the Triple Alliance, but 
neither will he join any Franco-Russian alliance. No 
change of Ministry will make any difference in this 
policy, although a wise and experienced Grand 
Vizier can exert considerable influence in the appli- 
cation of it to special questions, while a man 
absolutely without experience, like the present 
Grand Vizier, may create difficulties unnecessarily. . 

It is not easy or agreeable for ambassadors to 

deal directly with the Sultan—especially on minor 
questions—but there,is an advantage on great 
questions in meeting the one man who has all power 
in his hands, and who has a greater interest than 
any one else in doing that which will be for the 
good of the Empire. Even with a responsible 
Ministry, however, the Sultan would naturally 
reserve the decision of vital questions to himself. 
_© In addition to the general dissatisfaction in the 
governing class with the present system of govern- 
ment, there are other internal difficulties of the most 
serious character. Brigandage, with insecurity of 
life and property, almost within sight of the capital, 
is a plague which cannot be removed or alleviated 
by paying heavy ransoms for captured foreigners, or 
by entertaining ex-brigands at the Palace. It needs 
@ vigorous administration such as does not now 
exist and cannot exist under this personal govern- 
ment. An isolated case of brigandage—such as that 
at Sinekli—might occur under any government, but 
there is no excuse for an administration which 
tolerates brigandage as.a permanent institution and 
interferes with it only when foreigners happen to be 
the victims. Any provincial governor, if given a 
free hand, could put an end to it in six months. It 
has been done by such men again and again, but 
their only reward has been dismissal through Palace 
intrigues. It is impossible for the Sultan, shut up 
at Yildiz, to know the truth in regard to the ad- 
ministration. He is himself the victim of intrigues of 
every kind. 

The troubles in Crete and Arabia are not only 
serious, but chronic. Greece is doing all in her 
power to bring the Cretan question to a head and 
secure European intervention, but Russia and France 
are just now playing a game at Constantinople 
which leads them to turn a cold shoulder to any 
such propositions, and they have fully approved the 
appointment of Mahmoud Djellalladin as Vali. A 
week ago he was Vali of Brousa; since then he has 
been Minister of Public Works; now he goes a second 
time to Crete, which will not please the Greeks, who 
demand a Christian Governor. 

The Egyptian question, which was brought to an 
acute stage not long ago by the influence of France 
and Russia, is just now in abeyance. The Macedonian 
question is liable at any time to be pushed to the 
front by Greek or Servian agitators—or by Russian. 
The Armenian question is as far from any satis- 
factory settlement as ever. Some wisdom has been 
shown in releasing a large number of Armenians 
from prison in various places, and they are certainly 
not under as annoying espionage now as are the 
leading Turks in this city. But there is little im- 
provement in the condition of Armenia itself, and 
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the enrolling of the Kurds in the Imperial Army is 
not likely to make them any more considerate of the 
rights of the Christians. 

In regard to Bulgaria the Sultan deserves all 
possible credit. He continues to do all in his power 
to cultivate the most friendly relations with the 
Principality, and he went out of his way last Friday 
to make it plain that the change of Ministry had not 
modified his policy in the Balkans. He invited M. 
Greckoff, the Bulgarian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who happens to be in Constantinople, to the Palace, 
received him with honour, and assured him of his 
hearty sympathy with the Bulgarian Government. 
This was only the day after what was popularly 
supposed to be a great Franco-Russian victory at the 
Palace. As the officials at the Palace are in sym- 
pathy with France and Russia, for well-known, 
substantial reasons, it is probable that the removal 
of Kiamil Pacha was brought about by these Powers, 
and it certainly gives great satisfaction to M. Neli- 
doff, who may make enough of it at St. Petersburg 
to secure his long-desired removal to Vienna. But 
this official reception of the Bulgarian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs was intended by the Sultan to satisfy 
England and the Triple Alliance that his policy was 
unchanged. He has since said this himself. 

This is no doubt a critical moment in Eastern 
politics, but the alarming rumours which have 
attracted so much attention in Europe during the 
last few weeks are without any substantial founda- 
tion. There has been no danger of war between 
Servia and Bulgaria, no inclination on the part of 
Russia to make trouble in Crete, and no attempt to 
do away with the treaties in regard to the Darda- 
nelles. 

There has been a vigorous effort on the part of 
France and Russia to create hostile feeling against 
England and to prejudice the Sultan against Sir 
William White, the man whom they chiefly fear ; 
but there can be no doubt that the general object 
which they have in view in all these intrigues is to 
force the Sultan to pledge himself to neutrality in 
ease of a European war. He has been made to 
realise that Russia has now a powerful fleet in the 
Black Sea, which, united with the French fleet which 
has been cruising in the gean, might capture Con- 
stantinople in spite of the English Mediterranean 
fleet. Nothing has been neglected which could rouse 
either his hopes or his fears, and there is no doubt 
that he is wavering, for neutrality is to him a very 
attractive idea. But I do not believe that he will be 
persuaded to commit himself even thus far to France 


-and Russia, even on the promise of having England 


driven out of Egypt. That he will be neutral 
long as possible I have no doubt, but he is douak 
enough to understand that a pledge of neutrality 
would practically throw him into the power of his 
mortal enemy: that in case of war he would see 
the Russian fleet at Constantinople to protect his 


neutrality. He knows all about the treaty of. 


Hunkiar Iskelessi, and it is not probable that he 
will do anything which will result in relighting the 
Russian camp fires in that valley. 


M. GREVY. 


Panis, September 15th. 
M GREVY has left us as quietly as he left the 

« political scene. This is quite in accordance 
with the fitness of things. The third President of 
the Third Republic disliked few things so much as 
unnecessary fuss or unsuitable parade. He was a 
quiet man who would willingly have jogged on the 
even tenor of his way without attracting the notice 
of the crowd. 

Was M. Grévy really a superior man, or did he 
owe his political notoriety to a stroke of good- 
fortune and the possession of mere prudence and 
common-sense? It would perhaps be safe to reply that 
there was in his composition an equal division of 


these gifts, which on the whole entitled him to the 
position to which the wheel of fortune raised him. 
If M. Grévy had been born in England and had 
chosen the Church as a profession, there can be 
little doubt that he would have risen to the post 
of Primate. A conscientious, painstaking man 
in his way, he nevertheless lacked that spark 
of enthusiasm which is a good substitute for genius. 
In fact, it used to be the fashion to describe M. Grévy 
as the type of an English clergyman—a comparison 
somewhat wanting in correctness, which must be 
laid to the charge of the late Mr. Grenville Murray. 
In the early days of the Versailles Assembly, before 
the President of that turbulent body let his beard grow, 
there was some approach to the clerical cut in the 
so-called austere man who sat in the chair of the old 
Royal Theatre. But closer scrutiny revealed the 
legal functionary and traditional magistrate. He was 
always calm, bland, and free from the least tincture of 
professional starch. Rarely was the President known 
to let fall a joke, but it is on record that he once bade 
an indiscreet orator, touching on the affairs of the 
Pope, “Go to Rome without passing by Sedan.” If 
M. Grévy did not shine as a wit, he had the merit 
of keeping his head in the midst of scenes of tumult 
of which no description could give an adequate con- 
ception. Those were the days when civil war after 
being quenched on the streets was transported to 
the Parliament. The scenes there enacted linger in 
the memory like a nightmare, and may not unlikely 
have shortened the lives of many of the participants. 
But they did not seem to affect M. Grévy any more 
than a veteran broker in the inner ring of the Bourse 
condemned to operate in that Pandemoniac Babel. 
Only once did he lose his temper over an apparently 
trifling incident, of which the “electoral baggage” of 
a member of the Right was the innocent cause. The 
furious Conservatives chose to regard the expression 
as an insult, and the President retired in high 
dudgeon. This was in the early spring of 1873, when 
no persuasions could induce M. Grévy to reconsider 
his determination. : 

That incident was the only sign of weakness 
shown in that trying period of his career, for had M. 
Grévy recognised his duty more clearly he might have 


prevented the subsequent defeat and retirement of 


Thiers. Here we touch on the blot on this eminent 
man’s character. As in 1870, during the trying 
period of the Government of National Defence, so at 
this critical epoch in the annals of the Republic he 
preferred not to throw himself into the medley. 
He bided his time to seize the reins of power. 
But he was rather borne on to this goal by the force 
of circumstances and the reputation of wisdom 
which surrounded him. During his two terms of 
office as President of the Republic—from 1879 to 
1887—-M. Grévy exposed himself to the charge of 
letting things take their course without the inter- 
vention of the pilot. It was necessary in his eyes to 
give the Republic an impersonal character if it were 
to take root in France. The only two occasions on 
which the President departed from this attitude 
were the insurrection of Arabi and the arrest of the 
French commissary, Schnaebele. The Chief of the 
State thought it essential to curb the zeal of Gam- 
betta and to hold the hand of M. St. Hilaire, both 
of whom were bent on maintaining the traditional 
situation of France in the valley of the Nile. But 
M. Grévy and his friend M. de Freycinet were too 
keenly alive to the risks of a joint intervention 
which the German Ambassador in Paris, Prince 
Hohenlohe, never failed to represent as a hot-bed of 
trouble and dissensions, such as was seen in the 
Duchies in 1864. M. Grévy may have erred, but 
most people will be inclined to think that he erred 
on the safe side. 

In the matter of the frontier incident in 1887 
there can be no question that the President saved 
his country from a fearful risk by offering to accept 
General Boulanger’s resignation, when Minister of 
War, rather than address an ultimatum to Ger- 
many. In M. Grévy’s own words, “If I had not 
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stopped him he would have unchained the war.” A 
caustic critic of the late President has declared that 
this was the sole occasion on which he showed 
energy ; but again we may say, “’tis enough, it will 
do.” There are forces which cannot be measured by 
their inertia. 

As already stated, M. Grévy was not fond of fuss 
or show. He mortally offended the inhabitants of a 
little town, Melun, by not appearing as promised at 
an agricultural show owing to stress of business in 
Paris. “ Affairs! What affairs?” inquired the dis- 
appointed rustics, who held that no business could 
properly put aside the inspection of cattle and agri- 
cultural instruments. It was no satisfaction to be told 
that the President had remained at home to receive 
a cardinal, one of the useless members in the order 
of creation who enjoyed the sympathy of neither 


M. Grévy’s greatest admirers never claimed for 
him a very extensive range of foreign vision. During 
the memorable visit of the three Presidents—Grévy, 
Léon Say, Gambetta—to Cherbourg in 1880 the 
Chief Magistrate was heard to ask of Admiral 
Jauréguiberry in which direction England lay. In 
the matter of his age he also displayed a laxness 
singular ina lawyer. During the greater portion of 
his career this octogenarian was content to let the 
world suppose him to be six years younger. As he 
sportively observed to his friend Jules Simon, “ One 
can make one’s own age”—an elastic doctrine not 
usually admitted by the Courts. 


THE MINISTER’S REHEARSAL. 


HEAVY dew had fallen, and was falling; and 

the upper branches of the hazels glistened 
under a harvest moon that, though westering, hung 
high enough yet to shine between the hedgerows 
upon the dusty road. So brilliant, indeed, was the 
moonlight that even a careless wayfarer, looking up, 
could see the nuts gleaming in clusters of two and 
thrée among the dark leaves, and note the grada- 
tions, growing fainter as they ascended, of white and 
grey with which a week’s traffic had powdered the 
wayside. Here and there thin streaks of silver 
dangled from the twigs, in all manner of odd posi- 
tions, as if suspended there by somebody bent on a 
decorative freak. But, in fact, these marked the 
season accurately, being but straws brushed, earlier 
in the evening, from a passing harvest-waggon. 

.. Footsteps sounded up the road; but softly, be- 
cause the dust muffled them, and a couple of figures 
—a woman and a man—came along with the moon- 
light in their faces. The woman’s features were 
shaded a little, however, by a widow’s black bonnet. 
The man, too, wore black—a suit of clerical cut and 
a broad felt hat; but his face, though somewhat 
worn and paled with study, was that of a youth 
not much above twenty. He supported the woman 
with his arm; and the pair stepped delicately and 
with a certain alert timidity. 

+ “We're safe enough now,” the young man 
whispered. “Look; there are the elms, It’s only 
another fifty yards.” 

“ Reub, I’m that frightened I could faint to death. 
What's the time?” 

“ Five-an’-twenty after one,’ Reuben announced, 
consulting a large silver watch that flashed in the 
moonlight. 

“What an hour! It makes me feel like one o’ 
them whose deeds are evil. Hark, what's that? Oh, 
Reub, let’s turn back.” 

_ “Why ’tis but a bird rustling on his roost. What 
a child you are, mother, in some ways!” 

‘They passed down the road and came toa turn 
where the hedgerow upon their left broke off and 
gave place to a triangle of turf, having for its base a 
long white-washed building, set back against a small 
plantation of elms. This was-the Methodist Chapel 
of the neighbourhood, and the moon lit up its un- 


compromising plainness. It had not even a porch 
before the drab door, on which half a dozen bills 
were posted—ratepayers’ noticés, lists of voters, and 
the like. 

The pair came to a halt before this door and 
listened for a moment or two. No sound, however, 
broke the stillness but the murmur of a stream that 
ran through the plantation behind. 

“You've got the key with you?” asked the 
woman, under her breath. 

“The key’s been lost for two years and more, so 
Deacon Pedler tells me. I told him we must have a 
new one made; for the lock is still good. He says 
there’s nothing to steal just now but the paraffin 
lamps and old Smallwood’s clarinet, when he 
happens to forget and leave it behind in the pew. 
But I mean to make the place a little more ship- 
sha ¥ 

“I’m glad, Reub, that no one sought to alter it 
before you came. It’s just the same”—she broke 
off to clutch at his arm and tremble as an owl hooted 
among the glens——* It’s just the same as on the 
first day you ever attended, long wi’ your father an’ 
me. You was just turned four, an’ a little suit o’ 
dark-blue velveteen you wore, wi’ a stiff-starched 
frill. My! I can mind lookin’ round an’ catchin’ 
the wonder in the women’s eyes at the niceness o’ 
your dress, considerin’ our income.” 

Reuben patted the hand that still rested on his 
sleeve, and lifted the latch. 

“ An’ to think that to-morrow—no, ’tis past mid- 
night, an’ therefore this very day—you're to be 
exalted i’ this very place! You'll be lookin’ down 
*pon some o’ the very women that stared at ’ee then, 
though a many o’ them be passed away, poor dears. 
Bain’t you frightened at the thought, Reub? It 
frightens me.” 

“It makes me feel nervous beforehand, mother: 
but I expect I'll be all right when the moment comes. 
I’ve got the sermon pretty well by heart from end 
to end, and that makes me feel safer.” 

He pushed open the door and they stepped over 
the threshold. The place was intolerably close; for 
the windows had remained shut throughout a hot 
week; and the odour of, paraffin was suffocating. 
The moonlight slanted through the western windows 
upon rows of high deserted pews, roughly pieced 
together out of unvarnished deal and stained only 
by the attrition of Sunday suits, of labourers’ fum- 
bling hands, and of well-greased heads that had 
rested against the back-rails during sermon time. 
Reuben closed the door softly behind him and stole 
down the aisle towards the gaunt pulpit that rose 
against the blank wall at the further end of the 
building. His mother crept after him on tip-toe, 
clutching nervously at each pew as she passed, and 
finally, reaching her own, darted inside as a rabbit 
into her burrow. 

“Dear brothers and sisters——” began Reuben 
loudly from the pulpit ; and stopped, terrified by the 
echoes of his own voice. “That was dreadfully loud 
—eh, mother ?” he whispered down. 

She murmured a word or two inaudibly. 

“ Dear brothers and sisters in the Lord,” Reuben 
began again, taking heart of grace, “if you turn to 
the First Book of Samuel, first chapter and twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth verses, you will find 
these words—‘For this child I prayed; and the 
Lord hath given me my petition which I asked of 
him: therefore also I have lent him to the Lord. As 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.’” 

As he paused for a second or two before he 
plunged into his address the voice from the dim pew 
below was lifted— 

“Reub, darling—you’re never goin’ to preach 
*pon that text?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, as soon as ’tis given out every soul ’ll be 
turnin’ to stare at me; an’ then I could sink through 
the floor, for very shame.” 

“Nonsense. Of course I shan’t refer to you 


directly. But, mother,” he went on, leaning forward 
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over the pulpit and speaking in a lower voice, 
“indeed I meant it as a surprise for you. I meant 
—I’ve always meant—in the first sermon I ever 
preached to acknowledge all you have done for me: 
how you have pinched and starved that at the last 
you might see me here, in this place——.” 

' Now neither mother nor son saw what was 

happening meanwhile in an obscure pew near the 
pulpit, and under the western wall. But as they 
spoke, a dark figure had slid off the seat of this pew 
upon which it had lain in the dead sleep of weariness 
until startled by the echoes of Reuben’s voice, as he 
gave out the text. The figure was a woman’s; and 
after lying awake upon the seat for a minute, vaguely 
wondering if the voices were real, she had slipped 
down upon the floor without a sound and crawled on 
hands and knees to the pew-door. There she crouched 
gazing out of the shadow that concealed her upon 
Reuben, and then, more fixedly, upon Reuben’s 
mother, whose face was now clear to see in the moon- 
light. 

The proper name of this crouching woman was 
known to very few, and was seldom or never used. 
Along the country-side she was always called “ The 
Great Western,’ and did not resent the title. Her 
frame was tough and strong as a man’s, and she did 
a man’s work, tramping from place to place after 
odd work in the fields. She could sow and drill, drive 
a plough or slaughter a sheep. Her arms were flat 
and sinewy, her breast-bone burnt by labour in the 
sun, her hips strong as steel with continuous stoop- 
ing and the carrying of heavy burdens. From sun- 
rise to sunset on the previous day she had been 
pitching barley with the men in Farmer Mennear’s 
three fields, and taking her turn with the keg, grate- 
ful not only for the draught, but for the coolness of 
the cider that escaped her mouth and trickled down 
upon her neck and chest. Work over and wage re- 
ceived, she had trudged off with a crust and hunk of 
cheese to the chapel, to eat here and sleep, not for 
the first time. 

' “God knows what you've done for my sake, 
mother,” said Reuben. 

“ But—but the text is too good for me. It says, 
or it seems to say, that I did it for the Lord’s sake.” 

“T believe ’twas for His sake, too, mother.” 

“No, I can’t persuade mysel’ that ’twas. Just 
now, when you first stood up, I said to mysel’, ‘ How 
like he is to his poor father.’ And then I thought 
how proud your father’d ha’ been, dear, if he could 
ha’ lived to see his son shoutin’ out the gospel to a 
congregation o’ folks. But I can’t say my mind ran 
*pon the Lord, first or last.” 

“I’m glad you’re honest enow to allow that, Sarah 
Woolcom,” said a loud voice. 

- Reuben started, and his mother shrieked, as the 
Great Western rose from hands and knees and stood 
up in the pew confronting them. : 

“ You?” gasped Mrs. Woolcom faintly, as she un- 
covered her eyes and saw who the intruder was. 

“Who is this woman?” demanded Reuben, 
moving to the pulpit stair. “Do you know her, 
mother?” His voice was still unsteady, after the 
shock. 

The Great Western stepped across the aisle and 
looked into the other woman’s eyes. The supplica- 
tion she read in them was pitiful. 

“Oh, you needn’t be frightened,” she whispered. 
“Our accounts were closed when he died. I’m not 
goin’ to spoil the boy’s memory of his father.” She 
turned swiftly to Reuben. “Please you, sir, to go 
on wi’ your sermon. I bore a child o’ my own once, 
though I'd no chance to do well or ill for en: for he ~ 
died a babe, rest his siveet soul. I'd like to listen to 
’ee, sir, if you'd be so good.” 

“Shall I go on, mother?” asked Reuben, biting 
his lip. 

Yes, yes, my boy: go on, please—I'd like you 


So he preached before this audience of two, the 
Great Western going back to her dim pew and listen- 


to. 


her, who had not heard a sermon for many years. 
It was a florid performance, full of boyish egoism 
and unchastened ornament. The rafters rang and 
desk reverberated as he shouted and thumped; and 
it lasted for forty-five minutes. And while this 
stripling expounded his notions of the beauty of 
maternity the two mothers sat without a yawn. 
Probably Mrs. Woolcom paid little heed to the sub- 
ject of the discourse, being occupied with pride in 
her son’s bearing and with anticipations of the 
effect he would produce upon a full congregation. 
But when it was over, and Reuben came down 
the pulpit stair, the Great Western stood up in her 
seat. 

“Thank’ee, sir, an’ there’s little wonder your 
mother takes delight in ’ee. But about that text— 
there’s little i’ the Bible I can mind, but that there 
passage about Hannah an’ Peninnah I minds well, 
seein’ that at one time I used to read it over an’ 
over”—here she glanced at Mrs. Woolcom for an 
instant. “An’ simme you've left out summat o’ 
Hannah’s reasons. Can you tell me the nex’ verse 
followin’ your tex’ ?” 

Reuben quoted it—‘* And Hannah prayed and 
said, My heart rejoiceth in the Lord, mine horn is 
exalted in the Lord: my mouth is enlarged over mine 
enemies——”’ 

“ Ay, that’s it: that’s it. Study up that verse, 
young sir; for men have chances few enow to know 
what mothers be like an’ why they be like it.” 

The young man frowned and changed the subject. 

“ But you oughtn’t to be sleeping in this chapel, 
you know.” 

“Now don’t say anything about that, Reuben,” 
pleaded Mrs. Woolcom, with sudden earnestness ; 
“ please let her sleep here to-night, if she will.” 


“T can’t understand the fancy you've taken for 
that woman, mother,” said Reuben, as they trudged 
homewards in the darkness before the dawn. “ What 
do you know about her?” 

“Hark! what’s that?” she asked, starting and 
coming to a halt. 

It was only a bird again, and she knew it. But 
it served to divert him from his question. 


Q. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE FUNCTION OF WOMAN. 


S1r,—The condensed reports of my address on September 
5th contain several things which I did not say, and naturally 
omit much of what I did say. I did not propose any legislation 
to restrict the labour of women ; nor did lok he any change in 
the law at all. Indeed, I do not desire any change restrictive of 
the full freedom of women’s action either to be effected by Acts 
of Parliament or by public opinion. My purpose was to defend 
the accepted general principle as to the essential womanliness of 
women against modern iconoclasm. We are all ready to admit 
a thousand exceptions, and to deal with practical modifications 
under temporary necessities. That I fully allowed for this will 
be seen when the text of my discourse is published, which it will 
be on October Ist. In the meantime I deprecate criticism 
founded on imperfect and inaccurate —— 

REDERIC HARRISON. 


Dear Srr,—Mr.!Frederic Harrison’s views on the function 
of woman have a naive charm of their own. Woman is too holy 
to do anything but beautify family life. If cireumstances compel 
her to work or else starve, the State must, at all costs, prevent 
her working. For the meantime she must he left to work at the 
greatest possible disadvantages and the lowest possible pay, just 
to show her that she is really intended for a hi an sphere. Such 
seems to be the doctrine of the “ Priest embarked in the grosser 
occupation of polities.” 

our leader-writer is less entertaining; he has the manner of 
the very oldest school of fighters for privilege—women are all 
emotion; “ practical shrewdness is entirely absent” from their 
minds, Now, if the writer has lived to years of discretion with- 
out knowing several women who were remarkable for practical 
shrewdness more than any other quality, his experience been 


ing with a devoutness that was highly creditable to 


iar. When women were see admission to University 
inati the non-placets—who, by the way, were Tories, 
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not Liberals—used to make just the opposite objection, viz., 
that woman was fitted for practical work, housekeeping, school 
boards, charity organisation ; pure intellect was the exclusive 
preserve of man. That belief, now proved to be absurd, has, I 
venture to think, more truth in it than your contributor’s ai 

dictum. If there is one sphere more than another in which 
women have demonstrated their ability (apart from novel-writing, 
in which they perhaps excel men), it is surely the sphere of prac- 
tical administration. Is your contributor prepared to maintain 
two propositions :—1. That all women are so inferior in political 
intelligence to the agricultural labourer that they should be dis- 
franchised while he has a right to vote? .2. That the women 
who serve on School Boards, County Councils, and the Charity 
Organisation Society, have shown themselves so emotional as to 
be manifestly incompetent ? As long as your contributor insists 
on speaking of women as if all women were exactly alike, it is 
difficult to hope that he will come to a wise conclusion about 
them. And as long as women are given the education of a _ 
animal, trained in the ambitions of a mountebank, and surrounded 
through life by that false courtesy which masks deep-seated 
contempt, the only wonder is that they ke»p as near as they do 
to the standards of civilised and chastened humanity. Try to 
imagine what a man would be like who had had through life the 
education of an ordinary woman of the leisured classes !— Yours 
obediently, G. G. A. MurRay. 

Glasgow University, September 14th. 1891. 


MR. MASSINGHAM AND THE CLERGY. 


S1r,—If Mr. Massingham were not holding a brief, he cou'd 
hardly have deceived himself into the belief that his letter of 
last week reflected in any degree the true state of things in the 
Church to-day. In the first place, he has chosen only to look 
for intellectual giants among the bishops; but he must know 
that the tendency of late has beer. more and more to appoint 
men to bishoprics not for their learning, but for their practical 
ability. And surely Mr. Massingham would have been the first 
to ery out if this were not so. A bishop is an extremely hard- 
worked public servant. The fact that Dr. Stubbs and Dr. 
Creighton were appointed to bishoprics has always been a great 
cause of regret among historians, who know that the scholar 
must suffer in the man of affairs. Secondly, he reminds us that in 
1843 nine professorships at Cambridge were held by clergymen ; 
but this was in the bad old days of tests, of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion in the Universities, when men got “ japanned” just for the 
sake of respectability and a country living. Fifty years ago a 
Churchman like Professor Romanes, for instance, would have 
taken orders; and three hundred years ago Mr. Gladstone would 
probably have been a Bi-hop as well asa statesman. But are 
they, therefore, lost to the Church, and is a professor not to be 
selineed among Churchmen beeanse he refuses to make pre- 
tence of doing the work of a parish priest? The fact is, Mr. 
Massingham has fallen into the common mistake of calling the 
elergy the Church. The Church consists of baptised Christians, 
and not of the clergy only, any more than of the Bishops. 

Lastly, Mr. Massingham’s letter is but a repetition of the ery 
that always arises when the old geueration dies off. The public 
know that the old men were great, and have not yet learnt the 
power of the younger men who are filling their places. If he 
were as ignorant of poetry as he seems to be of the Church, he 
would be saying that Browning is dead, Arnold is dead, that 
Tennyson is a very old man, and that, therefore, English poetry 
is weaken'ng. Let us wait ten years, and see. There is a 
successor to Dean Stanley, there is a successor to Dean Chureh, 
to Dean Plumptre, and to Dean Burzgon. They do not as yet 
occupy Westminster, St. Paul's, Wells. or Chichester. But let 
Mr. Massingham wait and see! Or, rather, let him come down 
to Oxford for a week or two next term, and get au courant with 
University life: until then—great as are his services to 
Liberalism, and excellently informed as he is on most points— 
I confess I don’t think even Mr. Massingham would be quite fit 
fora Deanery! Yours, &c., Percy DEARMER. 


PROSE OR POETRY? 


S1r,—The writer of the article headed “Is Poetry Worn 
Out?” which appeared in last week's SPEAKER, quotes (as a 
specimen of English Prose) a passage from the Song of Solomon, 
points out the beanty of its rythm, and inquires, “ But who, as 
yet, could reduce it to rule?” Will you allow me to try ?— 


Lé the winter is past: 
The rain is Gver and gine: 
The fidwers appar on the eirth: 
The time of the singing of birds is cime, 
And the vofce of the tiirtle is heard in the 


Thrée blind mice,* 
Thrée blind mice, 
Seé how they 
They All run After the farmer's wife, 
Who cit off their tiils with a carving knife. 


(* Or Hickory Dickory Dock,” etc.) 


passage as a specimen of prose; it is melodious certainly, but the 
metre (accidental, of course) is glaringly prominent.—Y ours, 
United University Club, Pal Mall st, S.W. F. R. 


THEOSOPHY. 


Srr,—It is a curious fact that most people are mentally hos- 
tile to any new idea. We prefer to ia. ioe thinking ready- 
made. It is comfortable to be one of the majority, and to know 
that, consequently, one must, of course, be right. This notwith- 
standing, I venture to assure you, sir, that under the application 
of the usual test for truth—viz., the mutual correlation of the 
parts to the whole—Theosophy will be found to be of interest, 
and to repay what time may be devoted to its perusal. 

In this age of crumbling faiths, when men hesitate to face 
the responsibility of bringing new beings into the struggle from 
which so little satisfaction is obtainable, any contribution towards 
a new basis for the re‘igious feeling should not be received with 
contempt. Theosophy is net based on occultism, but is a philo- 
sophy the main object of which is to establish a rational basis 
for ethies. ‘lhe study of oceultism is pursued in an independent 
branch of the society, but by very few students, as the pre- 
liminary conditions imposed are such that few will subscribe to 
them. However, the mere word sets the world by the ears. 
Science ridicules the suggestion that there may be anything in the 
univer-e outside its own sacred classifications. The people rush 


with the ery “ Give us a sign!” How much the wiser or better 

would they be when they had witnessed the miracle ?—Y ours 

obediently, A THEOSO! HIST 
Hampstead. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, September 18th, 1891. 


T has given me real pleasure, during the last 
week or two, to receive several letters upon points 
raised by one or two recent causeries in THE 
SPEAKER. My correspondents are, with a_ single 
exception, unknown to me; but they write courte- 
ously and sign their names even when earnestly 
convinced that this or that opinion of mine is a 
mistaken one. Nor do they vex themselves about 
my motives. And therefore they would deserve 
more consideration than the usual anonymous re- 
viewer even if many of their questions were not 
extremely important. But as a whole they are 
extremely important—too important to be answered 
in a series of private letters, even if one had the 
time. 


They seem—I am glad to say—to indicate not 
only a sincere dissatisfaction with the manners and 
customs of anonymous reviewers, but a sincere and 
instant desire to know what our English authors are 
driving at, just now. They point out that this isa 
question of much greater moment than the manners 
or the capacity of the average critic. And they hint 
that a causeur in THE SPEAKER, if he be fit for his 
work, should satisfy their curiosity in some measure, 
at any rate. This is somewhat terrifying; and if 
we set off on the exploration we must gird up our 
loins and run. For the journey will be devious as 
well as long. 


It is devious, because our authors, just now, are 
kicking their heels in every country under the sun. 
As far as we can see they are trying to be every- 
thing but what God made them. Certainly they are 
trying to be French, trying to be Russian, trying to 
be Scandinavian, trying to be naughty and bold and 
bizarre, as I pointed out the other day. Somebcdy 
told them, a while ago, that they were provincial, 
insular, narrow, conventional—there was no end to 
the epithets: and now they are fleeing about blindly, 
hunting originality around the face of the earth, 
and seeking what they may devour in the local 
colour of at least three continents. 


Now this is surely a mistake. The world is so 


It is inconceivable to me that anyone should select the above 


very big, after all, that the biggest genius may be 
excused for failing to compass it; and, indeed, I 
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suspect that the smallest corner of the world, if 
sedulously studied, will yield nourishment enough 
for the most gigantic intelligence. I will not affirm 
nor deny that Mr. Marion Crawford has a gigantic 
intelligence. But he has written at least a dozen 
novels, the scenes of which lie in a dozen different 
countries—countries as far apart as Italy and India, 
Germany and America. In each country he deals 
with the native character. He threatens to find this 
planet too small for him in a year or two. And 
possibly he is right: possibly he has accurately 
gauged the swiftness of his perceptions, and has 
made certain also that they have no limitation, to 
speak of. If this be so, we may shortly be listening 
with mingled delight and instruction to the love 
affairs of Venus and Mars—TI refer, of course, to our 
nearest planetary neighbours, not to the Olympian 
divinities. It will be wonderful; nay, it is wonder- 
ful. But I submit that, for anybody possessing a less 
superhuman genius than Mr. Crawford’s, to follow 
Mr. Crawford’s example means a mere frittering 
away of power. It is like running about Calais 
sands for an hour, with your mouth open, in order 
to catch the right French accent. 


Those who follow after Ibsen, and other strange 
gods, may or may not be annoyed if I compare them 
with Mr. Marion Crawford. But in fact they suffer 
from the same disease—a belief that nature is 
exhaustible, or has been exhausted. Or perhaps I 
shall do them more justice if I state their case thus :— 
they contend that art has exhausted the beautiful 
and the sane in nature, and must tend to deal more 
and more with pathology, with the ugly and the 
morbid. To me this is the sorriest, meanest cry 
that an artist, or friend of art, can utter. It is the 
wail of impotence—“ I can see nothing beautiful left 
in nature that is worth reproducing.” ‘“ Very well, 
then,” the answer should be, “you may leave art 
alone, for you clearly lack the first of artistic gifts.” 
It is so easy—so very easy—to describe what is 
degraded, or what is eccentric, and to make your 
description startling. But it is supremely hard, now 
as always, to get at the beautiful (as distinct from 
the pretty) and render it in terms of the beautiful. 
It is infinitely more difficult, for instance, to treat 
maternity than to treat prostitution; to write the 
latter half of “ The Cloister and the Hearth” than to 
write the whole of the Rougon-Macquart series. And 
I pray that before my time comes to grow old I may 
see a league of youth established, that shall deal with 
this cry for the ugly in the manner it deserves. For 
it is the ery of men who would follow art to be 
delivered from the difficulties of art. 


The most astounding contention of these men is 
that the ugliness they ensue is identical with “ the 

real.” This “sizes” them, as the Americans would 
say. And they are most amusingly illogical when 
they turn aside—as they always do—to praise the 
art of Mr. Whistler,—a man who, in all his days, has 
never swerved in his service of the beautiful, the 
very service which, as they declare, is played out. 


Then coines the mass of our authors who, without 
emulating the cosmopolitanism of Mr. Crawford, have 
been thrown into wonder by the art of Dostoiévsky, 
or Valdés, or Bjérnson, or de Maupassant, and are 
striving to attain to that art by imitation. The 


wonder is just and right. But let us consider 


whither imitation leads us. Why does Tolstoi differ 
from Bjérnson in his method, in the whole atmo- 
sphere of his novels and their tone? Why are the 
shadows of “The Crime and the Chastisement” 
much deeper than those of “In God’s Way”? 
Simply because both men are speaking the truth, 
and Russia is a very different country from Norway. 
It follows then that if England also is a different 


country from Russia, we shall make a serious mis- 
take in picking up Dostoiévsky’s brush and palette 


to depict English life therewith. We can learn one 
lesson from those authors—to be true to ourselves 
and our surroundings as they are true to themselves 
and their surroundings: but to imitate them beyond 
this is to be led by admiration into falsehood. 


If I am accused of preaching provincialism in art, 
I gladly acknowledge it. For it seems to me that 
the only excuse for an artist’s existence is that he 
can show people some beauty in nature or in life 
that they would not see without his help. And I 
have too high an opinion of the ordinary inhabitants 
of any given spot to believe that an artist can come 
with a comb, night-shirt, tooth-brush and note-book, 
and, after staying a night or two in their midst, can 
sit down and teach them what they and their 
neighbourhood are like. This cosmopolitanism is 
the very carpet-baggery of art, and I know of no 
single achievement of first or second rate excellence 
that can be claimed by it, either in painting or 
literature. It is only after long and humble study 
that the smallest village will surrender its heart to 
the seeker: for if life and nature are inexhaustible, 


the superficial is not only bound to be a lie, but a 
stupid lie. 


And this inexhaustibility of Nature—this readi- 
ness on her part to offer at any moment a hundred 
thousand phenomena from which we can select, and 
select again, until we get by pains to the beautiful— 
is the great truth to advance against English artists 
who try to be cosmopolitan, or merely French or 
Russian or American, or who assert that beauty and 
health are played out. The Dutchmen did not find 
Holland too narrow for their exquisite art: they 
found the aspects of her quiet scenery and home-life 
so multifarious, we fancy, that their great difficulty 
was still the difficulty of selection. The gold is 
always present for the trouble of washing: and it is 
only the half-hearted digger who wanders about 
from place to place or declares that he, for his part, 
means to be content with quartz. A.T.QC. 


REVIEWS. 


LOYOLA. 


Sr. Ionatrvs Loyora THE Earty Jesuits. By Stewart Rose. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1891. 

HE history of the world,” said Schiller, “is the 
judgment of the world.” But no plant is of 
slower growth than historical criticism. Living in 
the nineteenth century, when we may view the great 
canvas of the Reformation as a whole, it might be 
supposed that we should have gained a true idea of 
its rival heroes. Yet who is there that weighs in 
just balances Luther and Loyola, Cranmer and 
Cardinal Pole, the Pope that struck a medal in com- 
memoration of St. Bartholomew, and the Queen that 
racked and quartered seminary priests from St. 
Omer? Who really knows anything of the first 
Jesuits? To a cultivated Frenchman “ Jesuitism ” 
means the system which was thunder-smitten by 
Pascal. Perhaps the only account of Ignatius 
Loyola which nine Englishmen out of ten have so 
much as looked at, occurs in those brief but brilliant 
pages of Macaulay on the Popes, with which we are 
so familiar that nobody minds them. The founder 
of the Jesuits did actually walk about old London 
streets in the year 1530, and may have turned his 
steps Tyburn way, with a prophetic foreboding of the 
many among his disciples who should be drawn 
thither to the gallows. From the year 1580 onwards, 
the Oxford converts, whose most daring representa- 
tives were Campion and Parsons, began their descent 
upon England, where axe and halter did swift exe- 
cution upon them. The Jesuits are still with us, 
though proscribed in the Statute Book; and Stony- 
hurst is a celebrated name. Yet Loyola remains the 
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shadowy-cloaked figure he always was to English 
fancy; and his career, like that of Wallenstein or 
the Great Captain, is not even crammed for examin- 
ation. There is no clear portrait of Ignatius or of 
Jesuitism in all our literature. 

It does not follow that Mr. Stewart Rose, the 
author of these splendidly illustrated pages, has 
given us one. His materials are abundant, his indus- 
try commendable, and his devotion to the Saint of 
Manresa without limit. He has made ample use of 
the recently published “Cartas de San Ignacio,” of 
Pére Clair’s elaborate biography, of the Memoirs of 
Father Manare, “ De Rebus Societatis Jesu,” and the 
story of the Jesuit origins by Simon Rodriguez. 
The Bollandists have lent him their copper plates ; 
and Messrs. Wain and Brewer have drawn illustra- 
tions for him. The volume is full of interest, ex- 
tremely entertaining, and written in a spirit which 
is meant to be fair and even liberal, if we may apply 
the term to one like Mr. Rose, who is not so much 
an historian as an hagiologist. For he writes on his 
kneés, so to speak, in the attitude of a pious medi- 
seval artist painting a Madonna, and the figure he 
has executed will be seen to best advantage amid 
the smoke of incense and the light of the tapers 
innumerable which burn at a canonisation. With 
this manner of telling the story it is not our busi- 
ness to quarrel. But the historical method is some- 
what different, as with the ordinary run of men it 
is more likely to be effective. 

Some points Mr. Rose certainly does clear up. 
When Carlyle in his volcanic dialect painted Loyola 
before his conversion as “a degraded, ferocious 
Human Pig,” writing in capitals to make the charge 
emphatic, he was following a marsh-light kindled by 
his own dislike of Jesuitism, and by the impatience 
which in him always accompanied dislike. There 
seems not to be one shred of evidence that this 
young and strikingly chivalrous Basque gentleman 
ever gave way to excess, beyond the harmless 
vanities of dress and bearing. Born in 1491, he had 
a severe and not very judicious bringing up under 
his father’s eye, Don Beltran de Ofiaz y Loyola. 
At an early age he was sent to the court of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, to be trained in knightly exer- 
cises and in speaking and writing. He read “ Amadis 
de Gaul” and many other romances; composedsonnets 
to a great lady—perhaps the Princess Juanita—whose 
cavalier, according to the fashion of the time, he 
became, and gained some distinction as a soldier. 
But he did not even gamble, though gaming was a 
universal passion among Spaniards. His good looks, 
accomplishments of many kinds, punctilious veracity, 
and quick yet magnanimous temper, would have 
qualified him to be Chaucer's “ very perfect, gentle 
knight,” as far removed as one can imagine from the 
truculent ruffian for which Carlyle mistook him. 
His sonnets and canzones were of a religious cast; 
and when he did penance publicly in his native 
town afterwards, we hear nothing to indicate that 
he had ever been “ full of prurient elements,” or “a 
scandal to mankind.” Carlyle’s portraits abound in 
strong traits and Rembrandt chiaroscuro; but we 
can seldom be sure that they are not imaginary. As 
regards Loyola, it is pretty certain that he had 
never cared to study the original; and that he has 
achieved his caricature as with a burnt stick. 

The fact is that Loyola, from the beginning, was 
an ardent mystic, and not a voluptuary. By nature 
he was a spiritual Don Quixote, with the deadly 
perseverance of the Basque lying like granite be- 
neath the courtesies and chivalries of an adventurous 
Spanish hidalgo. Of less than the middle height, 
with clear olive countenance, glossy black curling 
hair, and eyes that alternately flamed and melted, he 
becomes distinctly visible to us, in his trunk hose and 
short cloak, although none of his youthful portraits 
have come down to us. He was not of a studious 
turn, nor did he ever attain to much learning. Besides 
inditing earpet verses, he was fond of illuminating 
manuscripts. But his master passion, which swal- 
lowed up the rest, was for military renown and to 


shine at Court. The Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, as movements in the European world with 
centuries of historic life behind them, he could not 
have analysed, and may be said never to have 
understood. He took the Papacy for granted when 
he became its most determined champion. How was 
a Castilian noble to discern what the Germans or the 
English wanted? what they scorned or hated in 
medizval Catholicism? or how they came to be in 
revolt against the ancient order of things? Loyola 
was a Knight Templar, not an historical critic, or 
a theologian, or a philosopher. He had the pas- 
sionate loyalty of the race from which he sprang 
to the standard of his chieftain; and whether it 
was Ferdinand, or Paul III., or Christ the King, 
whom he followed, his feeling was simply en- 
thusiasm, as unquestioning and eager as it was 
prompt to inflict or endure extremities. In the case 
of such a man, or of those like him, it is idle to talk 
of the sagrifizio d’intelletto, which has been thought 
the characteristic of his method and Society. What 
we cool people of the North understand by intellect 
did not enter into his calculations. Originality of a 
speculative kind has never perhaps existed in Spain, 
which is not a European country but Oriental, and, 
as St. Theresa proves, and a thousand other saints, 
both male and female, is the home, not of philosophy, 
but of mysticism. Ignatius Loyola possessed the 
magnificent and very rare gifts which make a ruler 
of men. He could organise, govern, and train 
others to carry out his immense designs. But the 
self-centred philosopher was not at all his man. 
Just as little could he make use of the satirist or 
the born littérateur. When he dipped into the 
“ Colloquies” of Erasmus he was scandalised, and 
he forbade his disciples to touch the dangerous 
writings of that wittiest and brightest of the 
Renaissance luminaries, until they had passed their 
thirtieth year. It was by the shafts of ridicule that 
his Society should one day be pierced to the heart. 
Did he anticipate Pascal and Voltaire in the satirist 
of Rotterdam? Who knows? At all events, he 
preferred the vast erudition of a Laynez to the acid 
and pungent wisdom of the “ Praise of Folly.” 

In 1521 he had been converted, as all the world 
has heard, at the siege of Pampeluna, when he lay 
wounded and a prisoner, and they brought him to 
read, instead of his favourite romances, the “ Lives 
of the Saints.” From that hour he became a man of 
the most terrific austerities, a wandering beggar, 
an outcast by deliberate choice, liable to every kind . 
of suffering, scorn, and ill-usage. He beheld visions 
of the other world ; lived like an Eastern dervish on 
alms; travelled to Jerusalem; sat on the school 
benches again with children to learn the Latin 
grammar; was imprisoned more than once by the 
Inquisition ; began to preach in the streets at Bar- 
celona, Venice, Vicenza, and where not; and in 1534 
took the vows of the Order he was founding, with 
six companions, in the chapel of St. Denis, on Mont- 
martre. Among this first band of disciples was 
Francis Xavier, the most astonishing of all Roman 
Catholic missionaries, and the most successful during 
the past three centuries. Every one of these men 
had been trained on the plan of that extraordinary 
book, the “Spiritual Exercises,’ which Ignatius 
wrote in the cave of Manresa—a book hardly known 
to the world at large, but still a power in the 
Roman Church, and the real weapon whereby the 
Jesuits have won their victories over themselves and 
over religious minds. Without it, they could have 
held no spiritual retreats. But it is in the spiritual 
retreat that the novice becomes imbued with the 
principles of his Order; while to those who have 
even once undergone that searching process there 
will ever cling some sense as of the Eleusinian 
mysteries, with their sacred lights and visions, and 
their awful solitude though in the midst of a crowd. 
The critic who desires to know what the Jesuits 
really are should make a retreat under the guidance 
of one of them. He would find it trying but salutary. 
And he would come forth persuaded that the 
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“Spiritual Exercises ” will account for their. peculiar 
genius, infinitely better than the lax and -roseate 
sentimentalism which is mocked, and by no means 
unwarrantably, in the “Provincial Letters.” He 
will be ready to grant that these are the Monita 
Secreta which they possess, and that they need no 
others. 

Of course there is a reverse to the medal. Igna- 
tius, though a saint, was a man of the world—so 
much so, indeed, that he liked his Jesuits to be born 
gentlemen, and was perhaps the least democratic 
founder of a religious society that ever lived. He 
preferred to enrol among his followers “ young men 
of noble birth,” and he said that persons of distinc- 
tion were best fitted to transact the business of 
his Order, and to “ help on God’s work with sovereigns 
and men in power.” This eminently Spanish way of 
thinking throws a flood of light on the success and 
the failure, both in their degree prodigious, that 
have marked the fortunes of his enterprise. Europe 
in the sixteenth century lay bound at the feet of 
despotic rulers; but already it was preparing for 
the seventeenth with its English Revolution, and for 
the eighteenth with its French. When Ignatius had 
gained the approval of Pope Paul III., who saw in 
his new Society “the finger of God,” he turned by 
instinct, not to the popular masses which he thought 
would follow where kings led, but to the sovereigns 
of-Europe, to the Courts, the haunts of Fashion, the 
great families, and the whole strength of feudalism. 
The Jesuits, as Melchior Cano, a Spanish Dominican, 
bitterly observed, were distinguished by their secular 
dress, liberty of action, and unrestrained intercourse 
with the world. They were not to be monks or recluses; 
they declined to spend hours in the church singing 
matins and evensong; they wore any disguise; and 
they went everywhere. But the sphere of their pre- 
dilection was the fashionable world and the confes- 
sional. Loyola would not be troubled with an Order 
of women ; there were no female Jesuits. But when it 
was hinted that there need be no royal confessors- 
chosen from the Society, he was indignant. Had not 
kings souls to be saved, as well as other men? The 
argument was irresistible. Yet if Pére Le Tellier 
had never guided the conscience of Louis XIV., it is 
possible that the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
whether due to him or no, would not be a dark stain. 
on the history of the famous Order, whose boast it is 
to be hated of all men. . 

Ignatius died in Rome on the night of August 
81st, 1556. His original six companions had swelled 
to more than two thousand. He had sent missionaries 
East and West, to both the Indies and to Abyssinia. 
His theologians had argued at Trent and swayed 
the decisions of the Council. Popes had become 
nursing-fathers to his Order; and though Paul IV., 


‘like Sixtus V. and Clement XIV. afterwards, showed 


suspicion or hostility, there could be no question 
that the modern developments of Catholicism, so 
many of which were projected by the Jesuits, would 
on the whole tend to create one definite type, whether 
of priest or layman, which would resemble the pat- 
tern sketched by Loyola. The education of Europe 
was passing into his hands.. Colleges offering a free 
training in every branch of knowledge to thousands, 
had been opened in Spain and Portugal, Sicily and 
the Low Countries, at. Rome, Paris, and: Vienna. 
Alone the Sorbonne stood out against the new 
influence. But even France was to be conquered, at 
least for a time. Southern Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, were returning at the call of Jesuit 
preachers to the ancient ways; and the Thirty 
Years’ War was yet distant by almost three-quarters 
of acentury. The Catholic Reaction, due to a variety.’ 
of causes, had begun; and in the very forefront of 
the conquering army marched these new Crusaders 
with Ignatius at their head. They would not restore 
the ideals or breathe fresh life into the poetry, 
architecture, painting, and ritual of those Franciscan 
ages which are the crown and flower of Catholicism. 
No Dante would rise up under their influence; no 
Angelic Doctor, no. Giotto or Perugino,: or . Fra | 


Angelico. They would create no masterpieces of art 
or literature to be an eternal possession to mankind. 
But they would succeed in what they first attempted ; 
dare and suffer greatly; be militant, aggressive, 
insinuating ; and, as their enemies have always said, 
unscrupulous. They would divide the honours of 
success with orthodox Protestantism; become the 
right arm of Philip II.; convert or conquer Henri 
Quatre; put down Jansenism, and themselves be 
broken in the struggle. Of all this Ignatius saw only 
the commencement. But the harvest was due to 
his sowing. He created the Company of Jesus 
on the pattern of a mediwval order of chivalry, 
and then broke the mould. He, and no other, 
it was who transformed the shape of the old 
Christian Theocracy to an Ultramontane régime, in 
which the universal monarchy of the Popes was to 
have the civil power for its sword, and the Jesuit 
system for its secret of empire. For nearly a 
century it seemed that the plan would be trium- 
phant; but in the sequel it came to nought. The 
civil power has everywhere broken with the Curia 
Romana. The Jesuits have been suppressed by one 
Pope, and called out of the grave by another, only 
to survive, greatly enfeebled, into a democratic age. 
The machinery of education has been captured by 
their enemies; the old methods of diplomacy no 
longer avail; Acts of Parliament are made now, not 
at the beck of sovereign persons, but by oratory 
exercised on a suffrage which is fast becoming 
universal. Feudalism and the Society of Jesus 
agreed very well together; but times are changed, 
and however the spiritual influence of the Society 
may prevail within the borders of the Roman 
Church, outside it, in literature, philosophy, com- 
merce, politics, and education, the Jesuits—if we 
exeept nooks and corners of the world such as 
Belgium or French Canada—are but the shadow 
of a great name which was once the trumpet - call 
to battle. The beauty of obedience, the grace of 
self-surrender, will be always needed in a world like 
ours ; but the day is past when a military organisa- 
tion can hold mankind in permanent captivity ; and 
with the appeal to individual reason as the mainstay 
of order and the pledge of progress, there seems little 
likelihood that the discipline of which the Jesuits 
have been such firm exponents will find a wide 
acceptance. Nay, were it to do so, would not the 
new name of Socialism, unhampered by dubious 
antecedents and traditional dogmas, be more power- 
ful with the men of to-morrow? 


COUNTY COUNCILS AT WORK. 


Tue Covnty Covncit Year Boox ror 1891. London: Compiled 
by T. B. Browne, 163, Queen Victoria Street. 


Mr. Browne's skeleton epitome of the work of the 
great bodies which are now approaching the end of 
their first term of activity should be in the hands of all 
classes interested in local government.. The Year Book 
gives a complete account of the personnel of all the 
County Councils in England, Scotland, and Wales, 
with portraits of the Chairmen and an interesting, 
if necessarily bare, summary of the work done 
during the last two years. The first observation we 
have to make concerning this last feature is the con- 
trast between the fulness of the functions of the 
London body and the necessary scantiness of the 
record which the average provincial council has been 
able to accomplish. The London County Council, 
which is the effective parliament of over four millions 
of people, has had a crowded hour of not inglorious 
life. The rural bodies, even when they have taken 
up all their permissive powers, have had hard work 
to disguise the exceeding thinness of their duties. 
It is indeed a grave blot on Mr. Ritchie’s measure 
that so palpable a-result should not have been fore- 
seen. In the average county the active centres of 
local life must: necessarily be the smaller groupings 
of authority, and little enough is left for the County 
:Councils to do, debarred from all control of the Poor 
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Law, education, and magisterial functions, except 
the partial control of the police. Mr. Ritchie has 
throughout treated the problem of Local Government 
as if it were one and the same in London and the 
provinces ; and to-day the metropolitan council, with 
a budget of millions per annum and a weekly wage 
bill of some thousands, has actually to submit an esti- 
mate to its Finance Committee before it can disburse 
a £50 note. These difficulties notwithstanding, the 
London County Council has on the whole a very 
creditable record of varied usefulness. The Parks 
Committee, the Improvements Committee, the Fire 
Brigade Committee, the Local Taxation Committee, 
the Housing of the Poor Committee, the Water 
Supply Committee, and the Land Valuation Com- 
mittee, have all struck deep and firmly at the root of 
abuses in London administration. But, altogether, 
Mr. Acworth must be allowed to have made out his 
case in favour of an altered scheme of London govern- 
ment. Mr. Acworth proposes three central councils 
for London, loosely linked with small local bodies of 


_ limited powers: the first dealing with the depart- 


ments of works and public health ; the second, with 
the Poor Law; and the third, with education. The 
first and third of these bodies would, of course, be 
the London County Council and the School Board ; 
the second would grow out of the anomalous and 
non-popular Metropolitan Asylums Board, and might 
in time assume, as a Central Charities and Hospitals 
Board, the entire control of London’s provision for 
her sick and outcast, including, of course, the great 
hospitals endowment, which no whipping and spur- 
ring of the good horse, Charity, can now adequately 
maintain. 

Turning to the provincial councils, it is interest- 
ing to observe the two lines on which alone they can 
be held to have developed any independent growth. 
They do not appear to have done much in the way 
of sanitary reform, though the attachment of medical 
officers affords a singularly valuable leverage for the 
rehousing of the country poor. They have left the 
Rivers Pollution Act to lie dormant, though the work 
of cleansing the befouled waterwaysof England cannot, 
one would hope, be delayed for ever. It was hardly 
fair, perhaps, to look for a great scheme of rehousing 
such as the London County Council pursued, as we 
think, on entirely right lines in Bethnal Green. In 
one other matter, however, they show a distinct 
advance on anything London has been able to do. 
Mr. Ritchie’s- Technical Education grant had in 
London to be thrown in with the general rate fund 
in sheer despair of dividing it among innumerable 
competing bodies who claimed to interest themselves 
in technical education. In the provinces the task 
was a smaller one. For the most part the Councils 
have begun in the right way, by applying the whole 
of the few thousands allowed for technical education 
to that purpose, and by appointing a committee to 
report on questions of method. In some few cases a 
further step has been taken in the establishment of 
migratory dairy or cookery schools, with the object 
of improving the cuisine of the poor. Of larger 
schemes there has been a vague foreshadowing. 
Obviously, they can only come after careful considera- 
tion between central and local authorities. There 
ought to be a future for Mr. Garnett’s scheme for the 
establishment of central technical universities, cor- 
responding with the local schools, and sending out 
to them a staff of professors and technical teachers. 
With regard to the scientific teaching of agriculture, 
we are afraid not much progress has been made. 
The difficulty has been to secure not merely bookish 
students of farming, who might be had in abu idance, 
but men of practical experience who have leisure to 
superintend the education of agricultural students. 
However, in some cases, the first elements of a plan 
have been very fairly outlined. In Lincolnshire, for 
instance, a scheme has been adopted providing for 
instruction in butter-making, dairy-farming, agricul- 
tural chemistry, mechanics, drawing, and shorthand ; 
while in Monmouthshire it has been decided to erect 
two higher grade schools with travelling lectureships, 


leading ultimately to the establishment of schools of 
agriculture. The second branch of activity among 
provincial councils has been in connection with the 
Allotments Act. On the whole, it seems as if the 
Councils have exercised their powers of holding in- 
quiries into claims for allotments where the local 
authority fails to act under the amended Bill of 
last year. In one or two cases, as in Norfolk, this 
action has brought the County Council into collision 
with the great landlords, and has sounded a far-off 
note of a popular movement for the rehabilitation of 
rural life. 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 


Lire or Jane Wetsn Cartyie. By Mrs. Alexander Ireland. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


Mrs. CARLYLE is one of those personages who stand 
on the debatable line of biography, respecting whose 
claims to a separate memoir impartial and competent 
judges may excusably differ. If the criterion is to 
be, what Mrs. Carlyle was, there can be no doubt of 
the answer. She was a most remarkable woman, 
interesting in all her words and ways, and endowed 
with an originality of character most worthy of 
portrayal. If, however, the inquiry be, what Mrs. 
Carlyle did, the justification is not so obvious. It 
was certainly no small thing to have been Carlyle’s 
companion for thirty-four years, but her doings and 
sufferings in this capacity belong rather to his 
biography than to hers, and have already received 
the most exhaustive notice. What determines the 
scale in favour of a special biography is, we think, 
the variety of interpretation which these notices 
have received, and the obvious fitness of a summary 
of the question by a writer of Mrs. Carlyle’s sex. 
Granting that a biography was required, Mrs. 
Ireland is undoubtedly, in many respects, highly 
qualified to supply the want. She possesses in per- 
fection the biographer’s first qualification—enthu- 
siastic sympathy. She has identified herself most 
thoroughly with the subject, and details which might 
otherwise have seemed dull gain zest and sparkle 
from her anjmation and eagerness. Her own bright 
spirit is reflected upon the subject of her narrative, 
who never before appeared in so amiable a light. 
For Mrs. Carlyle, although a most interesting woman, 
and intellectually most attractive, not merely from 
the power of her mind, but from its unexpected 
width and liberality in many directions, was not an 
amiable woman. The defects of her character may 
be mostly summed up in one—want of tenderness. 
This was the sole and sufficient cause of the unhappi- 
ness which for a time—happily not for a long time— 
darkened her and Carlyle’s wedded lives. Carlyle 
was growing old; weary and battered by his conflict 
with the world, he craved repose and tenderness as 
he had never craved it before. Mrs. Carlyle’s cha- 
racter, most unfortunately, was not one of those 
which gain in mellowness by time and experience. 
The effect on her was just the contrary ; while as far 
as possible from the type of the “ weariful woman,” 
she was just as far from a restful one. Carlyle, the 
most sincere of men, could not help showing that he 
found in Lady Ashburton what he did not find in his 
wife ; nor would Mrs. Carlyle, who had never for @ 
moment brought any man into competition with him, 
help feeling hurt and pained. To have told her that 
there was no real ground for reproaching him would 
not have mended matters ; she knew it, and it was just 
the trouble. There was no way out of the difficulty 
save that which it actually pleased Providence to 
offer—the disappearance of Lady Ashburton. Upon 
this event Mrs. Carlyle recovered her felicity as 
if by magic, and, chastened by her trial, exhibited 
during the remainder of her life a softness of which 
we find few indications in earlier years. When we 
consider how small a proportion of her existence this 
period of misery really occupied, we feel more in- 
dignant than ever at the cruel misjudgment which 
has allowed it to give the key-note to her whole 
history and destiny im the estimation of so many 
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persons. People are also apt to confuse these 
domestic sorrows with the painful details of Mrs. 
Carlyle’s physical health in her later years, which 
are indeed depressing enough, especially when de- 
picted with the dismal eloquence of Carlyle, but 
belong to an entirely different department of her 
biography. They seem to us to assume somewhat 
too large proportions in Mrs. Ireland’s book; but it 
must be remembered that it is with individuals as 
with nations; the records of pain and disaster are 
engraved deeply, while happiness passes without 
leaving a trace. Mrs. Ireland’s materials for the 
times of trial and repining are by far the most 
copious, and she could not leave them unused. She 
writes in an excellent spirit, taking her heroine’s 
part, of course, but with no vestige of a disposition 
to bear harshly on Carlyle. His faults and mistakes, 
indeed, have been so vehemently—with such~’ex- 
aggerated vehemence—repented and denounced’ ‘by 
himself, that the criticism of others has 'bécéme 
superfluous. One unconfessed sin, indeed, Mrs. Ire- 
land does point out with justice—his negleet to 
encourage Mrs. Carlyle’s remarkable literary gifts, 
the exercise of which would have done much to 
soothe the hardships of her existence. A slight in- 
fusion of tenderness into her own nature would have 
done more; but it is easier to: bring water out of 
the rock than to put it in. 

On the whole, Mrs. Ireland’s biography is what 
it ought to be, and leaves no room for competitors. 
She has collected all that could serve to vary its 
monotony; her particulars of Mrs. Welsh and 
George Rennie are especially interesting. There are 
errors, we believe, as respects some of the minor 
personages, especially Miss Jewsbury; but, com- 
pared with the service of presenting a consistent 
portrait of the principal figure, these are of small 
account. The principal defects are due to inexpe- 
rience. Mrs. Ireland is evidently an unpractised 
authoress: her style is by no means literary, and she 
has not acquired the art of welding isolated facts 
into smooth narrative. No small study and practice 
will be necessary to make her an elegant and effi- 
cient. writer, but her natural abilities are so good 
that we believe this consummation to be entirely 
within her reach. 


GERMAN BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 


Baiitapen unp Romanzen. ‘Selected and arranged by C. A. Buch- 
heim, Ph.D., etc., Professor of German Literature in King’s 
College, London, Editor of the “ Deutsche Lyrik,” etc. etc. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Dr. BUCHHEIM is recognised and trusted as an | 


interpreter of German literature to English students 
and readers. He has already given us the “ Deutsche 
Lyrik,” a kind of “Golden Treasury” of German 
song, and now he presents us with a well-selected 
collection of German ballads and romances—a col- 
lection in which we find most of those long-loved 
songs which form one of the delights of the student 
of German literature. Walter Scott has taught the 
world what pleasant reading can be contained in 
notes; and Dr. Buchheim adds to his selections those 
useful and agreeable annotations which, coming from 
a scholar in sympathy with his subject, are so helpful 
to the foreign student. There is, indeed, consider- 
able difficulty in distinguishing between some 
lyrical poems and some ballads. Thus, each of Dr. 


Buchheim’s collections comprises Heine’s “ Lorelei.” 


Mr. Palgrave is “acquainted with no strict and 
exhaustive definition of lyrical poetry,” and he holds 
lyrical “ essentially to imply that each poem shall 


turn on some single thought, feeling, or situation.” | 


We may venture to attempt a distinction between 


the lyrical poem and the ballad by suggesting that a |) 


lyric is a poem which, in addition to its own native 
melody, may conceivably be fitly sung or recited in 
connection with a musical accompaniment; while 
the ballad, essentially popular in its nature, and 
finding its due expression through its naiveté, should 
convey a narrative,. comprise ia:‘story, or contain:a 


drama. The ballad should, further, be specially fitted 
to be recited, or sung, to an audience. However we 
may try to distinguish between them, the fact 
remains that these two branches of poetical art 
overlap, and that only thin partitions do their 
bounds divide. 

Compared with the other great literatures of 
Europe, the literature of Germany flowered very 
late ; and hence we find, at first to our slight surprise, 
that Dr. Buchheim commences his collection with 
the Ballads of Biirger. The hints for ballad 
literature came from England to Germany, and the 
special suggestion was given by an edition of Percy’s 
“ Reliques,” which was published in Géttingen in 
1766. This work served as a strong incentive to 
German ballad poetry, which, based upon English 
models, yet differed from our work with the full 
difference of the distinctive sentiment of either 
nation. The German ballad, the offspring of a late 
and complex time, laid more stress upon “ Kunst- 
form,” and lacked somewhat of the direct and 
simple naiveté of a branch of art which had its 
rise in the hall of the unlettered king or noble, who 
listened while the bard sang to his harp deeds of 
daring or tales of pathos. 

Dr. Buchheim, who is, of course, well acquainted 
with the ancient “ Volkslieder” and “ Binkelge- 
singe” of Old Germany, dates the birth of the 
modern ballad in Germany from Biirger’s “‘ Lenore,” 
a work which “ may be said to have taken the world 
by storm,” and which was translated (though there 
were many other English translators) by Walter 
Scott. 

Dr. Buchheim divides his collection into three 
periods :—(1) From Biirger to that Chamisso who, 
born in France, became so thoroughly a part of 
German literature. (2) From Uhland to Heine. (3) 
From Freiligrath to the present day. 

Sometimes we find a piece included which seems 
to have but a doubtful right to its place. Thus, 
Geibel’s “Sans Souci” can hardly be called a ballad, 
while the picture of “ Vater Fritz” scarcely forms a 
true romance. The ballad, which, in Germany, owed 
almost as much to Herder’s incentive as to Biirger’s 
singing, soon included amongst its supporters the 
very greatest names in German literature. Indeed, 
Goethe’s ‘“ Veilchen” preceded Biirger’s weird 
“Lenore”; but yet the main impulse to ballad- 
writing in Germany was given by Biirger. Goethe, 
who was so great a master in all the entrancing 
ways of song, whose high and passionate thoughts 
were to Orphic’ music chanted, possessed in the 
greatest degree one artistic faculty which is of the 
highest importance in ballad writing. He could 
express the fullest and deepest meanings in the 
simplest language; and this is a power only 
given to the greatest poets. Heine had the 
same gift; and as instances of this special faculty it 
will be sufficient to cite Goethe’s “Niihe des Gelieb- 
ten,’ and Heine’s “Lorelei.” (Lorelei, by the way, 
means “ Eleanor’s Rock.) Both Goethe and Heine 
have also that magic of melody by means of which 
song is its own music, and needs no composer to lend 
to it a further charm. With such poets—and the 


‘name of Uhland may be added to the other two— 


the inner melody of the words is imbedded in the 
very heart and essence of the rhyme; the song sings 


‘itself, and the theme could not be treated in prose. 


We are,' with Dr. Buchheim, in a grove of night- 
ingales, and ‘step aside from the world of labour 


‘and ‘of prose, to wander for a time with these German 


singers of sweet song. 
It is, indeed, charming to glance down the index 

to this work, to note the great names which it con- 
tains, and to summon up the recollection of each 
loved and noble song. Among the names are those 
of Biirger, Goethe, Schiller, Chamisso, Uhland, 
Eichendorff, Riickert, Heine, Freiligrath, Griin, Geibel, 
‘and ‘of Wilhelm Miiller, the father of Professor Max 
Miiller ; while the list of ballads comprises “ Lenore,” 

“Der Erlkénig,” “Der Fischer,” “Ritter Toggen- 

burg,” “ Die Kraniche von Ibykus,” “ Der Taucher,” 
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“ Liebesprobe,” “Das Schloss am Meere,” “ Des 
Siingers Fluch,” “ Der Schatzgriiber,” “ Barbarossa,” 
“ Die Lorelei,” “ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” 
“Léwenritt,’ “Prinz Eugen.” These are names 
to conjure with. But space restrains us from en- 
larging further upon this pleasant book, which evinces 
“ Griindlichkeit”’ in its honest labour, and genial 
sympathy with its worthy theme. Many English 
readers will have cause to thank Dr. Buchheim. 


MR. BARRY PAIN’S JESTS. 
In a Canapran Canoz, Oruer Stories. By Barry Pain. 
London: Henry & Co. 

Mr. GLADSTONE once said of Lord Randolph 
Churchill that if half his qualities could be cut out 
the rest would make a valuable public servant. 
Something like this passes through the reviewer's 
mind when he settles grimly down to consider the 
professional humorist. He has a prophetic misgiving 
that if half the fun could have been dropped into the 
waste-paper basket, the other half might have been 
fresh and stimulating. For the man who must be 
doggedly funny at all hazards is apt to lose his per- 
ception of what is essentially humorous and what is 
superficially comic—of the mirth which springs from 
genuine incongruity, and the joke which tickles the 
groundlings. The groundlings are easy to please 
everywhere. They furnish a livelihood to the jesters 
who ring the changes on the anecdote of the huge dog 
which is let loose to warn the lover that it is time to 
gohome. A joke of that kind lives toa good old age, 
and when it is dead its ghost may occasionally revisit 
the glimpses of the comic column. The pun in this 
country has an almost incredible longevity. It still 
lays claim to being the traditional form of British 
wit. Youthful jesters are brought up on puns, and 
Mr. Barry Pain has not escaped the customary 
nourishment. “‘The weather’s rainy,’ said the 
Muse of Astronomy, who had drawn the curtain 
back and was looking out. ‘Yes, but Urania,’ 
murmured Terpsichore, knowing it was wrong, 
but quite unable to help it.” Mr. Barry Pain is 
quite unable to help a pleasantry like this at 
the close of a charming little story. The pun is in 
his blood. It breaks out in his most promising vein 
of fantasy. It lures him into speculations which 
have no basis of observation, but only the smartness 
of over-strained conceits, He discusses the merits of 
the Dipsomaniac and the Philanthropist. The Phil- 
anthropist is “the mainstay of the nation” and the 
Dipsomaniac is “the mainstay of the Budget.” 
“Perhaps the main distinction between the two is 
that the Dipsomaniac accounts for most of the rum, 
and the Philanthropist is mostly rum in his accounts.” 
After that, one wishes that Mr. Barry Pain could 
have been mentally vaccinated in infancy, so as to be 
safeguarded against this pun eruption 

_ If Mr. Pain’s humours were chiefly’ of this stamp, 
the speculative consignment to the waste-paper 
basket would leave very little worth considering. 
But there are two things which make the character 
of this book. One is a very happy strain of fancy, 
touched with pathos; the other is an irony which 
reveals the author in the guise of a rollicking Schopen- 
hauer. The world is all wrong; it is the sport of 
chance or perversity, which Mr. Pain personifies with 
the aid of the old mythology. “Zeus & Co.” amuse 
themselves with the universe, and Mr. Pain intimates 
to us by means of some clever parodies of classic 
allegories his belief in the hollowness of creation. 
When he is weary of this vein, he tells a story of 
a small boy named “ Bill” who had a drunken father, 
and was haunted by a nervous dread of a dead 
baby, which drove him to suicide. In “A Celestial 
Grocery” a fantastic vision leads to death’ in a 
lunatic asylum; and “The Girl and the Beetle,” 
a mild satire, closes with the tumbling of an in- 


_ Offensive gentleman down a quarry. All this 


seems designed to illustrate the philosophy of in- 
consequence ; but without accepting this as a solu- 


tion of the problems of life, it may be allowed that 
there is a good deal of entertainment in this queer 
mixture of fate and frolic. Mr. Pain has not quite 
fathomed the mysteries of being; but he tells some 
amusing fables which are quite out of the ordinary 
track of the humorist. There are touches of poetry, 
too, in the stories of “The Nine Muses Minus One,” 
who are the most agreeable company in the volume. 
One of them relates the diverting tale of a man who 
ate a pig which had been cursed by Zeus. Of course, 
he died. There is also a funny story about a camel 
which also dies. Such an unconscionable amount of 
dying is rare in books of humour. But Mr. Pain 
might bring to life his charming Muse who dies 
without telling her story; and if we might suggest . 
an appropriate anecdote for her to add to the 
narratives of her companions, it would be the history 
of the punster who was cursed by Zeus, and who 


passed away murmuring something about painless 
extinction 


FICTION. 
1. Tue Ayres or SrupitereH. By Annie 8S, Swan. Edinburgh and 
London: Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 1891. 
2. Joun Wesn’s Exp: Avsrratian Buss Lire. By Francis Adams. 
London: Eden, Remington & Co. 1891. 


3. Rarrans a Story or A HicHLanp Parisx. 
Gellie. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 1891. 


THE works of Miss Swan—who confesses in 
brackets that her real name is Mrs. Burnett Smith— 
are numerous, popular, and unspeakably mild. They 
appeal more especially to the rectory and the school- 
room ; they inculcate lessons as-surely as they mis- 
represent life. In most of them may be foiind the 
feminine conception of masculine perfection, the 
earnest testimony, and the rewarded virtue. As one 
opened “The Ayres of Studleigh” two printed slips 
fluttered out from between the pages; they con- 
tained two reviews of one of Miss Swan’s former 
works, and may possibly have been intended to give 
to the ignorant and inexperienced some notion of the 
true creed with regard to Miss Swan. These are 
days in which the critic is much helped; hardly a 
week passes without some fresh advice being offered 
to him. Every effort is made to keep him pure and 
free from originality of judgment. Here, for 
instance, is one opinion from one of the printed slips : 
“Her works will never satisfy those who have a 
feverish, morbid longing for unnatural, unhealthy 
excitement.” This takes our very words—or some of 
them—out of our mouth. Our chief complaint against 
the works of Miss Swan is that they do not satisfy. 
They do not convince. They are not sufficient. At the 
same time we cannot plead guilty to a desire for un- 
natural, unhealthy excitement. There is a mean 
between frigidity and fever. 

In describing a book by Miss Swan it seems 
natural to begin with its moral purport. The moral 
of “ The Ayres of Studleigh” is that pride is wicked, 
and that an undue observance of the distinctions of 
caste is to be deplored. If your husband's brother 
marries the daughter of a tenant on the estate, 
do not refuse to meet that daughter. For now, in 
this present world, you will have to pay the penalty 
for your sin and hauteur, and to see the exaltation 
of that very tenant’s daughter whom you contemned. 
Lady Emily refused to meet Mrs. Geoffrey Ayre; 
when Mrs. Ayre was left a widow Lady Emily 
managed to turn the widow out of her home. “ Not 
always, however,” says Miss Swan, in one of those 
powerful platitudes wherewith lady novelists do 
especially love to close a chapter, “is gratified 
desire an unmixed good.” Lady Emily lived to 
see the child of that despised widow form a 
matrimonial connection with the daughter of. a 
Marquis. Oh, the bitterness of it! Perhaps it is not 
necessary to measure the height of the author's 
ideals, but they are higher than might be supposed 
from our description of a part of her book. She has 
an admiration, -obviously sincere, for tenderness, 
gentleness, and sympathy. There are chapters in 
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this book which, although they avoid the “ unhealthy 
excitement,” nevertheless deal with the incidents, 
and even the horrors, of the battle-field. But her 
pictures are not vivid; they indicate nothing more 
than some study of her subject; they have 
neither the laborious and convincing detail of “ Eight 
Days” nor the graphic and luminous quality of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s sketches. 

“ John Webb's End” has much of the violence and 
crudeness which are found not uncommonly in 
Australian literature. John Webb's father was a 
passionate man who was wrongly accused of steal- 
ing a silk handkerchief; John Webb himself was 
also passionate, and was also wrongly accused. He, 
however, was supposed to have stolen sheep, not 
handkerchiefs, and this happy variation not only 
illustrates the versatility of the author, but saves 
the critic the necessity for a reference to heredity. 
John Webb’s misfortunes were not confined to un- 
deserved accusations of theft; he was unfortunate in 
matters of the heart. He had been betrothed to a 
girl called Beatrice ; Beatrice died, and he then 
found out that she had never loved him at all, and 
had only agreed to marry him because she had been 
seduced by his rival, Carter. John Webb thereupon 
bought two knives, and, having found Carter, fought 
with him. Webb conquered. 

“In the exultancy” (we like exultancy) “of his 
vengeance, John could have wished to feel the other 
die, and then die himself. With his face pressed 
flat into his, he laughed and cried out ivarticulate 
words—‘ Stab, stab! she, she, she!’ Then Carter's 
hold relaxed, and, with one wild, hoarse laugh and 
gleaming eyes, John freed himself and stabbed him 
again and again.” 

In common justice we must add that our author 
sometimes writes better than in the passage which 
we have quoted. John Webb, after his rival's death, 
became possessed apparently with the notion that the 
world in general was unjust, and was peopled by 
thieves. Sohe commenced a career of fine, theatrical, 
avenging crimes; he was known as “ Thunderbolt,” 
and was the terror of his neighbourhood, Finally, 
weary of such Dick-Turpitude, he committed suicide. 
His body was found by a poet, who wrote verses 
thereupon. We quote one verse :— 

“His lips and eyes are bitter-bright, smiling. 
Is he asleep, drawing a quiet breath ? 
Brother, this life was so accursed a thing 
Thou wouldst not wait the stealthy step of death?” 


When he had written it, “he read it through and 
knew that he could not better it.” A man could not 
well have a sadder thought than that—this man, a 
poet, could not write any better. It dwarfs the 
tragedy of John Webb’s suicide. One would not 


- deny that certain parts of this volume have a rude 


force, which may possibly one day have a literary 
value; but the book, as a whole, is over-strained, in- 
consequent, and badly written. 

“ Raffans Folk” is a pleasant little volume. Its 
hero is a scholar with difficulties, Colin Fraser. He 
deals with the difficulties after the manner of heroes, 
having, indeed, the heroic luck. His love-story is 
checked by the customary rival and the usual mis- 
understanding, but in the end he triumphs. In a 
word, the main lines of the plot are conventional 
enough; the book contains very little invention. But 
it is well written; its characters, for the most part 
simple and lovable people,aredrawn with considerable 
skill. It is quite free from pretentiousness; it deals 
with little tea-parties and concerts, and describes 
them satisfactorily enough. There is no indication 
of great power or originality in the story; but for 
this particular kind of book the author has sufficient 
ability. She has done well to follow the advice so 
often forgotten : 

‘*Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, equam 
Viribus ; et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant humeri.” 


In the choice of subject many of our modern 
writers make their first mistake. 


ATHENIAN POLITICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ATHENIAN ConstiTUTION. Translated, with Intro- 
— —e, by F. G. Kenyon, M.A. London: George Bell 
ms. 


ARISTOTLE ON THE ConsTITUTION OF ATHENS. Translated by E. 
Poste, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co, 1891. 

ARISTOTLE’S CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS. Translated, for English readers 
and students, by Thomas J. Dymes, B.A. London: Seeley & Co. 
1891, 


THE appearance almost simultaneously of three translations of 
the newly discovered work of Aristotle shows how great an 
interest the English public are expected to take in the work. 
The colourless and fluent style of the Greek text is to the 
style of other Greek historical works as an ordinary leading 
article is to Macaulay or Carlyle, and the people who want 
fresh light on the details of Athenian constitutional reform, 
or the machinery of Athenian administration, and cannot get 
it from the original, must be few indeed. Any of the three 
translations before us will supply the English reader with 
what he wants. Of the three—so far as we have been able to 
test them—we prefer Mr. Kenyon’s, partly because he adds a 
useful introduction, with a sketch of the contents, and occasional 
notes; partly because he translates the numerous quotations from 
Solon’s poetry into verse; partly because, when the passage is 
corrupt, he adopts some of the emendations which have already 
appeared, and so makes the text intelligible. Mr. Poste, who 
(we think) has published little or nothing for some years past, 
does this to a less extent, and is occasionally less happy in hitting 
the sense. He, however, has long been known as a learned 
and distinguished Aristotelian (and an Aristotelian is a special 
calling quite by itself), as well as the editor of Gaius. We 
wish, by the way, he would not call the Acte, as contrasted with 
Piraeus, “the metropolis.” It shows a truly philosophical 
superiority to the petty details of the manifold of history. Mr. 
Dymes’ rendering, while readable and usually accurate enough, 
is very literal—sometimes almost schoolboyish— and he ignores 
the emendations the text has underg: ne since its first appear- 
ance. This we cannot but think is a mistake. Surely the 
book would have been better for being made more intelligible ; 
and the spirited fragments of Solon’s verse should not have been 
translated into dull prose. Assuming that the educated public is 
burning to know Aristotle’s view on Athenian constitutional his- 
tory, any one of these books will open it up to them. They will 
probably be a little disappointed with his—or his pupils’— 
critical acumen. But it seems to us a pity, considering that the 
task is generally so easy, that none of the translations were 
ready before; and we should like to see a return of the number 
and pursuits of the purchasers. 


A QUEER ASSOCIATION, 

Prxe County BALLADS, AND OTHER PoEMs. By John Hay, Edited 
Henry Morley, LL.D. Companion Poets. London, Glasgow 
New York: George Routledge & Sons. 

WE are quite at a loss to understand the principle of selection 

in the odd little books called ‘“‘ Companion Poets,” for which the 

indefatigable Professor Henry Morley is responsible. The first 
volume of the series was Aytoun’s ever-welcome “ Lays of the 

Secttish Cavaliers ;” this was followed by “A Bundle of 

Ballads” of more or less merit; then came selected “ Poems” 

by that quaint old worthy, George Wither, and now we are 

offered another bundle of indifferent American ballads, eked out 
with a “few ms by Sir Walter Scott.” It seems to us an 
unpardonable liberty to snatch fifty pages from Sir Walter 
because, forsooth, the “ Pike County Ballads and other Poems” 
of a third-rate Yankee singer like Colonel John Hay are not 
sufficient to satisfy the clamorous demands for “ copy” on the 


| part of the printer. We are willing to admit that some of these 


* Pike County Ballads” are racy of the soil, and are distin- 
guished by a certain rough vigour and homely pathos, and if 
they had sat bound up with the poems of Bret Harte, we 
should have had nothing to say about the compliment, though 
we should have still thought it excessive. There is, however, 
neither rhyme nor reason for placing two such names in juxta- 
position, and we protest, in the name of common sense and the 
eternal fitness of things, against such an association of ideas. 


NOTICE. 
—o— 
EprroriaL CoMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to ‘‘ Taz Eprror,’”’ and ADVERTISEMENTS to “ TaoE 
Manacer,”’ at 115, Fleet Street, E.C. 


The Editor cannot return Manuscripts which are to him 
unsolicited, 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be received NoT LATER than THuRsDAY MoRnNING. 


for copies of and Su! should be 
sent & Lantied, Ia Bolle 
Tae Spgaxer may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 12, Rue Bleue. 

or Susscerprion sy Post— 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


THE appointment of Sir JAMES FERGUSSON as 
Postmaster-General is one of those acts which are 
inexplicable to the outside world. The Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has certainly not 
been so conspicuous a success in political life as to 
have earned the promotion he now receives, whilst 
it is certain that LorD SALISBURY might easily have 
found a successor to MR. RAIKES whose qualifications 
no one would have denied. The Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr. W. L. JACKSON, seemed, for example, 
to be cut out for the appointment; but Mr. JACKSON 
belongs to the mercantile middle-class, and this may 
account for his being ignored in favour of a representa- 
tive of the country gentlemen. So mysterious is the 
appointment of Sir JAMES FERGUSSON that in some 
quarters it is suggested that the reason for it is Lorp 
SALISBURY'S desire to test public opinion in Man- 
chester, for one of the divisions of which Sir JAMES 
sits. If this be the case, we are glad to see that the 
Prime Minister will have the opportunity he desires. 
Sir JAMES FERGUSSON is to be opposed by Mr. C. P. 
Scott, whom he defeated in 1885. Mr. Scorr is an 
exceptionally strong candidate, a man of culture, 
ability, and great political knowledge, under whose 
most capable editorship the Manchester Guardian 
has become one of the foremost powers in English 
journalism. 


Mr. MORLEY’s speech at Cambridge on Monday 
has been the leading event of the week in the 
political world. It may be described, in view of the 
meetings to be held at Newcastle a week hence, as a 
reconnaissance in force, preliminary to the general 
attack. Mr. MORLEY criticised with some severity 
the dubious features of Lorp SALispuRyY’s foreign 
policy, and dealt sharply with the kind of legislation 
for which Mr. BALrour has been responsible as 
Irish Secretary, in particular condemning the Irish 
Land Bill. His reference to the question of parish 
councils showed that, in common with the Liberal 
party as a whole, he regards the enfranchisement 
of the villages as the first purely English subject 
demanding the attention of Parliament. It is 
fortunate that the Daily News has done so much 
of late to enlighten the public as to the true con- 
ditions of rural life at the present moment, and has 
thus helped to create the sentiment which will be 
needed to enable Mr. Mor.ey and his colleagues to 
carry out their programme of social reform. But 
Mr. MORLEY was emphatic on one point. Not even 
the case of the villagers can take precedence of the 
claims of Ireland. The Liberals would be “the 
meanest of mankind” if they were to allow any- 
thing to interfere with their pledges to the people of 
Ireland. The Home Rule flag will be that which will 
be carried highest in the coming General Election. 


THE preparations for the meeting of the National 
Liberal Federation at Newcastle are now practically 
completed. Special interest attaches to these meet- 
ings, not only because MR. GLADSTONE will attend 
them, but because the new forces which are making 
themselves felt in our public life are likely to give 
some signs of their existence during the discussions. 
The Eight Hours Question, upon which we have 
heard so much of late, is clearly not yet within the 
range of practical politics, and, if it were to be intro- 


duced in any peremptory fashion at Newcastle, the 
only result would be to weaken, not the Liberal 
Federation, but the general cause of Liberalism. 
This fact is so plainly apparent that there is some 
reason to hope that the advocates of the Eight 
Hours Day will realise the fact that they could 
hardly weaken their own cause more than by 
attempting to force its consideration upon men who 
have already before them a full programme of 
urgent work. Mr. MorRLEy’s references to his per- 
sonal position in connection with the Eight Hours 
Question, in his speech at Cambridge, were in 
excellent taste, and ought to soften the somewhat 
rancorous feeling with which he is being pursued by 
those who imagine that he is “ unsympathetic” 
merely because he is clear-sighted in observation 
and exact in statement. 


In the Times of last Monday, a “ Conservative 
M.P.” dealt with the Liberal Unionists in a way 
that afforded excellent sport to Mr. JoHN MorRLEY 
and the Cambridge Liberals the same evening, 
and that must have made the Radical section of 
the party wince if they read it. They were told 
that their attitude at Primrose League meetings 
and other Conservative gatherings was “that of 
the governess at a garden party;” that the 
Conservatives would have legislated very well 
without the help of their intelligence; that the 
maintenance of the alliance in its present form is im- 
practicable, and that, if it is to continue, they must 
not only recognise the administrative activity and 
capacity displayed by the Conservative Government, 
but must arrange to give up working for the 
disestablishment of the Church—a step which, 
we presume, involves the much more urgent ques- 
tion of popular control of State-aided schools. 
How the Nonconformist conscience among Radical 
Unionists can bring itself to comply with these 
latter demands it is hard to see. The descendants 
of men whose leading idea has been that conscience 
and principle come before all worldly advantages— 
even those insured by passing a dubious Land Bill, 
and involved in joining the Primrose League—are 
hardly likely to take this advice. 


THE Scotch Unionists will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of testing the predictions we referred to 
recently. The promotion of the Lord Advocate has 
created the expected vacancy in Bute, and though 
some prominent Liberals in the constituency object 
to a contest now, the majority and the candidate, 
Mr. JOHN McCULLocH, are willing to fight, and a 
short, sharp contest may be expected. The con- 
stituency is scattered and insular, and the fight must 
be carried on under difficulties. 


THis week the consummation of the victory of 
the Nationalists over the Parnellites in Ireland has 
been significantly marked in two or three ways. Mr. 
PARNELL, in his speech at Cahinteely, on Sunday, 
practically acknowledged that his cause was lost, and 
contented himself with attacking clerical coercion, 
and suggesting that “one man one vote” would be 
accompanied by a Redistribution Bill which would 
deprive Ireland of a sixth of its representation 
in Parliament. Mr. Dwyer GRAy has explained 
in the Freeman's Journal that his attitude 
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hitherto in supporting the Parnellite cause has been 
chiefly due to deficient information, owing to his 
absence in Australia at the time of the split, 
and that Mr. PARNELL’s marriage and the anti- 
clerical tone of the Parnellite party have been 
leading factors in his conversion; and his nomi- 
nees have been elected directors of the Free- 
man’s Journal Company—a step which may lead 
to some changes in the personnel of the staff, 
but will probably be to the financial as well as 
the political benefit of the paper in the long run. 
The furious demands of the Parnellites that every 
Irishman shall boycott the Freeman's Journal and 
transfer his support to its Parnellite successor are 
not very likely to produce much effect. Daily 
papers are not so easily established. In noticing 
the Nationalist success at the National League 
meeting on Wednesday, Mr. JusTIN McCARTHY 
announced that contributions are at once to be 
raised for the evicted tenants and that their support 
will constitute the first charge on the funds at 
present locked up in Paris—an announcement which 
seals the Parnellite overthrow. 


THE Dockers’ Congress has been in session at Hull 
this week. The impending loss of Mr. Tom MANN, 
its President, who has been nominated as a candidate 
for the General Secretaryship of the Amalgamated 
Engineers, is bad news for the public at large as well 
as for the Dockers’ Union. Skilled and responsible 
leadership is the first necessity in trade disputes in 
the interests of all parties alike. The President's 
address contained some wholesome criticism of the 
neglect by ordinary working men to ascertain how 
the articles they purchased were produced, and 
whether their quality was what it should be—for 
which he suggested co-operation as a remedy— 
and some thoroughly unsound political economy as to 
“season trades.” To meet the periodical want of em- 
ployment due to the fact that the year has seasons, 
Mr. MANN advocated municipal workshops to provide 
work and wages during the off season. When will 
working men grasp the fact that wages in a “season 


trade” —if the workers have] no other livelihood, 


—must tend to be such as will maintain them 
throughout the whole year, and that it is their own 
fault if the tendency is checked? But men crowd 
into such “season trades” as house-painting, and 
then, when the season ends, are indignant to find that 
the work and wages end too. Besides, how would 
the ordinary workers in a trade like to have the 
products of their labour undersold by those from 
municipal workshops? The latter would necessarily 


pay their men a trifle under current rates—or the 


ratepayers with other employments would know the 
reason why. The matmakers have often complained 
with good reason that they are undersold by the 
products of convict prisons. A dozen trades would 
greet the establishment of municipal workshops 
with similar, but far more effective, complaints. 
However, the Dockers showed wisdom in adopting 
the “ Trade Option” modification of the Eight Hours 
proposal. 


THE lowest depths have surely been sounded in 
the case of the murder of a child at Liverpool by 
two other children, aged eight and nine years re- 
spectively. Soterrible is the story that the imagina- 
tion, even of the hardened man of the world, recoils 
from it. There was no accident, no sudden blaze of 
passion, no spasmodic outbreak of unthinking cruelty, 
such as we have seen in previous cases of juvenile 
crime, in this hideous act. One of the boys had 
been deprived of his usual clothes by his mother as 
a punishment for some offence, and it was to obtain 
another suit that he and his companion deliberately 
planned the murder of another child, and as deliber- 
ately carried out their plot. And they were at an 
age when the children of the well-to-do are still in 
the nursery, carefully guarded by kind hands, and 


treated as being practically irresponsible beings. 
The one consolatory feature in the story is that it is 
unique. We have never heard the like before ; may 
we never hear the like again! 


THE disturbance of the Money Market by the 
American gold withdrawals has greatly checked 
business on the Stock Exchange this week. The 
speculation in gold shares, which last week threat- 
ened to be carried too far, has especially been kept 
within bounds. Even in the American market there 
has been a reaction. On Tuesday and Wednesday 
more particularly the selling here was on a very 
extensive scale. It is true that the New York Stock 
Exchange bought all that was offered, and the 
decline in prices, therefore, was not considerable ; 
but at one time it looked as if we were on the eve of 
a serious fall. The anxiety in London was increased 
by the report of a great failure in New York. 
“ DEACON ” WHITE, as he is called, was at one time 
one of the leading operators on the Stock Exchange. 
Of late, however, he seems to have turned his attention 
almost entirely to maize and wheat. He attempted 
to “corner” the maize market, buying quantities, 
which were to be delivered this month and next, but 
a heavy fallin prices has ruined him. In New York the 
incident seems to have attracted little attention, as it 
did not affect the Stock Exchange, and prices were 
quickly run up again. On Thursday, in consequence, 
there was a somewhat better market in London, but 
theopening in New York was very weak,and prices fell 
sharply in the Street after the Exchange was closed 
on a rumour that the Missouri Pacific dividend would 
not be paid. There was a heavy fall in the stock. 
Early in the week, too, there was a good deal of 
speculative selling of Home Railway stocks, but they 
recovered on Thursday ; and in interbourse securities 
the confidence of Paris is yet successful in keeping up 
prices. The arrangements for the new Russian loan 
are at last completed. It isto be brought out by the 
Crédit Foncier de France. The price of issue is not 
yet fixed, but is expected to be between 80 and 81, 
and the day of issue will probably be about the 
middle of next month. 


Tue Directors of the Bank of England on Thurs- 
day raised their rate of discount to 3 per cent., be- 
cause gold had begun to be taken for New York in 
large amounts. During the week ended Wednesday 
night as much as £629,000 was withdrawn, and on 
Thursday a further £100,000 ,was taken. In all 
probability the demand will continue, and it seems 
likely, therefore, that next week, or at all events the 
week after, there will be another rise to 4 per cent. 
In the meantime, the rate of discount in the open 
market, which early in the week was quite 3 per 
cent., declined on Thursday after the advance in the 
Bank rate to 2} per cent. The explanation offered 
is that the supply of money is so large and the 
supply of bills so small that bankers are unable to 
hold out for better terms. Their policy, however, 
seems very unwise, for it seems inevitable that the 
Bank rate will be raised to 5 per cent. before the year 
is out; and if bankers and bill brokers go on com- 
peting with one another as they are doing at 
present they may make matters even worse. For 
it is to be recollected that the American demand 
for gold is still stronger in Paris and Berlin, and 
if the demand is diverted from those two cities to 
London, it may become so great that the Bank will 
be driven to strenuous measures to protect its 
reserve. There has been a somewhat better demand 
for silver this week for Japan, Spain, and Portugal, 
and the price rose on Thursday to 454d. per ounce. 
There is yet, however, no speculation. The great 
operators in New York seem to be absorbed in 
their Stock Exchange speculations, and in Europe 
speculation in silver is not considered very pro- 
mising; silver securities, therefore, are neglected. 
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MR. MORLEY AT CAMBRIDGE. 


ERHAPS the best proof of the force with which 
Mr. Morley spoke at Cambridge on Monday 
evening is the almost savage manner in which his 
speech has been received by his Tory critics. If he 
had not been very effective they would never have 
been so angry. And that Mr. Morley was effective 
not only in his freedom from passion and mere noise, 
but in the skill with which he marshalled his facts 
and arguments must be admitted by all but those 
rsons who deliberately shut their eyes to truths 
which they do not like. He opened the attack upon 
the Ministerial position, and it may fairly be called 
an attack all along the line. The time is approach- 
ing when the greatest political struggle of our time 
will be fought out to the bitter end, and no Liberal 
at all events can complain that there was any lack of 
heart in the manner in which Mr. Morley led the way 
in the great fight in his speech on Monday. It will 
be a “straight fight,’ as we know, on both sides. 
Whatever the Liberal Unionists may be pleased to 
think, the battle will be fought between two armies 
opposed to each other on every possible question. 
The first ground of attack against the present 
Government is their failure whilst in office to satisfy 
the demands of the public and their own professions. 
They have had more than five years of power, and 
what have they got to show for it? In foreign 
affairs we see Europe filled with uneasy apprehen- 
sions, and this new unrest dates from the hour when 
Lord Salisbury, or his journalistic admirers, led the 
world to understand that England had attached her- 
self more or less informally to the Triple Alliance. 
In home policy we have what Mr. Morley fittingly 
calls some skeleton measures of reform to set to the 
credit of Ministers, and along with them a series of 
legislative achievements, each one of which is a 
direct breach of the pledges which these same 
Ministers gave to the country when they were seek- 
ing for office. So far as foreign policy is concerned 
not even Lord Salisbury can complain of the treat- 
ment he has received at the hands of the Opposition. 
But the absence of any factious interference with 
the proceedings of the Foreign Office is not to be 
taken as a blind acquiescence by the Liberal party in 
all that Lord Salisbury has done. Mr. Morley, we 
are glad to see, pressed home the question we put 
last week regarding the price we must pay for our 
continued occupation of Egypt, and in doing so he 
did good service to the greatest of all British interests 
—the maintenance of peace. We know that on this 
question the Liberal party is not at present of one 
mind. But whatever may be the final decision we 
arrive at, it is at least certain that Mr. Morley gave 
us good advice when he recommended us to weigh 
well not only the value of our continued occupation 
rs Egypt, but the price which we shall have to pay 
or it. 

In domestic affairs two great questions evidently 
absorbed the attention of Mr. Morley. The first was 
that question of the. state of the rural population 
upon which so lurid a light has been thrown by the 
inquiries of the Special Commissioner of the Daily 
News. The Liberal party stands pledged to deal 
with the wants of the villagers at the carliest prac- 
ticable moment. How pressing and manifold those 
wants are has been known to a few for years past, 
and is, or ought to be, known to everybody now. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach has sneered at the notion that 
parish councils can do anything to alleviate the con- 
dition of our villagers, and has even gone so far as 
to intimate that they already have all they need in 
this direction in the parish vestries! It was hardly 
necessary for Mr. Morley to spend his time in ex- 
posing this audacious piece of sophistry. But it was 


well that he should make it clear that the mission of 
the Liberal party, so far as domestic legislation for 
England is concerned, is to carry hope into the 
homes of the cottagers. There are a hundred 
social questions awaiting the attention of our 
legislators. Some are almost ripe for practical con- 
sideration, whilst others are as yet just beginning to 
bud; but the first question of all—that which must 
take precedence even of the question of labour 
legislation for our great industries—is this question 
of village life, so long neglected that in moving in it 
we seem to be stirring the ashes of the dead. It has 
been the reproach of both parties that this problem 
has been neglected so long; that for generations no 
statesman has cared to ask why the “Merry Eng- 
land ” of tradition, the happy and prosperous rural 
England of the old chroniclers and historians, has 
ceased to exist. It isa reproach which is about to 
be removed, and there is no real Liberal amongst us 
who will not feel with Mr. Morley, that, among all 
the questions of English social reform which are now 
pressing upon us, this is by far the most urgent. 

But, impatient as we may be for the moment 
when the energies of Parliament can be turned to 
this great task, we have to face another and still 
more urgent piece of work before that moment 
arrives. Let any one who doubts that the Irish 
Question is that which stands before all others in 
importance and urgency read the brief record of the 
history of the past eleven years which Mr. Morley 
gave to his hearers on Monday. Out of those eleven 
years there have been barely two when Ireland, her 
woes and wants and discontent, have not practically 
absorbed the attention of the House of Commons. 
And now, as Mr. Morley points out, the Irish legisla- 
tion which the Government promise for next year, if it 
should be carried out, will aggravate instead of lessen- 
ing theevil. With Nationalist County Councilsfettered 
by all manner of restrictions and constantly brought 
into collision with anti-national authorities at Dub- 
lin, we shall see the time of Parliament occupied 
more fully than ever before by the local quarrels of 
Irishmen. This is the pleasing prospect which is 
held out to us as the result of the statesmanship of 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues. And it is with this 
prospect before them that some persons are found to 
sneer at Mr. Morley for insisting that now, as com- 
pletely as in 1880 and 1885, Ireland stops the way, 
and paralyses all the attempts of the British Parlia- 
ment to devote itself to the consideration of questions 
of British policy. 

There was nothing new, we are told by his 
critics, in Mr. Morley’s speech. But so long as the 
disease remains the same the diagnosis of the 
physician cannot be altered. When we have settled 
the greatest and most intricate political problem of 
the century, we shall be free to turn our thoughts 
to new channels of work, new outlets for our re- 
forming zeal, and the energies of our statesmen. 
Even now we can look beyond the Irish Question to 
those other riddles which Parliament in due time 
will be called upon to solve; but, whether we like it 
or not, we cannot reach them, we can hardly even 
approach them, until we have dealt with the Irish 
sphinx who still bars the way, and holds us spell- 
bound before her. This is the obvious moral which 
Mr. Morley seeks to impress upon us, and though it 
is, alas! no novelty, it gains rather than loses in 
force and significance as time passes and leaves us 
with the great task still unachieved. Whether some 
of the impatient persons among us who are anxious 
to give Home Rule the second place in the Liberal 
programme will be convinced by Mr. Morley’s speech 
we do not pretend to know. But they may at least 
learn from it that, on this point, there will be no 
surrender on the part of the Liberal leaders. 
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RUSSIA ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


HE absurd rumour that the British fleet had taken 
possession of the island of Mitylene, as a set-off 
against the alleged agreement between Russia and 
Turkey in regard to the Dardanelles, though now 
known to be a myth, still exercises some of our jour- 
nalists, and it may, therefore, be worth while to con- 
sider what interest England has in the passage of 
Russian ships of war through the Bosphorus. It is, 
of course, so far, a mere assumption that there is any 
such agreement. As far as we can gather from the 
various reports, it is not the passage of ships of war 
that is in question, but the passage of transports con- 
veying troops in time of peace; and we observe that 
Prince Bismarck’s Hamburg organ asserts that there 
is nothing in the Treaty of Paris, or in the London 
Protocol of 1871, to prevent Russia from sending 
unarmoured transports through the Dardanelles. 
What we wish our readers, however, to consider is 
the question whether England has any interest in 
opposing the passage of Russian men-of-war freely 
into the Mediterranean. The assumption of those 
who would keep the Russian fleet permanently con- 
tined to the Black Sea is, that a Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean would be hostile to Great Britain. 
Now, granting for argument’s sake the truth of that 
assumption, how would the entrance of a Russian 
fleet into the Mediterranean help Russia to damage 
England? It seems to us that, in the event of a 
war between England and Russia, England would 
be the gainer and Russia the loser by the opening 
of the Dardanelles to the fleets of all nations. The 
same law which forbids Russia to send a fleet into 
the Mediterranean forbids England to send a fleet 
into the Black Sea. As matters now stand Russia 
presents an invulnerable front to us. We cannot 
get at her. Weare prevented from coming in contact 
with her in the south by treaty, and in the north by 
frost for six months out of the twelve; and Sir 
Charles Napier’s abortive campaign in the Baltic 
during the Crimean war shows how difficult it is to 
come to close quarters with northern Russia even 
when the Baltic is open to navigation. The enter- 
prise would be much harder now. Cronstadt is the 
key to St. Petersburg, and Cronstadt is now practic- 
ally impregnable to a naval attack. To throw open 
the Dardanelles would therefore be to give England 
a decided advantage in case of war with Russia. It 
is not England, then, which is primarily concerned 
in closing the Dardanelles against the egress of a 
Russian fleet, though Austria and Germany have 
been complacently assuring us of the contrary. We 
have been so long accustomed to pull chestnuts out 
of the fire for other nations, that they appear to 
think we shall never get tired of our knight-errantry. 
The equanimity with which English public opinion 
has received the rumours of the alleged Russo- 
Turkish agreement may help to teach our Con- 
tinental neighbours that they must henceforward 
fight their own battles against Russia without help 
from us. As far as British interests are affected, 
we are very little indeed concerned in the unfettered 
passage of Russian fleets through the Dardanelles. 
If Russia chose to be hostile to us, she would simply 
be giving hostages to fortune by sending a fleet into 
the Mediterranean. She could do us no harm, but 
we could do her serious damage. The opening of 
the Dardanelles, on the other hand, might be a 
serious matter for Austria, and in a less degree to 
Germany. Those Powers are therefore naturally 
very anxious that John Bull should continue his old 
foolish policy of fighting their battles. Let them 
understand, once for all, that England will never 
again raise a finger to save Turkey from the en- 
croachments of Russia. If Austria and Germany 


wish to do so, they must do it with their own blood 
and treasure. 

But we may be told that to grant the freedom of 
the Dardanelles to Russia would be to imperil the 
safety of Constantinople. Well, and what then? 
We should regret to see Russia in possession of Con- 
stantinople, but not for the sake of British interests. 
Constantinople belongs of right to the nascent 
nationalities, who are the proper legatees of its 
present barbarous rulers. It might become, for a 
time at least, the capital of a Confederation of 
Balkan States. That was the sensible and states- 
manlike proposal of the Czar Nicholas to the British 
Government in 1851, and it would have been much 
wiser to accept it than to be jockeyed into the 
Crimean war by the Emperor Napoleon and Lord 
Palmerston. The Emperor of Russia then declared 
—what, indeed, every long-headed Russian has 
always believed—that Russia did not want to possess 
Constantinople, and that for very obvious reasons. 
The possession of Constantinople by Russia would 
make that Empire, already vast, a huge mass of con- 
flicting elements, half Muscovite, half Byzantine. 
Moscow and Constantinople would pull in opposite 
directions, and would end by tearing the Empire 
asunder. There would be a repetition, on a more 
disastrous scale, of the disruption of the old Roman 
Empire through the opposing interests and aspira- 
tions of Old Rome and New Rome. But even if 
Russia did aspire to the possession of Constantinople, 
what single British interest would her possession of 
it endanger? It would not give her the command of 
the Suez Canal unless she destroyed our fleet—a 
scarcely arguable contingency. Moreover, the Suez 
Canal has lost its importance for us owing to the im- 
proved speed of modern steam-ships. The difference 
in time between the Suez Canal route and by the 
Cape is now so slight that, in case of war, we should 
probably prefer the Cape route as less exposed to 
danger or accident. A further reason against the 
Suez Canal route to India lies in the fact that it is now 
an international highway for the world’s commerce, 
and it is highly improbable that we should be allowed 
to appropriate it for belligerent purposes. Nor, indeed, 
would it be safe to do so. Our enemy could easily 
procure the scuttling of two or three steamers to bar 
the passage of our troop-ships, and the time thus 
lost would probably cover more than the difference 
between the two routes. Constantinople has thus 
lost its importance in relation to the route to India. 

But the whole argument of those who are terrified 
by the possible apparition of a Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean is based on the assumption that 
Russia would be hostile to us there—that she 
would be sure to enter into combinations against 
us. There is no evidence for that assumption. 
Russia, like other nations, is doubtless governed 
by her interests. But her interest, as she has 
often shown, is to cultivate friendly relations with 
England. We are the two great Asiatic Powers. 
A good understanding between us would help each 
to govern her Asiatic possessions. The natural 
development of Russia is not towards India, but 
towards Europe and Asia Minor. By checking her 
in South-Eastern Europe we have driven her in the 
direction of our Indian frontier to seek an outlet 
through the Persian Gulf. Give her an outlet into 
the Mediterranean, and you relieve us of her pres- 
sure in Asia. Our Continental neighbours naturally 
wish to relieve themselves of Russian pressure in 
Europe by driving Russia towards India. We are 
glad to think that Lord Salisbury is not likely to 
follow in the footsteps of Lord Beaconsfield by 
giving heed to the alarmist counsels of his Jingo 
supporters, or by allowing himself to be cajoled 
into fighting the battles of other nations. 
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POLITICAL BULLYING AGAIN. 


HE Pall Mail Gazette does not seem to be 
altogether content with our remarks of last 
week on the subject of bullying in politics. It does 
not go so far, indeed, as to defend the bullies, but it 
wants to know whether our condemnation of them 
means, for example, that if the electors of Newcastle 
differ from Mr. Morley on the Eight Hours Bill, and 
if they regard this as a more important question 
than any other before the constituency, they are 
still to retain Mr. Morley as their representative. 
It is hardly necessary to answer such a question as 
this. It is one which has nothing whatever to do 
with the subject of bullying in politics, and hardly 
more to do with that question of “delegation or 
divine right” with which the Pall Mall Gazette 
somehow or other connects it. The simple fact is 
that, now that we have the ballot, constituencies 
cannot be bullied. Cajoled or convinced they may 
be; but not coerced. If the electors of Newcastle 
were to determine that they must have a repre- 
sentative of their own way of thinking on the Eight 
Hours Question, and if that way of thinking did not 
happen to be Mr. Morley’s (which we strongly suspect 
is not the case at present) then Mr. Morley would 
unquestionably have to find a seat somewhere else. 
Upon this point we cannot conceive the possibility of 
any difference of opinion among sane men. 

“ What, then, is bullying in politics?” we may be 
asked. It is when a compact party of men holding 
opinions on some particular question which happen 
not to be generally acceptable seek to advance those 
opinions, not by argument or persuasion, but by the 
use of threats. ‘These threats may be directed 
against a political party as a whole, or against some 
particular individual who has been singled out as a 
victim. When they are used against a party, they 
may, as a rule, be treated with contempt, for they 
are not merely foolish but harmless. When some 
reverend gentleman, for example, brandishes the 
“ Nonconformist conscience,” of which he imagines 
himself to be the heaven-appointed keeper, in the 
face of the people of Great Britain, and tells them 
that unless they refrain from taking some course 
which they have never for a moment dreamt of 


’ taking, he will punish them by breaking up their 


forces on the eve of a General Election, we naturally 
simply laugh at the arrogance and folly of the man, 
and recall the old story of the tailors of Tooley 
Street. The Fabian Society, if we remember aright, 
began its operations by this kind of “swearing at 
large.” It was going to rob the Liberal party of the 
victory which must otherwise fall to it, unless it 
adopted such and such planks of the Fabian pro- 
gramme. Well, it was entitled to do this—if it 
could. But no Liberal was frightened by its threats ; 
and the Fabian programme was not brought a bit 
nearer to the platform of official Liberalism by the 
dread of a catastrophe at the next General Election. 
It was only when the threatening process was ap- 
plied, not to the party as a whole but to particular 
individuals, that it became necessary to say some- 
thing about the tactics of the bully in politics. 
It is not because we have the smallest reason to 
apprehend that the bullying is likely in any given 
case to be successful that we have called attention 
to it. We have spoken of it, first, because the thing 
is evil in itself and a demoralising influence in our 
political life, and, secondly, because so far from being 
of service to the cause on behalf of which it is em- 
ployed, it is certain to retard the progress of that 
cause. 

There are many men who have quite as strong 
an objection to being allied with persons of a 
notoriously immoral life as any champion of the 


so-called “Social Purity Party’? has, who have re- 
sented strongly the attempts of that body to bully 
them into submission to their will. They recognise 
no right on the part of any particular preacher or 
writer to thrust himself upon them, and by coarse 
threats of a certain injury which he will inflict upon 
them if they refuse to do his bidding, to compel them 
to take a particular line in their public life. It is pro- 
bably the line they meant all along to take; but if 
they had felt any hesitation about it, that hesitation 
would certainly be increased by this attempt to bully 
them. In the same way, there are many of us who 
believe, as strongly as our friends of the Fabian 
Society do, that we are entering upon a period in 
which the social needs of the people will demand the 
first place in the attention of the Legislature, and 
who are prepared to go far beyond old formulas in 
order to satisfy new wants and aspirations, who are 
simply driven back from the path of reform by the 
manner in which the Fabians seek not to convert or 
convince, but to coerce the political world. “ It is not 
your sympathy, your intelligent agreement we want, 
but your votes,” they say in effect, and they accom- 
pany the demand with the inevitable threats as to 
the consequences of any failure to comply with their 
wishes. 

Now is this the way in which wise men usually 
try to attain success in the promulgation of new 
doctrines? Can the Pall Mall Gazette, or any of the 
friends of the new Socialism, point to a single 
great cause the triumph of which has been due to 
the adoption of these bullying tactics? We venture 
to say that so far from being able to adduce a single 
instance in which success has attended this policy, 
if they inquire into the matter they will find 
themselves confronted by innumerable instances in 
which this kind of strategy has proved disastrous. 
Not that we deny the power of the Fabian Society, 
or any similar body, to do a certain amount of mis- 
chief if it be well organised and thoroughly resolute. 
Mr. Bright’s simile of the costermonger’s cart and 
the London and North-Western express still holds 
good. The splendid train, laden with precious lives 
and hopes, and sweeping on to its appointed 
destination may be utterly wrecked by an obstacle 
so paltry as to seem contemptible. But would 
the wreck of the train assist the cause of the 
costermonger, or bring him any nearer to his desired 
end? We trow not. It is not so long since 1874 
but that some of the young men of the Fabian 
Society may be able to recall the events of that year 
of disaster to the Liberal cause. If they do so they 
will see how seat after seat was lost to the friends 
of progress and handed over to its enemies by the 
determination of “faddists” to proclaim a shibboleth 
of their own, and to test all men by it. They might 
have a candidate with ninety-nine per cent. of whose 
creed they were in entire agreement; but if the 
hundredth point happened to be their own little fad, 
and if on that he were not at one with them, they 
left him to his fate. The hard part of the case was 
that they deserted him even when by doing so they 
aided in returning a candidate to whom they were 
themselves opposed on every possible point. We 
know what the result was. We know, too, how 
much the cause of Liberalism lost, not merely for a 
time, but permanently, by the great defeat of 1874. 
We repeat what we said last week, that it is because 
we see the Liberal party as a whole turning in the 
direction of social reform, and moving, not rapidly 
perhaps, but steadily, along that path, that we 
adjure those who have constituted themselves the 
leaders of a particular movement not to injure its 
chances of success by adopting tactics which will 
inevitably alienate the sympathies of many good 
men and true, whilst they must, at the same time, 
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damage the freedom and independence of our poli- 
tical life, and vitiate still further the atmosphere 
which our politicians have to breathe. 


THE LIBERAL UNIONIST LEEK. 


HE remarkable letter in the Times on Monday 

from “ A Conservative M.P.”’ is a frank expres- 
sion of the irritation with which Tories contemplate 
the virtuous independence of their Liberal Unionist 
allies. Mr. Gladstone once described the Liberal 
Unionists as “an ill-starred and abortive party,” and 
great was the wrath of the Spectator. We were 
assured that Lord Hartington and his followers still 
presented to an admiring world the spectacle of 
public men who had sacrificed every private interest 
on the altar of patriotism, who held fast to 
the Liberalism which their former chief had 
abandoned, and who were not to be coerced by 
their old colleagues on the one hand nor cajoled 
by their new confederates on the other. This 
was very beautiful, and tor a while the Conservatives 
were willing to lend themselves to the ennobling 
figment. But they have grown tired of comparing 
Lord Hartington to Aristides. They resent the 
existence of an independent party, “freed from the 
trammels of office, without sharing the responsi- 
bility which in a constitutional Government should 
attach to power.” The Liberal Unionists are rudel 
reminded by “ A Conservative M.P.” that they have 
done very well for themselves “‘ with comparatively 
small expenditure of time and labour.” “Their 
position has been pleasant and easy, but they cannot 
expect a permanent enjoyment of it.” Heroics about 
their unselfish devotion to the integrity of the 
Empire may have been useful a few years ago; 
but that little comedy is over, and now they 
must come to business. In the constituencies it 
is plain that the Tory electors have an increasing 
disrelish for the idea of supporting Liberal Union- 
ist candidates. In Mid-Devon Mr. Dawson has 
thrown up his candidature because he is disgusted 
by the intrigues of the Primrose League. The 
knights and the dames wanted a champion of their 
own colour, somebody who would spout the good old 
Tory platitudes without any reservations, not a 
gentleman with a political designation which was 
never heard of before 1886, and with an allegiance to 
statesmen who were denounced on every Tory plat- 
form in the previous year. There is much to be 
said for this view, and “‘ A Conservative M.P.”’ says 
it with the greatest candour. He tells the Liberal 
Unionists what Liberals have been telling them for 
some time past—that they must become Tories in name 
as well as in deed, and they must recant everything 
which was condemned by their present allies before 
they seceded from the Liberal party; in a word, 
that they must eat the dirt with which they have 
been daintily trifling. They boast that they have 
Liberalised the spirit of a Conservative Administra- 
tion, and that they are “the leaven that has leavened 
the Tory lump.” That vainglory must be put away, 
and they must recognise that they are reformed 
offenders. ‘“Emollit mores nec sinit esse feros,” 
says “A Conservative M.P.,” with classic grace ; 
“or, to put it as a question of morals, I say we have 
made honest men of them.” 

This is not the language which consecrated the 
“Unionist compact,” but it unquestionably repre- 
sents the feeling of the whole Conservative party. 
It expresses with brutal directness the opinion which 
is commonly entertained of renegades by their new 
associates. “A Conservative M.P.” knows very 
well tl at, unless their conversion to Toryism is 


complete, the Liberal Unionists cannot maintain 
their political existence after the general election. 
They may fuse themselves with the Conservatives, 
but the fusion must be conducted on strictly Tory 
lines. If there is to be “a National party,” it must 
be founded “to resist destruction”—the good old 
crusted description of every proposal which threatens 
the supremacy of landed property. Mr. Chamberlain 
is invited to adopt this convincing exposition of a truly 
national policy: “If you want any undertaking well 
carried out in the present day, from a fancy fair to 
a funeral, you must give the job to a Conservative.” 
It may certainly be said of a Tory Government that 
it begins with a fancy fair and ends with the under- 
taker; but now that Mr. Chamberlain has been 
made “an honest man,” he must devote himself to 
the interests of Conservative tradesmen. He must 
give pledges to the classes whose privileges in his 
unregenerate days he was wont to contemn. ‘“ We 
want to know before the General Election,” says “A 
Conservative M.P.,’’ of the Liberal Unionists, ‘* what 
course they intend to pursue with regard to questions 
on which their views in former years differed from 
ours, and whether they are to be depended on still 
to act with us should such questions engage the 
attention of the new Parliament.’ For instance, 
will Mr. Chamberlain forswear Disestablishment ? 
Will he defend the State Church as well as unran- 
somed landlordism, on the admirable principle of 
giving “the job to a Conservative”? His Tory 
monitor is not, perhaps, a marvel of political 
wisdom. The politician who sees in the Liberal 
party the growing influences of men “ whose prin- 
ciples, if put into practice, would not merely destro 
society as we know it, but would reduce the pone | 
to its original wildness, and man to a state of nature 
without the innocence,” does not possess an intelli- 
gence much above the “fancy fair.” But he 
understands the mind of his party, and he knows 
the sort of bargain that must be driven with the 
statesmen who have been provided by Conservative 
grace with a complete moral outfit. This is a 
“fancy ”’ article which must be paid for; and in the 
course of business, the newly made “ honest men ” 
will have to figure as mutes at the Conservative 
funeral. Lord Hartington has now the advantage of 
knowing how he is really regarded by his allies. 
Officially they may keep up the etiquette of the 
“compact,” but when he is again asked to join the 
Cabinet he will understand that this means his com- 
plete effacement as an independent force. It is not 
agreeable to learn that he is held in very light esteem 
by the only party with which he has any natural 
affinity, and that they will not receive him except 
on humiliating conditions. But, as the Liberal 
Unionists have broken every pledge which they made 
in 1886, a formal recantation of Liberalism ought 
not to be a grievous moral strain, especially as they 
are not likely to remain in public life on any other 
terms. 


A POOR MAN’S PARLIAMENT. 


HE party which looks, and, in our opinion, rightly 
looks, for some point of contact between the 
policy of the Parliament of Labour and that of 
Liberalism may be invited to turn to the programme 
of the National Liberal Federation. The Trade 
Union Congress passed a good many political or 
semi-political resolutions, of which the resolve to 
make a test-question of payment of members was 
much the most significant. It might very well 
have happened for the Congress to have chosen a 
different line of policy. The organisation of a labour 
party in Parliament is a favourite dream of the elder 
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and, in a less marked sense, of the younger Unionism. 
It has lately been very ably criticised by Mr. Mann 
in the Trade Unionist, and we have always thought 
that it involved a certain belittling and particularising 
of the cause of labour. The real bent of Congress 
opinion was clearly not in the direction of subsidising 
and promoting a number of doubtful candidatures, 
but of opening the Parliamentary gate to the poor 
man’s advances. This is at once sound democracy 
and good statesmanship. And it is clear that on 
this point the Liberal party is able to give the 
labour cause precisely the assistance that it needs. 

At present there are three bars to the effective 
democratisation of a Parliament which to-day does 
not contain one purely working-class representative 
to every eighty members. The first is the inordinate 
expense of elections. The second is the long drain 
on a candidate’s or a member’s purse involved in 
the maintenance of the electoral machine—the keep- 
ing up of the registration and the subscription to 
party funds. The third, and most vital, is the im- 
possibility of a member of Parliament living in town 
and pursuing the business of the nation, unless he 
is either a rich man, or a journalist, or a well-to-do 
lawyer, or “something in the City.” Now, it is 
clearly not desirable to confine the nation’s law- 
making to these four classes; and, as a matter of 
fact, it is not, apart from the larger democratic 
issues involved, a business-like proceeding so to con- 
fine it. The House of Commons, with its enormous 
aggregation of national and municipal business, is 
fast ceasing to merit the old sneer as to its club aspect. 
The only men who can nowadays turn the House into 
a club are a decreasing section of Tory exquisites whose 
constituents may have chosen them for their per- 
sonal appearance, which is prepossessing, but hardly 
practical. For the rest of the House, life at West- 
minster is a mill-round of slavery, begun in the 
Committee Room and ended on the green benches. 
The types from whom the bulk of the members are 
drawn are mostly the upper middle classes, actively 
engaged in the conduct of great enterprises, and 
professional men giving the best part of their powers 
to the drudgery of the Courts. To them the national 
work is a secondary occupation, often undertaken 
with great ardour and industry, but begun with 
wearied brains and divided energies. The aristocracy 
no longer provide a solid leisured class who look at 
Government as a polite (and also a lucrative) occu- 
pation. Parliament is mainly in the hands of the 
captains of industry, the earners of an exception- 
ally high rent of ability. The poor man of 
genius, or of capacity for affairs, and the economic 
specialist, whose funds have just carried him 
through a University course, helped by scholarships, 
is excluded through all the best and freshest years 
of his life. The working class, educating itself 
rapidly through the democracy of the trade union 
and the co-operative store, and already furnishing 
a sprinkling of statesmen of the high type of Mr. 
Burt and Mr. Mann, have no chance, except by the 
choice of a limited body of paid representatives 
not of the general interests of labour, but of one 
or two rich unions; a distinction which at once sets 
them apart from the general current both of parlia- 
mentary and proletariat life. The nation is thus 
starved of some of the best elements for the making 
of public men ; of the Gladstones of 1891, who, unlike 
the Gladstone of 1833, have no Dukes of Newcastle 
at their back; of the economists; of the thinkers 
at thirty; of the men who watch the loom of 
England’s destiny not from the counting-house or 
the colonial governorship only, but from the study, 
the trade union, and even the vestry and the Town 
Council. 

Happily the carefully drafted and gradually ex- 


panding programme of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion provides in a measure for the three defects of 
our representative system to which we have referred. 
It proposes to take the burden of registration off the 
over-burdened shoulders of the candidate, and to 
transfer it to the public, whose plain duty it is to 
maintain the purity of its Parliamentary and muni- 
cipal electorate. Since 1888 it has included the 
public payment of returning officers’ expenses, and to 
this was added in the following year a recognition of 
the principle of payment of members. It only 
remains to give definiteness to the latter proposal, 
and to fix with more rigid “intention ” the limit of 
election expenditure which the Corrupt Practices Act 
wisely curtailed. It will be useless to offer the 
poor candidate a subsistence fund when he gets into 
Parliament if he has to spend some hundreds of 
pounds before he enters St. Stephen’s for the hire 
of halls, the printing of his address and of announce- 
ments of meetings, and the despatch of necessary 
information over a straggling constituency. When 
these things are done, we shall not be far off the 
poor man’s Parliament, though we agree, with Mr. 
Morley, that it will be necessary to guard its greatly 
enlarged portals against a rush of men who might 
scramble in by dividing the opposing votes between 
two or more candidates. The second ballot is the 
necessary corollary—as democratic France has long 
discovered—of payment of members, the only means 
of extracting the true mind of the constituency. For 
the rest we need have no fear. Payment of members 
will probably, as we have argued, be carried as a 
mere bit of rough Anglo-Saxon reasoning from 
political necessities, based on the discovery that a 
Parliament made up of busy middle-class men will 
not work, rather than as a mere concession to the 
Time Spirit. However, the examples of France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, our Canadian 
and Australasian Colonies, and the United States are, 
on the whole, favourable to the new experiment. 
The bad influence of Canadian corruption is not 
in point, for it touched the evil which exists in 
diminished force here,‘the temptations to abuse the 
system of public contracts. It arose within the 
circle of highly paid Ministers, whom we, like the 
Canadians, treat as a class deserving public payment 
for public service. That we, who reward Sir Richard 
Webster with a salary and fees mounting up to 
about £18,000 a year, should grudge a man like Mr. 
Broadhurst, one of the hardest workers in the House 
of Commons and a specialist on many Parliamentary 
questions, an allowance say of £300, strikes us as a 
marvel even of British unreasonableness. 


HOSPITAL POLITICS. 


HAT is there connected with a hospital that 
makes it so fertile in scandals? Hospitals 

are not the only institutions under public manage- 
ment, nor should we have supposed that there was 
any necessary connection between ill-health and 
inefficiency, when these belong to different persons. 
Nevertheless we are, in London nowadays, seldom 
free from some complaint as to the administration of 
those magnificent institutions which public charity, 
of one kind or another, has provided for the accom- 
modation of London’s sick. Either there is trouble 
with the nurses; or the doctors disagree; or the 
drains are bad; or the funds are mysteriously dealt 
with; or the patients are neglected. There is, 
indeed, no end to the possible matters of public 
controversy in connection with the London hospitals. 
We do not propose to investigate in detail the 
circumstances under which the Metropolitan Asylums 


